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INCE the investigations of Konrad Gislason,! Bernhard Kahle? 

and Hjalmar Falk? nothing has appeared on Skaldic rime usage. Later 
authors on Old Germanic, and specifically Old Norse, verse technique* 
add virtually nothing on this aspect of Skaldic art. Indeed, as in anatomy, 
little seems left to do here. The present study was suggested by an inten- 
sive reading of Einar Helgason’s Vellekla, preparatory to translating it; 
when the observation obtruded itself that a remarkable use of interlinear 
hendings is made in this poem. In his commentary on it, Finnur Jénsson 
has this to say: 


(digtet) har et par eiendommeligheder at opvise, navnlig mangel p& rim i nogle 
af de ulige linjer samt en Abenbar forkerlighed for en rimstilling, der kaldes 
dunhent (en slags assonans mellem en linjes slutning og den fglgendes begyn- 
delse).§ Begge dele kan vere en efterligning af en tidligere tidsrums digte, og det 
er i s& henseende oplysende, at af alle skjalde er Einar den eneste, som ligefrem 
siges at have veret namgjarn (¢:Aouabys). Han havde sikkert “studeret sine 
klassikere” blandt skjaldene. I de zldste digte, f.ex. Brages, pj6d6lfs og i nogle 
af Egils vers findes netop de nevnte ting, ganske vist af andre grunde end hos 
Einar; sdledes er dunhent hos dem nzrmest at betragte som en erstatning for 
eller et tillgb til regelmessige linjerim. . . .* 


3 Especially in his Fornnordisk Metrik, Efterladte Skrifter, 1 (1898). 

2 Die Sprache der Skalden auf Grund der Binnen- und Endreime (1892). 

3 “Om de rimende konsonanter ved helrim i dréttkvett.” Ark. f. n. Fil., xx (1894), 125- 
130. Cf. note 17, below. 

* Erik Brate, Fornnordisk, Metrik (1898). 

Finnur Jénsson, Stuét tslensk bragfradi (1892). 

Andreas Heusler, Deutsche Versgeschichte. 1. Band. 8.1. 

Eduard Sievers, Altgermanische Metrik (1893). 

In A. E. Kock’s Notationes Norroena, Lunds Universitets Arsskrift (1922-40 f.), §§1- 
3397, I have found nothing importantly bearing on rime technique except the § quoted 
from below. 

5 A remarkably inexact definition to come from the pen of the editor, several times, of 
Snorra Edda! The quotation contains a number of other loose statements. 

6 Litteraturhistorie®, 1, 534. 
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Without adverting to these observations of Finnur Jénsson, Kock has 
this to say:’ ‘‘Velleklas samtliga B-varser, etthundrafjorton till antallet, 
hava regelritta helassonanser. Bland A-viarserna ar det deremot fjorton 
som brista i fraga om assonansen och locka till emendationer.”’ These 
cases he divides into three categories: 

A, 7 lines of which he says that they “i sjalva verket uppvisa asson- 
anser, ehuru ikke av det regelritta slaget.” 

B, 6 lines which though without hending “‘dro med assonans knutna 
till den efterfélgande virsen” (an observation communicated to him by 
F. Genzmer). 

C, 1 line which seems to him altogether corrupt. 

Now it is instructive to note that in Lindquist’s edition*® every one of the 
cases sub A has disappeared through more or less successful emendations, 
excepting the third (ma grér jord sem ddan), for which we, however, may 
without too much misgiving assume the vocalic hending (#:4).*—Against 
emendation of the cases under B Kock warns because the linking with 
the following verse seems to him intentional as a kind of compensation 
for the hattlausa of the A verses in question. And indeed the emendations 
proposed by Lindquist would, in the first, third, and fourth instances'® 
destroy the lidhent of the original—In the case of the second line of 
Kock’s B verses, a slight change (d’r) is sufficient to establish skothent. 
And in the sixth, we may confidently assume vocalic hending between T fr 
and t#na.—As to C, Lindquist’s emendation hurra for hugsa appears 
satisfactory. 

The rather indefinite suggestions thrown out by these eminent schol- 
ars invite investigation as to how much linking by hendingar there ac- 
tually existed between the a) and 3) lines of the dréttkvztt family in 
the art practice of the skalds." In his Héttatal Snorri establishes the fol- 
lowing categories of linking by rime: 

(1) dunhent—a variety of dréttkvett in which the vidrhending of the 
a) lines forms adalhending, besides also alliterating, with the oddhending 
of the 5) lines. This is achieved by using the stems of the same words. 
To exemplify this measure it is sufficient to quote lines 1 and 2 of Hétta- 
tal 24: 


1 Op. cit. §£2240 (1932). 

® Ivar Lindquist, Norréna Lovkvdden frén 800- och 900-Talen, Del |. Forslag till Resti- 
tuerad Text Jamte Oversatining (1929).—Justification and approval must wait for the ap- 
pearance of the second part of this work. 

* Cf. below, p. 898. 

10 Heyra for hl¥di, already proposed by Gfslason, op. cit., I, 222. 

11 As the investigation can have meaning only to those who are acquainted with the art 
practice of the skalds, definitions are not given here. 

12 Exemplified also in the Hédétalykil of Rognvaldr jar] and Hallr Pérarinsson, stanzas 
33 a) and 6).—The quotations from Héttatal are according to the text of Finnur Jénsson, 
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Hreintjornum gledr horna, 
horn nédir litt at borna. 


(2) t6urmeali is a further elaboration of this pattern. Here, both odd- 
hending and vidrhending of a) form adalhending with one another, be- 
sides with the oddhending of 5). Rime is effected by using the same 
words three times. I illustrate with lines 1-2, 7-8 of stanza 47:8 

Seimpverrir gefr seima 
seimorr lidi beima... 
wor gullbroti gulli 

gullhatir skada fullan. 


(3) liShkent (1)—a form in which there is only skothending and alliter- 
ation between the vidrhending of a) and the oddhending of 4). E.g. 
stanza 41, 1-2: 


Velr tirhugadr stum 
otrgjgld jofurr snotrum 


(4) liShent (2) to which Snorri has not given a technical name, calling 
it just 4Shkendur, but which differs from (1) in three respects: there is 
skothending between the vidrhending of a) and the oddhending of d) 
(as well as between the hendingar of a) mutually) ; but both oddhendingar 
are adalhent, and there is only skothendur between the hendings of 8). 
The description given of this form by the author is strangely inept but 
becomes immediately clear by illustration (stanza 53, 1-2): 


Stjéri vensk at stera 
stér verk dunu geira 


Curiously, Snorri did not observe the other possibilities of linking by 
means of hendingar, viz. e.g. the obvious case 
(5) of a dréttkvett stanza in which there is adalhending, instead of 
skothending, linking the vidrhending with of a) with the hofudstafr of 
b) as exemplified by lines 7-8, stanza 12, of the Haustleng of pjédolfr ér 
Hvini: 
ern at oglis barni 
arnstig fadir Marnar. 


Then, there is the possibility of a type 
(6) in which the hofudstafr of 5), while making adalhending or 





Edda Snorra, 1900. The edition by Th. Moebius of the Hétfatal, 1879-81, does not touch 
on the matter. All other quotations are from the same author’s Den norsk-islandske Skjalde- 
digtning, 1908, vol. 1. B—faute de mieux; but its many inconsistencies, misprints, unwar- 
ranted changes have no important bearing on the general findings. 

13 See also Hdttalykil 29 a). 
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skothending with the vidrhending of a), does not carry the hending of 
6); which may fall on the second, third, and even fourth, syllable. Ex- 
amples: 

p4 m4 sékn 4 Svolnis 

salpenningi kenna. Bragi, 1, 12, 1-2. 


Blé6d¢xar raudk b1d6di 
badmildr ok Gunnhildar. Egill, vu, 22, 3-4. 


es é6vegins eigi 
eyrarleggs 4 seggjum... Viga-Glamr Eyolfsson, 11, 5. 


seg pa aldrigi sfdan 
pétt sjau of dag fregnir... Kormakr, u, 20, 5. 


Or, conversely, we may have a type 
(7) in which the hofudstafr of 5) only alliterates with the vidrhending 


of a) which latter, in turn, forms hending with the accented second, 
third, and occasionally fourth, syllable of 6). Examples: 


Hilmir reid 4 heidi 
hjaldrseids primu galdra... pérbjern hornklofi 1, 1, 1. 


Fjallgyldir bad fyllar 
fet-Meila sér deila... pj6édolfr 6r Hvini m, 4, 1. 


pétt skirvidir skaldi 
skapi aldr fi grof kaldan... Holmggongu-Bersi 14, 5. 


vid pans bitr ok blétar 
band élhvetud Gaendlar... Egill vu, 28, 5-6. 


Qrr tegask Aleif gorva 
alt hefr sds fjorvaltan... Sigvatr v, 3, 1-2. 


4r pétt eigi verak 
andadr at mér standa... Gisli Sdrsson 29, 3-4. 
On the other hand it will not do to establish a type of linking such as 

is exemplified by Vellekla 8, 7-8: 

hagl 6r Hlakkar segli 

hjors rakkliga fjorvi. 
(cf. also ibid. 14, 3-4; 19, 3-4; 23, 1-2; 28, 7-8; 32, 3-4) because the 
riming syllables (Hlakk:rakk) have no share in the hending scheme 
of either a) or 5). This is not to deny, of course, that Einarr or other 
skalds'* may have admitted, or even welcomed, such accidental rimes as 
adding to the richness of the effect. 


4 Eg. Egill v1, 27, 1-2. 
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Theoretically there can be no objection to the new types 6) and 7) 
even though we lack the authority of Snorri for them (and even though 
the rimes are not evident to the untrained ear). We must remember that, 
just as not all of the hettir established by him are found in the body of 
Skaldic verse'*—for instance, the only (almost) perfect stanza in dun- 
hent is the one by Hallfrgdr (v. 11) in which, by order of the king, the 
word sverd must occur in every line—, conversely types may occur, and 
may have been consciously devised, which Snorri failed to recognize; 
such as (5). 

It will have been observed that in the examples for types 6 and 7, 
hending has been assumed also in cases where the consonants do not 
exactly correspond: a clear understanding of Skaldic rime usage on that 
point will be necessary for correct appraisal of the evidence to be pre- 
sented below as to the incidence of a) and 3d) linking lines by hending. 

It is well recognized that, more especially in skothending, all double 
consonants may rime with single consonants—excepting dd, single d oc- 
curring after vowels only in composition (e.g. friadagr)**. It is also agreed 
that a » or j following consonant or vowel ‘does not count’ because semi- 
vocalic in nature. In the case of the many—approximately 60—possible 
consonant combinations of Old Norse it may be laid down as a rule not 
so commonly realized to the full, that to achieve hending, the first ele- 
ment of a group of consonants is determinative.” It may rime with single 
consonant or with the initial consonant of a group (e.g., rs:r; rg:rp). 


ExcuRSUS 1. The one exception is ng (yg or yk), which rimes only with itself, 
e.g. drengr: lengra, Sigvat III. 5, 2. It is a matter of doubt whether it rimes 
with # in composition. Thus in compounds like vin-gjof, mungat, where the sim- 
plex may for some time have prevented operation of the sound law requiring 
development of yg in this position.’* That is certainly the case with mangi, 
( =mann-gi), as is proved by the following lines of Arnérr, an exceptionally pre- 
cise artist: 


6 Cf. Sievers, op. cit., 60, 5, dA2: “Nicht alles was Snorri im HAttatal durch eine be- 
sondere strophe exemplifiziert, findet sich in der literatur durch entsprechende vollistrophen 
vertreten. Vielmehr handelt es sich zum grossen teile um eigentiimlichkeiten, die sich nur 
in einzelnen zeilen oder teilen der strophen finden, und die durchfiihrung derselben durch 
ganze strophen bei Snorri dient nur zum zwecke der verdeutlichung.”’ Cf. also Finnur J6ns- 
son, Lit. Hist., 1, 2, 406. 

6 Cf. Noreen, Altislandische Grammatik 4, §§331-332. 

17 Falk, op. cit. supra, came to the unwarranted conclusion that it is the stem of the word 
which determines the rime. This paper—not one of the best of this excellent scholar—con- 
tains a grievous number of mistakes and misapprehensions, the latter due to the application 
of ‘philology’ to the empirical rules of medieval poets. 

18 Though my friend Professor Stefan Einarsson informs me that in Mod. Icel. vingott 
=v] y-ga%t, mungdt=myygau:t. Cf. also Noreen, op. cit., §262, 2 and Blindal, Jslandsk- 
Dansk Ordbog, p. xxiv, sub n. 3. 
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mangi veit ek fremra annan (Hrynhent 1, 2) 
mangi rydr par mildingr annar (ibid. 8, 7) 


and an anonymous skald: 
mangi hugdi manna _ (Anon., x. 1B5, 1); 


which definitely proves Heusler, Altislindisches Elementarbuch § 153 (“mann-gi 
>mange (mit y)”) in the wrong.—lIn such cases as Egill vi, 15, 6 gn pings : 
fingrum, HAsteinn 3, 6 pings : hingat, borleifr jarlsskald m1, 4 nadrbings : hingat 
we must assume a kind of ‘spelling-pronunciation’ since before s, mg would 
necessarily have the value of yk (inks). 


Gislason had stated the rule in a negative and rather indecisive fash- 
ion: ‘Ofte staar den eller de sidste consonanter enten i begge rimstavel- 
sernes eller i den ene rimstavelses udlyd udenfor rimet.”!*—Kahle clearly 
recognizes the rule, but his statement”® that the riming of a consonant 
with the first of a group becomes successively more rare is not borne out 
by his tables** (which, by the way, are not complete, failing to show 
several consonant combinations); and his lists of single consonants rim- 
ing with single consonant (in skothendingar) are misleading insofar as 
they include many cases illustrating the rule stated above.” 

Therefore, to supplement such loose statements* and to substantiate 
the rule enunciated, I subjoin a documented list of examples of (practi- 
cally) all possible O.N. consonant groups riming with simple consonant 
or with that consonant in combination with another consonant. 

Fl iflaust:jofrt (Sigvatr vm, 1,3) 

Fr gffrs:hlifa (Arnérr m1, 3, 8) 

Fs pjé6fs:leyfa (Bragi 1, 1, 4) 

Fp fodurleifd : greifum (Sigvatr x1, 14, 8) 


Gl glogg:regla (Eysteinn Asgrimsson 97, 7) 
Gm 

Gn bogmenn :tognum (pj6Solf Arnérsson 1, 10, 2) 
Gr feigr:eiga (Arnérr m, 5, 8) 

Gs vdgs:fregi (ibid., 12, 3) 

Gt fregt:fagran (pjéSolf Arn. 1, 12, 3) 

Gp hug:dugbi (Sigvatr x1, 18,3) 


19 Op. cit., 1, p. 60. His examples are too scanty (and too poorly printed) to be very help- 
ful. 

20 Op. cit., p. 13. 2 Tbid., p. 7 f. 

2 This is not saying, however, that exact rime between identical consonants, or groups of 
consonants, is not overwhelmingly more numerous, even in a) lines and especially in the 
adalhending of 5) lines—as a glance at Kahle’s Rimarium, op. cit., pp. 93 ff. will show. 

3 Sievers, op. cit. §60; 7 Anm. 4, Brate, op. cit. 34, Finnur Jénsson, Studt tslensk bragfradi 
p. 28, and Heusler, Deutsche Versgeschichte §401, all deal with the matter in a cavalier and 
unsatisfactory way. 
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KI rekin: Stikla (Einarr SkGlason v1, 17, 1) 
Kn prek:séknir (Sigvatr vii, 10, 5) 

Kr rekr :rakna (Eyvindr skaldaspillir mz, 2, 5) 
Ks lauks:rtki (Einarr sk4laglamm m1, 9, 3) 
Kp slakr:rakpisk (Bragi 1, 16, 2) 


Ld gid:éli (Hallfretr m1, 22, 5) 

Lg sylgs:fylgja (Ulfr Uggason 1, 9, 2) 

E helf:kilmis (Glamr Geirason uy, 11, 1) 
Lm 

Lr halr:holda&“ (Haukr Valdfsarson 1, 20, 7) 
Ls stéls:hvtlir (Einarr Skflason vt, 9, 7) 

Lt alt:gulli (pérdrinn loftunga n, 3, 5) 

Lz (Its) helzk:seldi (Sigvatr xu, 23, 5) 


Md hamri:samda (Lidsmannafiokkr 2, 8) 

M1 fim:homlu (Arnérr m, 2, 3) 

Mn Vidgymnir:Vimrar (Ulfr Uggason 1, 6, 5) 
Mr gramr:gumnum (Einar sk4l. m1, 29, 7) 
Ms saums:flaumi (Hallfretdr v, 24, 6) 


Nd Eynefis:gndri (Bragi 1, 16, 3) 

Ns fréns:reyni (Ulfr U.1, 5, 3) 

Nr sonr:sinum (Illugi Bryndzlaskald 4, 3) 
Nt brgnt:vénar (Haraldr harfagri 4, 3) 

Np dunpi:brynju (pborkell hamarskald 1, 3, 1) 


Pn dalsteypir: Draupnis (HofgarSarefr m1, 1, 5) 


Rg margr:skerdir (Sturla pordsson 3, 2) 

Rk férk:béru  (Sigvatr m1, 7, 1) 

RI vér:lirlar (Haraldr hardrAdi 9, 1) 

Rm ormdlgastan:hjgrva (Egill vm, 33, 6) 

Rn fyr:fornan (pérarinn loftunga m1, 5, 1) 

Rs hjors:fjorvt (Einarr sk4laglamm m1, 8, 8) 

Rp hordbrotinn:herju (pjodolfr 6r Hvini nm, 19, 1) 


= nti skulum:geisla (Einarr Skilason v1, 7, 1) 
Sl 

Sn rausn:hausi (Arnérr mm, 19, 4) 

St smés:smestis (Sighvatr xm, 27, 5) 


Tk li’k:Geitis (pj6Solfr 6r Hvini m, 20, 5) 
Tl Alaut:skutli (id. loc. cit., 4, 3) 

Tn geta:gotnar (Hallfredr m1, 23, 7) 

Tr pat:snytri (Einarr, skalaglamm my, 12, 7) 
Ts Prjéts:eitri (Eilifr Godranarson n, 5, 7) 
Tst(zt) lést:litla (pjéSolfr Arnérsson 1, 19, 3) 


™* Noreen, op. cit. §238, b (6>d). 
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pk raud’k:beidi (Bersi 13, 7) 
{pl gplinga:Odni (porleifr jarlsskald 1, 1, 5) 


pn 
pr(s) hréprs:lfpa (Bersi Skaldtorfuson 1, 1, 1) 
ps hjorfléps:hnykkimeidum (Hallar Steinn 1, 24, 1) 


Additionally, it will serve to keep in mind vocalic hendingar of the 
types illustrated below: 
Ys:ttvar (Sigvat x11, 23, 2 
lidfed:smari (idem, xim, 19, 4) 
fl§r:preytir (Arnérr m1, 17, 3) 


In the following, then, are adduced the occurrences of linking observed 
in the dréttkvett verses of the hofudskgld from Bragi (9th century) 
down to pjédolfr Arnérsson (1066); but only where 10 or more stanzas 
are extant.” 


Bragi enn gamli Boddason 12, 1 Svolnis O:salpenningi 
I. 2,1 gjalla O:gjgld 13, 3 rennirauknum O:rauk 
3, 5 ranni O:Randvés O 16,3 4 Eynefis gndri:Jormun- 
4, 5 blandinn O:brunn gandr*® 
9, 1 bleydi:beti-pradr 18, 3 hrokkin:hekk 
11, 3 fljéda:fordeda II. 3,3 fjalla O:med fylli 
11,5 hurdir: Hjarranda 10 linkings in 132 lines (1:6.6) 


11, 7 skeidi:radaralfs 


It is well recognized that in Bragi’s verse the dréitkvett pattern is as 
yet only very imperfectly achieved*”—more particularly in the matter 
of the hendingar and their disposition: Skothending appears in d) lines, 
and adalhending as well as hattlausa in a) lines; and the hendingar them- 
selves do not always conform to the strict rules of later skaldship. So 
that we may be justified in assuming a kind of vocalic assonance in cases 
like 1. 19, 3 méva : merar; which would increase the proportion of lines 
linked. But Finnur Jonsson is not correct in asserting frequency of the 
dunhent pattern in Bragi (and, for that matter, in porbjorn and pjédolf 
ér Hvini). 


pjoSolfr br Hvini 4, 7 véru:varnendr 

II. 2,3 gomlum:glamma 5,1 dréétinn: Férbauta 
4,1 fyllar:fet-Meila 6, 7 herda:herfangs 
4,5 vagna: :vigfrekr 7,5 ramman O:reimud 


% Only the vidrhending of a) and the hofuSstafr and (or) the oddhending of 5) lines are 
given—in italics—; except in cases where special circumstances render it advisable to quote 
the entire visuord.—HAttlausa is indicated by O. 

* Cf. Gfsli Sarsson 26, 1; porbjgrn hornklofi m1, 3; Eilffr GoSranarson m, 11, 1 for similar 
division of hending between a) and 3). 

*7 Cf. Gering, Kvedabrot Braga ens gamla, p. 11; Kahle, op. cit. p. 26. 
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9,1 hroeri: sorgeran 
12,7 barni:arnsag 

14, 1 jotna O: 6tti 

15, 3 hrundin:ginnunga 
16, 1 barmi:berg solgnum 
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18, 1 falla:fjalfrs 
18, 3 Belja:bolm 
19, 3 moeni: hein 
20, 3 rauda:ryds helibal 
16 linkings in 172 lines (1:5) 


The same holds true of pjédolf as of Bragi, though to a somewhat 
lesser degree. Note the cluster in stanza 4 which (as in Bragi 1, 11) al- 


most achieves the pattern of lidhent. 
porbjorn hornklofi 
[. 1, 1 heidi:hjaldrseits 
3,1 tfdar:hardradr 
4,1 bordi:bordhelkvi 
4, 7 randa:rgdd dynskotum 
6,1 gunni:gunnmés 


sat. 


5 hilmir:holmreydar 
7 landi:lundpradr 
1 margar:margspakr 
3 sandi:sandmens 
3 lasta:lestundir fer bessa® 
10 linkings in 64 lines (1:3) 


6, 
6, 
8, 
8, 


Next to Einarr Helgason this is the highest proportion of linking by 


hendingar; but the material is restricted. 


Egill Skallagrimsson 

I. 1 felda:fellr 

V. 1 l¥sa:ljésgard 

3 hendi:hoddsendis 

7 orda:erdgréins 
1,1 4rar:fara O 
3, 3 eyrna 0:68s d¥rs O 
3,5 viljum O:vel glsjadra 
4,1 Qlvi:gl 
tra: fring 
regni:regnbjoor 
Heljar: helgengnir 
brandi O:mér benpidurr O 
trodnum: heidis 
reida :r@or 
foldar:faldr 
porna: born 
sina :singirnd 
eida :etdscert 
arfi:arfljagr 
3 heitum:hétun 
foldar :fold 
18, 5 S¥rar:sendr ér 
21, 3 fordum:fjard-glna 
21, 5 benjum:benscefSan 
21, 7 bedju:blddi 
22, 3 bl6di:bodmildr 
23, 3 meifli:andcerr jotunn 


VII. 


orunu wr ss WwW 


% Cf. note 26. 


26, 1 
26, 3 
27, 3 
27,7 
28, 1 
28, 5 
28, 7 
29, 3 
30, 1 
30,7 
33, 1 


sj6num:sannspdr 

mAga :mggnudr 
glamma:gamm 

holla :hjalpendr 
foeri:f¢rum 

blétar: bend élhvetud 
cegir:augum 

boenar: brynju 

vendi O:heefum rend 
errinn:komi ern 
brugdum O:bl4r Dragvend- 
ill randir?® 

eyda:ek bar saud 
arnat :cirarlaust 

vAlta :vetti 
Ekkils:eykrfdr 

horni: horns 
fjéra:ferat sex 

3 vargi O:vardk (:peira) 
heiptum :hltfar 

aski O:eld valbasta 

3 svikvinn:svik 

bindask : Blundr 

helsis : vAfallr 
ordum:ord 

45,7 gamni:geirs Hamdis 
47, 1 Gungnis:varrar lungs 
53 linkings in 380 lines (1:3.6) 


a < ~ ~ ~ 


~ 


- ~ ~ < 


PAONSSOSOAAU Ww 
me sr wes Uwe se UI 


mee ee ee OD OW WwW Ww 
wm 


wn 


29 A very unorthodox line, rhythmically. 
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Egil’s verse is still largely in league with the older and freer tradition 


with respect to rhythmic irregularities, hattlausa, inexact hendingar.— 
No more than approximate reliance can be given the above figures since 
a number of stanzas are of questionable authenticity; cf. Sigurdur Nor- 
dal, ed. p. vii f. Nevertheless we are safe in ascribing to Egil considerable 
predilection for the linking of lines by hendingar. It is seen notably in v, 
which forms the beginning of a drépa composed on the occasion of Einar 
Helgason’s gift of a shield to him, and in vu, stanzas 4, 7, 21, 28, 40. Is 
it implausible to assume the relation between Egil and Einar (stressed 
Egilssaga chap. 78) as that of master and disciple im poeticis? 


Eyvindr Finnson skaldas pillir 
III. 4,5 svinnan:sigrminnigr 


5,5 Ala:éldraugs 

6,1 varra:flugvarr 

6, 3 meidum:médr 

7,7 fyllar:fullegg 

8, 5 Fréda**:faégl¥jatra (vocalic 
hending in a) and b) ) 

8, 7 holdi:mellu dolgs 

9,1 fjoqllum:falls6l 

9, 3 allan:aldr 

10, 7 stillir:fellr 

13, 1 néfa:logséta 

13, 3 sporna :spordfjgdrudum 
12 linkings in 100 lines (1:4) 


Glimr Geirason 


I. 
Il. 


1, 1 landa:lands (in stef) 
1,3 pagnar O:pegna 
3, 3 gumni:gunnhorga 
5, 3 kindir:brinnanda 
, 3 noerir: Néregs 
jofra:jafnborna 
hvina :hrynjeld 
fyrdum :fjqrnhardan 
tveggja : heggir 
audar :audv6n 
byrjar: beim styrdu 
11 linkings in 90 lines (1:4) 


6 
6,7 
8, 1 
8,3 
10, 1 
11, 3 
12, 1 


’ 


Kormékr Qgmundarson 


I. 


5,1 mezran:meir 
7,1 aidar:allvald 
7,3 Yngva:ungr 


II. 


1, 1 mfnu:menreid 
5, 5 hari: Hlén vel borin 
5,7 kvinna:kenna 
6, 3 Ilmi O:allfgir 
6, 7 manga:hagr sem drengr 
8, 5 jardar:Eir 
10, 7 unna:unnfirs 
13, 5 veitk at hrimugr hlGki:hrékr 
(hattlausa in a); or else 
we must assume the wrong 
division hri-mugr) 
14, 1 féta:hallvitjondom 
15, 3 herkis:hgll pverligar 
16, 1 hetja:sin andskotar minir 
(normally, stress should, of 
course, fall on and-; but 
cf. 18, 2, to which this line 
is parallel) 
16,3 imni:erut pbeir banar m{nir 
(skothending) 
17, 1 meina:mér eina 
17, 5 peiri:es beir 
18, 1 meina:mér 4sjéna pina (skot- 
hending) 
18, 5 allar: glstafns 
19, 1 Hrundar:Hlin 
20, 1 hesti:haldir fast 
20,5 seg pa aldrigi sfdan:pétt 
sjau of dag fregnir (see 
line 13, 5: st-Oan) 
22b, 1 kerti: Draupnis mart 
24,7 $ttum O: alllitt O 


3° Nii hefr folkstridir Fréda. To have -stridir carry the hending would make it a question- 


able dréttkvett verse. Still, cf. Kormékr u, 20, 5. 
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25, 1 foera:eggfallin hjor 
27, 1 mordi:mordvendr 
28, 3 gunni:grannfengr 
30, 1 fjornis: Freyr 

30, 3 mina:meri sein 
31, 7 henni:hlunnjés 
33, 1 hoeta:Hlin skrautligrar 
35, 5 Skardi:skordu 

38, 7 sundi:sundfaxa 
42,1, fljéta:hvatt 

43, 1 mina O:men-Gefn 
43,5 ydrar O:aud-Frigg 
44, 5 beidi:baud 

44,7 Fulla:fingrgoll 
47,1 eyri:af skar mer 
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47, 5 bl6di:bj68 aldri 

53, 7 vaSa O:vers spakonu (as- 
suming vocalic hending in 
a) ) 

60, 3 manni:minna 

60, 5 foldu O: Frigg heldr 

63, 7 hrafni:heitr fell 4 nef 

64, 5 breidan:blé3vend hjarar 
pundar (skothending) 

64,7 )6 munk greipa_ gléSar: 
Gerdr stradauda (assum- 
ing vocalic hending in a): 
glé-Sar) 

46 linkings in 516 lines (1:5, 6) 


Kormaék, like his contemporary Egil, shows many irregularities in verse 
technique, with especially frequent hattlausa, but is given considerably 
less to the linking of lines by hendingar. 


Holmgongu-Bersi Véleifsson 


_— 


_— 
PREEKE SCC CHRON: 
Owe RB sw wD w 


2, 5 randa:rgnd 
4,1 hrfdar:beidendr 
hurdir:hurdulfr 
ceri O: dr 
froeda: Nadrs 
tanna:Tanngnjést 
mordi:min ord 
sveita :setrs 
grennir:andran O 
bradir: bléfidrudum 
elli:qlna grjéts 
Gautum O: geirfitjar 
skaldi:skapi aldr 

13 linkings in 104 lines (1:4) 


~ 


Gtsli Stirsson 


31 


4, 1 lini:linnvengis 

4,7 bexdi:blé 

5, 7 Sinu:sjénhesli 

7,5 vAga:viggrudr hniginn 

7, 7 pbessa:pjéd of oss 

8,1 ttGni:tdél-grims vinar 

8, 7 lendan:landkost 

9,7 sv4 rak snjallra broedra:s¢gr- 
Freya (assuming vocalic hend- 
ing in a) ) 


Cf. note 26. 


14, 5 blaju:bjargs dlifat 

19, 5 snerru:vekjendr beirs 

21, 7 dauda:dgd 

22, 3 beidi: bls 

24, 3 fullu:fallheyjadr 

24, 7 audar O:ormldds 

25, 1 manni:mjé Hlin 

25, 5 grAtna:grundar fit 

26, 1 skorda:skapkers saman verda 
(is r or rd intended for the 
hending?)* 

26, 7 ranni:annan 

27, 3 laudri:auds 

27, 7 éli:bl6d raud vala 

28, 1 Gendul O: gunngldu 

29,3 vaerak:andadr at mér (cf. 34, 3 

for rhythm) 

bl6di:fadmr pinn 

skaldi:skjgldr 

minu O: munu aldrlagi 

heyra : hér 

badar: benvfdi 

vinna : vilsinn 

seima :sekr emk 

hridar:blid Lofn 

veri: Vér 


w ww hr 
BSBSBSRSSSS 
anu we soe 87 


www 
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34, 5 mumni:minn 
35, 7 mzra:min sér 
37, 5 eggjar:firslegnar 
37, 7 sveini:sverds minn 
36 linkings in 266 lines (1:4) 
pérarinn svarti 
1, 1 myr@dir:mordférs 
1,3 hlaut orn af n4 neyta: ngjum 
(assuming vocalic hending 
in a) 
3 launa O: legréns 
7 nj6ta:nAgrundar 
5 heldu: Haldendr 
1 verja:vard 6r 
7 unda:unnr 
3 punga: pings 
bégar: baugs 
gotva:hrafn sleit 


~ 


- 


~~ 


5 

5 
5 faldinn:hjaldrs 

5 myndi:mein skiljandi 
1 v6rum: Vermundr 
5 
1 


3 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
7 
1 


fundi O:frén 
ekkja: ek veit 
15 linkings in 136 lines (1:5) 
Viga-Glimr Eyolfsson 
1, 1 minum O: menbgll 
1, 3 groeni O: gardr an oss of vardi 
6, 7 vegna:vigmddar 
7,5 huggar:horveig 
10, 7 borginmédi:bléds 
11, 5 eigi:eyrarleggs 
6 linkings in 82 lines (1:7) 
Einar Helgason skélaglamm 
I. 3 granda:gunnbords 
7 setri:setir 
II. 1 Lundar:lands 
7 halda:Hilditanns 
1,1 heyra:heyr 
1, 3 fyrda:fjarSleggjar 
2, 3 sorgar:bergs 
3,3 ausa:ausir 
4,1 flestu:flestr 


, 


8 
0 
2 
3 
5 


—_— 


’ 
’ 
, 
’ 


III. 
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IV. 





4,3 merdar:meringr as: 
5,3 alda O*: aldr ia 
6, 1 b&ra:berg-Saxa tér 
7,1 Gti: eidvandr flota 
9, 3 riki:rekilundr 
0, 1 hrafna:hljém lof 
0, 3 vinna:vann 
1,1 hersa:hrfdremmir fjor 
1, 7 lifi:lifkold 
Vinu : vinheims 
13, 3 Horda:hjervedr 
15, 1 svinni:sonn 
15, 7 geira: gards Hlérridi 
16, 3 roekir:rékr 
18, 3 gerdi:geirbrékar 
21, 1 vildi:valmey 
21, 3 halda:herr fell 
22, 1 Moera:mordfikinn 
22,3 fyrva:fer 
24, 3 mordi:mannfall vid styr 
26, 3 svinnum:sunnr 
26, 5 hjalmi:Horda valdr 
27, 7 hurda:Hagbarda 
28, 1 gerdi:gard-Rognir 
29, 5 Sexum (i.e. Seksum) :soeki- 
préttr 
30, 3 S6gu:dagréd 
30, 7 tyna:teinlawlar 
31, 3 herja:hjgrlautar 
32, 7 riki:rggn Hékonar 
33, 3 hijéta :hljoe 
34, 1 hildi:hjaldrorr 
34, 3 Gunnar: gunndjarfr 
36, 1 fylli:fullr 
36, 3 hrofnum:hrafn 
37, 3 hurra®:hjarl 
37, 7 lindar:lofkendr 
1,1 virda:vord 
2,7 andra: Endils 
3,3 seri:sérelda 
48 linkings in 274 lines (1:2.85) 





1 
1 
1 
1 


12,3 


® Though admittedly making excellent sense, Lindquist’s emendation pyrr alda Odreris 
must be rejected because it would give the line four accents (syllables bearing alliteration 


and those furnishing hending require stress). 


33 Accepting Lindquist’s emendation. 





i 
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sus 2. III. 6, 1 Na’r paz (v. 1. bat) bodnar bara 


28, 1 Varat  gogn pétt gerdi 
IV. 3, 3 pa’r & seima seri 
These lines with r hending (11, 8, 1 vasat ofbyrjar grvi is not conclusive) are in- 
disputable proof that Einar (who wrote his Vellekla ca. 986) experienced the 
change (NB. by analogy) from s tor in the forms of the 3d person sg. present anid 
past of vesa. This change occurred, then, at least a century and a half earlier 
than hitherto acknowledged; cf. Noreen, Allislandische Grammatik §498, A6; 
§531, Al; Kahle, Die Sprache der Skalden, p. 88; Finnur Jénsson, Skjaldesproget 
p. 93. The fact seems borne out by the evidence of Korm4kr (who likewise flour- 
ished in the middle of the 10th century) 11. 35, 3 varat virdar (v. 1. verka sterri), 
where the alliteration falls on the auxiliary, which therefore may also carry the 
hending.* The s hending in Einar m1, 28, 5 )é’s med fylki Frisa does not neces- 
sarily contradict the evidence. For the earlier time we have pj68olf 6r Hvini (9th 
century) 11, 9, 3 d’s ellilyf asa. 


Ulfr Uggason 9, 3 himinsjéla:sjalflopta 
I. 3,1 pykkja:piklingr 11, 1 ok sifuna sfdan:sverds 
5,°1 stardi:stordar lidhatar®> 
5,3 reyni:franletir 11, 3 Horda:hardgleipnis 
6, 1 fellir:fjall-Gauts 11,5 hedi:hrjédendr 
6, 7 hronnum:hlaut innan 12, 3 flétta:flesdrétt 
8,1 vidu:vidfregr 12,7 wxttir:ttvés 
11, 3 gildar:hjalmelda 13, 3 Kumra:hringbalkar fram 
II. 7 meini O:ménligt 14, 7 hellis:hundfornan kjgl 
8 linkings in 64 lines (1:4) 15, 5 cegir:angrpidf sega 
Tindr Hallkelsson 15, 7 sodnum:Attrudr 
I. 1,1 gerdi:Gerdr 16, 1 bungum: pangs 
1, 3 fara:farlig 16, 3 kvinna:kunnleggs 
4,7 skeida:lids 17, 5 eisa:ds 
5,1 4ra:endr hermegrum 19, 7 beitti: bekkfall jotuns 
6, 7 viggja:veggs 20, 1 hneitir: hégbrotni 
7, 7 hada:hrid Il. 3 remdan:Réms banda 
11, 1 pundi:pann kenndi 16 linkings in 168 lines (1:5) 
7 linkings in 96 lines (1:7) Hallfrgdr Ottarsson vandredaskald 
Eilifr Godrtinarson I. 3,1 sverda:snarr piggjandi 
I. 3 Sénar:sdéd vingjofum (snarr-p. . . ?) 
II. 1,3 ljGga:logseims 5,1 sfdan:snjallradr 
1,7 veggjar:viggs IJ. 1,7 hjelmum:hl frvigg en mél 
3,1 fyrri:farmr meinsv4rans 2, 1 Holmi:hjalmsk6d 
5, 5 stgkkvir:stikletdar 4,5 dréttinn:hjerdjarfr Gota 
7,5 pyrri:porns 4,7 gerdu:geirpey 
8,1 fridir:flaut eiSsvara 5,1 birki:barklaust 
9,1 sinni:aflraun 6, 1 tyggi:Trygeva 


34 Cf. Moebius, ed. p. 146. 
% Cf. note 26. 
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sverdi :sverOleik 
d $rra:ttrar 
hridar :gj6di 
hardast :hvarkunnr 
gunni:gunnpings 
himni:rymr 
br4dan:bekkd6m Hedins 
, 3 meidar:madr 
, 5 Ormi:alldyrr 
14, 3 pidan:pjod 
14,7 varda:verdung 
21, 7 hauka:h6klifs 
22, 5 vesa kvedr gid ér Gli: 
Aleif (héttlausa in a) or 1 
hending) 
25, 5 goedi:gdds 
26, 1 einna:ek sanna 
26, 3 Nordra:nordr 
27, 5 skylja:skalmgld 
28, 3 (= 26, 3) 
29, 5 gédu:gedingr 
29, 7 hreini:konungs end 
1 heyra:hjaldrerr 
1,7 biéri:bérhundr 
2, 1 roekimeidum:randalids 
3, 7 n¥tri:ner an heitin 
4,1 drar:ferr seroka 
8,1 reifi:hrafnbléts 
8, 3 1¥3a O:lém or heiSnum 
9, 3 Grimni:gramr 
10, 5 $tar:Odins xtt 
11, 1 sverda:sverdangdan 
11, 3 sverda:sverdott 
11, 5 verda:verdr 
11, 7 yrdi:umbgjerd* 
12, 5 grenni:gunnmés 
14, 3 hundi:hundgedjusum 
14, 7 éla:éls 
16, 5 stridir:ofrfdr 
18,1 kenna:kvedk enn 
19, 1 laufar:lundr hefr hett 
20, 1 verda O: verglédar 
20, 5 fregna:fagnendr 


8, 


7 
9,3 
9,7 
4,5 
6, 5 
7,3 
1,3 
2,3 
3 


% The “sword-stanza”’; cf. above, p. 895. 
®? Sigurdur Nordal and Gutny Jénsson (ed., Lslenzk Fornrit vol. 3) emend grésima: 
glidspftis. 


21, 1 Naumur:hams es gédr 
21, 3 seljum: sléttfalladar 
23, 3 sennu:minn 
24, 3 fijéti: fley 
24, 7 skridi:skeid 
54 linkings in 508 lines (1:4.7) 
Hévaror halti tsfirdingr 
1,1 hardan:hjer 
3,3 sara:svangr fyr eyrar 
3, 7 glaumi:Hallgrémr 
4,3 augu:eitt hogg 
6, 5 minnask :eggleiks vid kyn 
10, 7 getigru:gorvgll 
12, 3 pvinnils: bvengr vanbundinn 
12, 5 skyldi:skjalda hlums 
14,1 egis:arnar flaug 
9 linkings in 108 lines (1:6) 
Gunnlaugr ormstunga Illugason 
III. 1,3 géma O:gléfistir®’ 
1,5 ydrum:elda fi6ds 
6, 3 gndri:andness 
9,1 launa:vin-Gefn 
10, 3 minna:minn jafnoka 
13, 1 méti:méfrunnr 
6 linkings in 98 lines (1:8) 
pérdr Kolbeinsson 
I. 1,3 bredir: bredr 
3, 7 proendum:pbrenskr (i.e., 
proendskr) 
III. 7 landi:lond 
5 6rum:@rins 
5, 1 herjar:Hropts vid dreyrgar 
8, 1 lofda:lofkenda 
0,5 dgrum:varrldds 
1, 3 landa: Lundin 
3 snerriléfa:slapp Hitdeela- 
ppa 
bidum :stérgedr lidi 
{tran :4dr sték fljdtt 
gripa O:glépr 
svinnu:siti hann 
Birni:brédgjarn O 


NuwWUs 
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10, 7 sanna:sverd hans (emphat- 
ic) 
15 linkings in 214 lines (1:7) 


Olafr Haraldsson en helgi 
2,5 heidi: hrf 
3, 7 skeggja:brunns tveir hugir 
4, 1 landi:landrifs 
4,3 Galla:grjétglnis 
4,5 vilja:valklifs 
4, 7 bolvi:bands algroenan 
5, 3 rj6da:redinn 
7,1 varrar:varbliks 
9,1 hviti:hrafn etr 
11, 1 dy¥ra:jarladéms 


10 linkings in 72 lines (1 :3.6) 


Sigvatr pérdarson 


I. 


II. 


III. 


1,5 manna:minni 

4,3 vardisk:vinnask fjérda 
4,7 slidri: Sudrvik 

8,1 moetir: Vindum hééir 
8, 5 banna:borg Kantara 
8, 7 Portum:portgreifar 
10, 1 fogrum:folkveggs 
11, 1 jofrar:ellipta 

12, 3 firdi:fjérbann 

13, 7 gorva:gengit jarl 

14, 5 Njordum: Varrandi 
1,7 drut: at bérusk 

6, 7 kvedju:mear heidpegum 
7,7 eyri:6fér 
10, 1 missi:mordé6rr sds 
10, 7 moettum:samkniila 
12, 3 benna:pilblakks konungs 
12,5 Heinir: hrelinns 

1, 1 heyra:hressfoers 

2,7 hrati:hett 

5, 3 Odins:erum heidin 
6, 5 hlcedir: hafsk#ds 
8,3 exstak:dkristinn 

9,3 v&si:vindblasit 

9, 5 kostum:kilir ristu 
11, 5 bekki:berr mik 

14, 1 drengjum:drengr 
15, 1 pessi:éslenzk 
15, 5 manni:minn 


38 Cf. note 26. 


V. 


VIL. 


VIII. 


IX. 
XI. 


XII. 
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17, 5 
19, 5 
19, 7 
20, 5 
21, 5 
1,1 
3,1 


milda:malma voerdr 

frenda (sic): eins 

n6du6: Ulfs brédurlid 

ryrir: per 

kennir: bik baztan vin 

margan :morgin 

gorva:alt hefr s4s fjgrval- 
tan 

5 fari:framt’s Eiriks 

3 fundum:Hamnn (cf. m1. 19, 

5) 

5 meira:margvitr ok hijor 

3 innik:min 

7 bollum:binn skli 

1 $tir:einn pdtt 

7 sverdum:sibyrd 

1 rekka:reidr gekk 

5 

7 

1 

3 

3 

3 


in 


5 
6 
6 
8 
1 
2 
3 
6 


- 


sinu:snarr Skjalgs vinum 
loggdan :geirs ofrhugi 
olli:allrikr 
jélum:allgladr 
cegdi :aldyggs 
fleiri: orrostur 
3 sinni:sunnan 
7 harda:hjoergall 
3, 5 sinum:senn 
4,3 hénum:H6kun (sic) 
4,7 minni: Adalsteins 
5, 3 af pvit eignum lof®a:Aléfar 
(or is fd hending for 
a)?)*8 
7,3 ord paus eyru heyrdu:ér 
(is the hending of a) rd or 
r?)38 
8, 1 reidask:rydr 
9,1 Sygnum:Sigvair 
10, 3 pisxum:punn st¢l 
11, 1 hoggva:hjaldrgegnir 
11, 7 pinum:reidr’s herr konungr 
13, 7 teitir:til hvat 
17, 1 hif#fask: Herda-Knits 
18, 1 syni Aleifs bidk snGdar O: 
sfd (bidk hardly is meant 
to carry the hending) 
1, 1 elfar:tdlaust 


_ 


’ 


4 
8 
9 
10, 
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3, 3 molnu:god vildi 
4, 5 hjorvi:her 
5, 3 hlenna:hann st9f6i 
6, 3 skorda:vékingum skor (cf. 
vit, 7) 
9, 1 hilmir:hafdi golli 
13, 1 véru:gn¥reifum 
15,1 ¥tar:eigi smdtt 
15, 5 doegri:dagr 
17, 3 stcerri:hugstérs 
19, 5 fjorvi:gld bars herr 
21,1 ¢fra: andpratt hofud 
23, 7 1jésum:lausn 
XIII. 1, 7 egna O:agngalga 
2, 5 allra:allvaldr 
4, 5 laru:latr pverrandi 
5, 3 herdar:hjordynr 
6, 7 réda:gunnrjédr 
10, 3 hrédri:hnefr pjd5dkonungr 
10, 7 myndim :manndjarfr 
(mannd ... ?) 
11, 7 barni:médrakkr Haralds 
15,1 jofrar:#é sin hofud 
19, 7 firda:ferd 
21, 5 undi:gndverdan 
21, 7 penna:porrodr konung 
22, 3 eptir:of létinn 
22,7 verra:vigtér 
24, 5 mauna:minn 
25, 1 heitan: Hvétakristr 
27, 5 smestir (sic) :smoglir 4star** 
29, 1 skynjar: munvags 
30, 3 monnum: Magnis konungr 
30, 5 vorum:vardr at pér 
30, 7 skirinafna:skript (cf. Kahle, 
op. cit., p. 67) 
31, 7 foedask:fedr gltkr 
101 linkings in 1164 lines (1:5, 76) 
pérmédr Bersason Kolbrinarskald 
I. 1,5 hefndar:hafstéds 
5,5 vigi: viggrfdandi 
6, 5 serir O: seims fra ek (as- 
suming vocalic hending 
in a)) 


39 Cf. note 26. 


RO 
BDO DDAWWWNHN HS OW 





6, 7 skiptir:erring i haf ; 
7,1 Snorra:sverdrj6dr ok st¥r 
as to rhythm, cf. e.g. 11, 3, 2) 
manna :Hekils sonar 
péris:parfs farligra | 
vildi:hjorgaldrs 
peira O: pérgeirr \ 4 
breidum : bards pj6dkonungs 
fleira: me@ringr. 
unnit :hvinn 
hridar : é6traudr 
fjqrvi:pérdr 
moldar: Falgeirr 
peira: prifggr skarar 
innan :inni { 
hjorvi: Hverbjorg 
haldar:skalmald 
vga :viggrudr 
, 5 alla: Jolfuds 
24,1 raudum:redr gronn 
25, 3 s6érum:fank orvadrif 

24 linkings in 312 line (1:6.5) 
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Ottar svarti 


1, 3 annan:allvaldr konung 

1,7 dgrka:d¥r pengill 

2,3 inni:inndritt 

3, 3 dreyra: Danmarkar 

3,7 frak till pess es f6rud:for 
(hAttlausa in a) unless we 
assume vocalic hending) 

4, 3 landi:landvordr 

5,3 sidan :Svipjédar 

6, 3 varda:pjé6dlond firar 

7,1 kennir:¥ggs gunnporinn 

7,3 vinna:Lundina 

7, 7 sprungu:gunnpings 

9,3 heidi: hl6d 

10, 7 aldri: eldr 

11, 5 sjaldan :goll 

12, 3 steinda:rond ; 

15, 7 6ttud:Attlond ; 

20, 3 hreini:hlunns 

3,1 heldud:hilmir rékr : 

3, 3 pekOusk : pik 
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3, 5 drdéttinn : Jatgeirs 
11, 1 séknar:siklingr 
IV. 1,1 handan:hrexdudr 


1,5 


907 


stj6ri:meir 
23 linkings in 228 lines 
(1:5) 


The question arises whether Ottar’s technique differed at different 
periods: compare the 4 instances (of which 3 occur in the first stanza) in 
the 80 lines of m1 (1:10) with the 17 instances in the 140 lines of m (1:4). 


Bjorn Arngeirsson hitdelakappi 
II. 5 heyrdi:hardla ner 
andar: Eykyndill 
roedur : breksgm vid mik (vid 
is emphatic) 
orda: qlunreyrar 
leynisk :launkarr 
moetti: pin sveit 
3 leiti:latpradr 
braar und bakka légud: 
Brenneya (h&ttlausa in 
a) unless we assume vo- 
calic hending) 
12, 7 pydrar:porns 4 bedjar 
13, 3 médir:bekk bragsmfdar 
17, 7 hneigi:hnigu tveir 
19, 1 runni:runnr 
20, 3 eggjar:enn bragsmfdar 
21, 3 snilli:eljun latr 
23, 1 litit :lét 
24, 1 v6rum:vapneirar 
24, 3 skildi:skélkinnis 
25, 5 hausti:hoddlestis 
18 linkings in 176 lines (1:5) 
Arnérr bérdarson jarlaskéld 
I. 1,1 aldri:él 
3, 1 snjollum:séltjalda 
III. 1,3 segja:seggjum 
4,1 reidi:framr bjgdkonungr 
4,5 njéta:nftr pengill 
5, 3 ylgjar:angrtelir 
8, 7 enni:allfrekr bani 
9, 3 Harda:hjordynr 
10, 5 skipti:skapverdr 
12,7 Rv¥gja:regni 
15, 1 sumnan:sendug 
15,3 Géan:Jétland 
16, 3 Horda:hjorpey 
17, 3 falla:Falstrbyggva 


~ 


1, 
3, 
5, 


wn 


“ 


- 


- 


- 


INAnm 
Swear 


18, 7 
19, 1 
V. 


a aAN 


SO & 
Ann wuwne 


10, 
10, 7 
11, 5 
13, 3 


hjarta: herskyldir 
aldri:jafnmildr 
allan :alkostigr 
kendu :} »d6ém 
gullu:stal bett 
neyti:minn dréétinn 
sunnan : Sandvik 
bardisk:snarr 
mfttar:mildr und brezkum 
(i.e. bretskum) 
fraendi:hermenn 
Monnum : mein 
egi:ofvegjan 


14, 3 aldir:brann eldr 


16, 5 
16, 7 
22, 3 
22, 7 


’ 


VI. 


- 


- 


— Oe eh DW 
wna ue = Ww 


x 
x 


wn 


1 ’ 
1 ’ 
11,7 
12,3 
12,7 
13,3 
14, 5 
15, 5 
15,7 
17,1 
18, 1 


purru : herdrétt 

ljéma :limdolgr 
minni:mannspjgll 
Hjalta: hjalm-prétta 
Fj6ni:Fjénbyggva 
floedi : heidmildr 
snekkju:saklaust 

fijéta :fijéimelts 
floedi:audr 

Gauta :gl68 heitr 
magnnum :hreinskjal/dadr 
minnum :morgun bann 
sAs 4 sinni @vi:sdsk 
d¥ran :fundusk peir 
éli:strfdir elli 
hersa:pat s& herr 
milda:mildings 
fylki:falla 

orkar:mér 

hverjum :hardgedr 


47 linkings in 439 lines (1:4.7) 
Haraldr Sigurdarson hardradi 
2,1 bloeda:bipegna 
3, 3 gerdum:vist errilig 
4,1 vida:s#d 
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9, 1 lirlar:lén eik veri 9,7 fyndisk :fegnir lond 
11, 3 pambarskelfi:pangs fjqlmen- 10, 5 feiti:f4i’s 
nan 11, 1 Sveini:sinni 
13, 3 manna:mord rédbani 13, 5 rondum :rdédandi 
15, 3 flétta:framm en pat 14, 1 hilmir:alla 
19, 3 hjaldri:haldord 16, 7 einni:Sveins pjédar 
8 linkings in 100 lines(1:6+-) 17, 3 gunni:grleiks Dana 
pj6dolfr Arnérsson 30, 1 barri:bragningr ara 
qI. 3,5 sidan:sannrdédinn 32, 3 belli: valbygg 
5,1 Elfi:Ulfs mggr IV. 1,5 ordum:jord 
6,7 gorva:geirhrid 2,5 hera:hjénum ner 
8, 7 gerva:geirs 3, 1 minnask:manna 
9,1 skeptiflettum :skjétt 5, 5 breidan:brdédr 
9, 3 hédum:hjaldr 4 breida 7,5 synja:menn Sveins 
10, 1 fleiri:bogmenn at hér 7, 7 morgin:merki 
10, 7 l4tit :illa satt 9, 3 haudri:hett géds 
13, 1 seldi:sélrgrandi 11, 1 susmar:segik eina 
13, 3 ferli:fjgrgrid 12,5 ngrdri:nordr 
18, 1 svira:snarr 14, 1 porpi:pérr 
18,5 myrar:merki 16, 1 Halli:hlaw offylli 
22,7 bryndan:brand 17,1 b&ti:ilfat 
24, 5 herja:hér’s skark 21,3 varra:hdr 
III. 1,3 bresnir:bredr sinum 25, 3 stillir:Steinkels 
1, 5 huldi:hjalmsetrs 25, 5 reynSisk:afls-v én 
3,3 Rindar:6mynda 26, 1 fylkir:falli 
4, 5 sunnan:sv4 finnask 27,1 goldit :ilt 
6,3 bedi:at heidingja 27,7 leyfdi:lifs grand 
6, 5 Egda:austr 4 bragning 47 linkings in 606 lines (1:6.4) 


A little reflection will show that the matter does not readily lend itself 
to statistical analysis. Still, one might proceed as follows: altogether, 13 
consonants(dd, f, g, k, 1, m, n, ng, p, 7, s, t, P) and their combination with 
following consonant(s), and long vowel, can form hending. If these 
sounds occurred with equal frequency at the end of words or syllables, 
which is far from the case,“ then we should expect the probability of 
linking, on the basis of chance, as n/14. Altogether, 6799 lines of dréttkvett 
were examined; which would indicate the chance of 243 possible linkings 
in this material (1:14); as against the nearly three times as many (669) 
(1:5) linkings actually occurring, while in certain skalds the proportion 
is 1:3. This is all the more striking when we consider that the extra 


4° In the 84 pages of Kahle’s Rimarium (op. cit. pp. 93-177) I find, roughly, 15} pages of 
hendingar with r and its combinations, as against 3 p. for dd, 34 for f, 54 for g, 3for k, 11 for 
}, 24 for m, 11 for n, 3 for ng, 1 for p, 6 for s, 10 for t, 94 for b and their combinations, and 4 
for long vowel. 
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ornamentation may have been lavished especially on the upphaf or 
sloeemr of a drapa. 

Of course it is not necessary, nor is it intended, to ‘prove’ the occur- 
rence of dunhent or lidhent in Skaldic poetry since we have Snorri’s 
authority for them; but it may be of value to establish that these (and 
related) patterns have a greater incidence than was recognized by him 
and is realized by later scholars. 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 


University of Texas 








XLVII 


OLD ENGLISH RIDDLE NO. 39 
CREATURE DEATH 


The text of the riddle reads: 


Gewritu secgad Szxt seo wiht sy 
mid moncynne miclum tidum 
sweotol ond gesyne. Sundercreft hafa3 
maran micle, Sonne hit men witen. 
5 Heo wile gese¢an sundor eghwylcne 
feorhberendra, gewited eft feran on weg. 
Ne bid hio nzfre niht Ser odre, 
ac hio sceal wideferh wreccan laste 
hamleas hweorfan, no dy heanre bi®. 
10 Ne hafa®d hio fot ne folme, ne zfre foldan hran, 
ne eagena egder twega, 
ne mud hafad, ne wid monnum sprec, 
ne gewit hafad; ac gewritu secgad 
Sat seo sy earmost ealra wihta, 
15 Bara de efter gecyndum cenned were. 
Ne hafad hio sawle ne feorh, ac hio sidas sceal 
geond Sas wundorworuld wide dreogan; 
ne hafad hio blod ne ban, hwzdre bearnum weard 
geond disne middangeard mongum to frofre. 
20 Nefre hio heofonum hran, ne to helle mot, 
ac hio sceal wideferh wuldorcyninges 
larum lifgan. Long is to secganne 
hu hyre ealdorgesceaft after gonge®, 
woh wyrda gesceapu; Set is wretlic Sing 
25 to gesecganne. Sod is eghwylc 
Sara Se ymb Sas wiht wordum becned; 
ne hafad heo enig lim, leofad efne seSeah. 
Gif Su mezge reselan recene gesecgan 
sodum wordum, saga hwet hio hatte.! 





I translate as follows: 


This creature, as writings tell us, 
is among men in grave times 
very conspicuous; she owns a peculiar power 
far greater than men may be aware of. 
5 She will pay a private call to each one 
of the living, and departing again pursue her course. 
Never another time does she return, 


ed ite dt aadai ee ee Ee ee 


1 From G. Ph. Krapp and E. van Kirk Dobbie, The Exeter Book (Columbia University 
Press, 1936), p. 199, 
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she must for ever tread the exile’s path, 
an outcast, but for that not held in contempt. 
10 She has no feet, no hands, never touches the ground, 
neither does she have two eyes, 
nor a mouth, she does not speak to men, 
has no reason. Writings, moreover, call her 
the most poorly endowed of all creatures 
15 created conform to their kind. 
She has no soul, no life, yet must travel 
far across the wondrous world; 
she has no blood, no bones, but to many men 
all over this earth she has brought comfort. 
20 She never drew nigh Heaven, nor may she go to Hell, 
and yet by the laws of the King of Glory 
for ever she must live. It takes long to say 
what afterwards her life shall be, 
the intricate workings of destiny; a wondrous thing 
25 that is to tell. A fact is each and every thing 
that words here reveal about this creature; 
limbs she does not have, and yet alive she is. 
If you feel able to explain this riddle at once 
in convincing words, then say the creature’s name, 





SEN he ee eae oe 


Like the Old English poem 74 on metempsychosis, which will soon be 
discussed in another article,” the present poem 39 has puzzled Anglo- 
Saxon scholars ever since Dietrich in 1859 suggested the solution Day. 
Later proposals, Time and Moon, are hardly more convincing than the 
first. In presenting here the solution Hypostasis Death I wish to say that 
I consider it to be supported not only by the contents of the poem, but 
also by historical material, from which it may be concluded that during 
the early Middle Ages speculative theologians inclined towards the belief 
in the reality of death. 

One ought to distinguish clearly between death hypostatized and death 
personified. The former is an ideal reality in Plato’s sense, that is, this 
death is a suprasensible reality, a real existence or life, whereas death 
personified is a mere poetical fiction. The question of the admissibleness 
of hypostatizing deprivative notions such as darkness, nothing, death 
or negative conceptions like ugliness, evil, sin had been occupying specu- 
lative minds since the time when Plato in his Parmenides first raised the 
problem, itself, indeed, inseparable from his theory of universal concepts 
existing as realities ante res. 

In connection with our present subject we should not overlook the 
fact that in the Carolingian era scholastic speculations on the nature of 


Ril ah pei RSM ee cence A an hes iD 


? To appear in Medium Aevum. 
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the universals reveal a distinct bent towards hypostatizing deprivative 
notions. The Anglo-Saxon Fredegisus hypostatized darkness and the 
nothing or nihil, which figures prominently in the creatio ex nihilo doc- 
trine of the Church. A certain Atheniensis Sophista, of whom we know 
through a letter of Alcuin to Charlemagne, at least favoured the belief in 
the reality of death. The Irishman Dungal, Alcuin, the Emperor, and 
nobles of the court became involved in these disputations. We know that 
Alcuin opposed the hyperrealist tendencies of his age. I cannot dwell 
here on these beginnings of mediaeval speculative thought, but wish to 
refer the reader to my short article on Atheniensis Sophistain Isis.2 In my 
opinion, Hypostasis Death was not the invention of our riddle poet; it 
must rather be presumed that the riddle was composed at a time when 
the reality of death formed a topic of learned discussion in the British 
Isles. 

For the purpose of clearer exposition the poem and commentary have 
been divided into seven sections. 


Section 1. ll. 1-4.—By introducing the subject of his riddle as a wiht or 
creature the author at once excludes from possible solutions all ab- 
stract notions. Creatures were understood to be “‘real”’ things, either ma- 
terial or immaterial. Angels and demons are immaterial or suprasensible 
creatures. Alcuin declined for several reasons to believe in the reality of 
death. One of these reasons was that the Book of Wisdom states that 
God did not make, i.e., create, death. Death not being a creature, argues 
Alcuin, cannot be a reality. This argument was, we may presume, aiming 
at people who, like our Anglo-Saxon poet, took death to be a creature. 

I take the phrase miclum tidum literally “in great times,’ to be an 
imitation of the well known magna or maxima tempora, by which the 
Romans designated dangerous or grave times such as periods of war, 
starvation, and pestilence. 

The meaning of the introductory lines of the poem would then be that 
the peculiar power of death is very conspicuous during grave times, and 
that, usually, men become fully aware of the power of death only in such 
extraordinary times. 


Section 2. ll. 5-9.—The term odre niht, another night, has so puzzled 
some earlier commentators that they sought in it the clue to the solution 
of the riddle. I see in the phrase the equivalent of our “another day.” 
Whether people at the time of composition of the poem still reckoned 


3 Isis, xxxv, 4 (1944), 332 f. In addition, two interesting passages are found in Migne, 
PL, vm, in Liber ad Iustintim Manichaeum (1005 B-D, 1008 B) and in De Verbis Scripturae: 
Factum est Vespere et Mane, Dies Unus. (Gen. 1, 5), (1010 A-C). 
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by nights instead of by days, or whether the phrase was already at that 
time a linguistic fossil like our fortnight, one does, of course, not know. 

The meaning of the verses is clear. Death comes to each of us privately 
and but once. We know the deep contempt in which in those days a va- 
grant exile was held. On the other hand, all men may be said to pay due 
respect to vagrant Death. 


Section 3. ll. 10-15.—The first three lines exclude from possible solu- 
tions human beings and animals, and the two last lines, all rational crea- 
tures. Rational beings are, besides man, the suprasensible entities like 
angels and demons; they were thought to be endowed with intellect su- 
perior to man’s. The remaining groups, in which the solution may fall, 
are the stars, plants, and inanimate objects. There remains, furthermore, 
Creature Death, provided one regards death as a suprasensible entity 
and as the most poorly endowed of all creatures. Our poet, in this and the 
following section, so utterly deprives his subject of all the usual outfits of 
a creature that the endowment of his creature may, indeed, be said to be 
next to nil. 


Section 4. ll. 16-19.—-The creature has no soul, no life, no blood, no 
bones. Are we then on the wrong track? Should the creature be an inani- 
mate object? Some learned men in those days saw in the stars and plants 
things without a soul, while others took them to be ensouled creatures. 
Adopting the first point of view, should we seek the solution among the 
stars or plants? But, in the following section we shall learn that our crea- 
ture is anything but lifeless and realize that our author, in the present 
section, is making use of the right of the riddle composer to throw the 
reader’s mind into confusion. 

Let us first concentrate on other characteristics given in the present 
section. Nobody will deny that death travels far and wide. The last line 
expresses the idea, familiar to Greek philosophy and Christianity as well, 
that death is, or may be, a comforter who delivers us from the prison of 
the body, or the sufferings of earthly life. 


Section 5. ll. 20-24.—Contrary to the statement in section 4 we are 
now told that the creature does possess life and even eternal life. We have 
here a typical riddle paradox. But what is the meaning of this antithesis? 
Clearly, the eternal life of death cannot be like that of a human soul; for 
the eternal lives of men will be spent either in Heaven or in Hell, and from 
both these places death, we are told, is excluded. As the poet puts it, death 
never even tried to approach Heaven. But, why should Hell admit death, 
considering that there, too, the inhabitants never die? Hence, our para- 
dox is an apparent one. Section 4, as we now see, only meant to say that 
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death does not possess such kind of life as beings have that are endowed 
with soul, blood, and bones. We may say that the souls of men are the 
prey of death, who calls them to either Heaven or Hell. Evidently, death 
cannot prey upon himself, death cannot die, from which it follows that he 
cannot have a human soul or any soul that undergoes the experience of 
death. But, in spite of this defect, death, we know, is a very active crea- 
ture with a peculiar power and, for this reason, he must also have a pecul- 
iar life, one that is quite different from that of all rational creatures, 
whether they be human beings or suprasensible entities. Death, there- 
fore, though living a peculiar life, is at any rate an eternally living, indi- 
vidual, suprasensible substance, in short, death, in the writer’s opinion, is 
a hypostasis. 

What will be the life of death in the “afterwards,” that is, after the 
end of the material world, when nothing will be left for death to prey 
on? The poet raises, but does not answer this question. He thinks it 
would be a strange thing to say. Only of one thing our Christian poet feels 
sure, namely, that also death’s eternal life will be governed by God’s 
law and the intricate workings of wyrd or destiny. Possibly wyrd is here to 
be understood as Providence in the Christian sense. There is no reason 
for us to go further than our author and engage in conjectures as to 
death’s fate after Doomsday. 

The present section eliminates from consideration all inanimate ob- 
jects. But what about stars or plants, if understood to be living creatures 
endowed with souls? We may safely remove stars from our list, if it were 
only for the reason that stars were regarded by those who took them to 
be ensouled not as the most poorly endowed, but as very superior, noble 
beings. Ensouled plants are out of the question, as our creature does not 
have a soul that passes through death. The process of gradual elimination 
thus leads to Hypostasis Death as the definite solution of the riddle. 


Section 6. ll. 25-27.—The poet wishes to stress that he has refrained 
from all speculations, that is, from conjectures as to Death’s fate after 
Doomsday, and that his lines present nothing but factual information, 
that is, what the author regards as such. 

Line 27 in a few key words once more directs the reader’s attention to 
the antithesis as formed by sections 4 and 5. These sections contain the 
very clue to the solution of the riddle; from them we learn positively that 
we are dealing not with death personified, but with death hypostatized. 


Section 7. ll. 23-29.—The poet admonishes his readers that they should 
feel able to explain the whole enigma before naming the creature. I sug- 
gest as title of this riddle “Creature Death.” 

Readers who are persuaded of my solution, will perhaps feel like my- 
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self that this enigma is one of the finest of the Old English riddle collec- 
tion. Its author was, no doubt, not only a learned man, but also capable 
of writing ingenious and fascinating poetry. 

In conclusion, I wish to draw attention to a close connection, as I see 
it, between my proposed solutions of the Old English riddles 39 and 74 
and my interpretation of Aldhelm’s Latin enigma Creatura, a para- 
phrase of which is contained in the Old English riddle collection No. 40. 
The enigma Creatura is composed around philosophical and Pelagian con- 
ceptions, which cannot possibly have originated in the orthodox atmos- 
phere of the school of Canterbury. Aldhelm possessed such an astonishing 
knowledge of important doctrines of Plotinus that in this respect he is not 
inferior to Macrobius, who is usually regarded as the best informed of the 
Latin authors interested in neoplatonism. 

1 have gradually become convinced that there existed somewhere at 
some early period among the Celtic peoples of the British Isles a thesaurus 
of knowledge, which had been accumulated from materia! originating in 
the Italy of the post-Plotinian, Neoplatonic-Christian era. This thesaurus 
may have been the ultimate source of the speculative elements contained 
in Aldhelm’s enigma Creatura and in the Old English riddles 39 and 74. 
Any attempt at imparting more reality to this hypothetical thesaurus 
would require not only further searches of the kind I have undertaken, 
but also cooperative efforts of Celtic scholars. In my opinion, the publi- 
cation of early Celtic documents and their perusal with an eye to possible 
Graeco-Roman inspirations in them will remain a desideratum as long as 
we do not resign the hope of illuminating the origins of English civiliza- 
tion. 

ERIKA VON ERHARDT-SIEBOLD 


Vassar College 
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THE TRADITIONAL BACKGROUND OF 
PARTONOPEUS DE BLOIS 


HE romance of Partonopeus de Blois, though widely read and much 
admired in the Middle Ages, has not aroused a comparable interest 
among modern scholars. No edition of the French text has been pub- 
lished since 1834,! and no exhaustive investigation of its literary sources 
has yet appeared. The story is usually explained as a medievalized ver- 
sion of the legend of Cupid and Psyche, with the roles of hero and heroine 
reversed under the influence of Breton lais of the fairy mistress type.” 
Since critical discussions have tended to emphasize—perhaps over- 
emphasize—the indebtedness of Partonopeus to the classical legend and 
its folk tale analogues,* the connections with the Breton lais and the 
matiére de Bretagne have been explored only in a general and rather tenta- 
tive way.‘ A more specific study of these connections based on the avail- 
able French edition may help us to reach a clearer understanding of the 
materials which compose this charming romance, although a compre- 
hensive analysis must await a critical edition of the text. 
For the purposes of our discussion a summary of the romance, omitting 
the introductory historical survey, will prove useful. 


Partonopeus de Blois, the youthful nephew of King Clovis,5 while hunting a 


1 Partonopeus de Blois, ed. A. C. M. Robert, pub. G. Crapelet (Paris, 1834), usually re- 
ferred to as “the Crapelet edition.” At least two new editions are supposed to be in prepara- 
tion, one by Leon P. Smith (University of Chicago, Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 1x 
[1934], 419-422), the other by H. Martin (Work in Progress 1941, ed. James Osborn, David 
Kerr, p. 100), but neither has yet been published. Partonopeus is usually dated before 1188: 
see for discussion and references, L. A. Hibbard, Mediaeval Romance in England (New York, 
1924), pp. 200 f. 

? Cf. Hibbard, op. cit., pp. 206-212; Urban T. Holmes, Jr., A History of Old French Litera- 
ture (New York, 1938), pp. 152 f. 

3 See references in Hibbard, of. cit., p. 212 and discussion, p. 208; M. Kawczynski, Bulle- 
tin International de l’ Académie des Sciences de Cracovie, July 1901, pp. 123-133, and Bau- 
steine zur romanischen Philologie, Festgabe fiir A. Mussafia (Halle, 1905), pp. 193-210 (I 
regret that I have been unable to consult the same scholar’s book Partonopeus de Blois 
[Cracow, 1902]); G. Huet, Le Moyen Age, xx1t (1909), 22-28, and xx1x (1917), 44-52; 
W. Foerster, Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, xxi (1902), 28-33; 
C. Pschmadt, Die Sage von der verfolgten Hinde (Greifswald, 1911), p. 97; E. Tegethoff, 
Studien sum Méarchentypus von Amor und Psyche (Bonn, 1922), pp. 124-127; E. Kélbing, 
Germanist. Studien, 11 (1875), 55 ff. 

‘ The best discussion is to be found in Hibbard, op. cit., pp. 207-210; cf. also W. H. Scho- 
field, English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer (London, 1906), p. 307. For 
an excellent treatment of the taboo in Partonopeus with reference to Celtic parallels, see 
John R. Reinhard, The Survival of Geis in Mediaeval Romance (Halle, 1933), pp. 267-274. 

* According to the French text he is only thirteen years old. In the Middle English 
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boar in the Ardennes, is separated from his companions and loses his way. After 
much wandering he reaches the sea, where a ship rides at anchor. He finds no one 
aboard, and decides to sleep there that night. The ship bears him swiftly over the 
sea to a brilliantly shining city. He sees no one either in the streets or in the hall 
of the greatest palace, where he finds a fire lighted and tables set. He is served 
with abundant food by invisible agency, and later two lighted tapers guide him to 
a splendid bed. An unseen but tangible damsel slips in beside him, rebukes him 
for his intrusion but finally yields to his embraces. She explains that she is Melior, 
empress of Byzantium; after a diligent search for a suitable husband, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of her people, she had selected him as her future mate and 
had contrived the boar hunt and the other adventures. But since he is too young 
for knighthood, their marriage must be postponed for two and a half years until 
he reaches a suitable age for presentation to her people. Until then he must not 
look upon her, although she will visit him every night; but if he violates this 
prohibition, all her power will be lost. All his wishes will be granted, but he must 
see no one and none of her people will see him. She explains that she is a Chris- 
tian. Next morning he finds rich clothes prepared for him and a fine black horse, 
the gifts of Melior. 

At the end of a year, Partonopeus asks his amie for permission to visit his 
home. She urges him to go because France is in mortal danger now that Clovis 
is dead. After instructing him in chivalric conduct and commanding him to re- 
turn, she sends him away in the magic ship with his black horse. As he ap- 
proaches Blois, twelve sumpter horses laden with treasure are presented to him 
by a knight sent by Melior. Partonopeus offers his military services to the king 
against the formidable Saracen armies besieging him. The pagan king Sornegur 
challenges the French to single combat. Partonopeus, at first denied permission 
to accept the challenge because of his youth, acquits himself with glory in single 
combat with the veteran Sornegur. 

Partonopeus then wishes to return to Melior. When he explains the strange con- 
ditions of his love affair to his mother, she goes secretly to the king with the report 
that a devil has enchanted her son. With the aid of a magic potion she induces her 
son to betroth himself to the king’s niece, but the spell is broken when the maiden 
inadvertently refers to ‘la bele fee vostre amie.”” Refusing to speak to his mother, 
Partonopeus embarks on the magic ship and returns to Melior. She forgives him 
for his involuntary lapse. 

After six months he wishes to return to Blois, despite Melior’s warning 
against his mother’s plots. This time his mother appeals to the bishop of Paris, 
who summons the youth to confession and persuades him to look at his amie. 
On his return he takes his mother’s lantern, and when Melior visits him that 
night, he looks at her under its light. Finding her no monster, he is overcome with 
remorse. Melior, grief-stricken, explains that his act has caused her to lose all her 
powers of necromancy, which she had acquired as well as the seven liberal arts, 





version (Partonope de Blois, ed. A. T. Bédtker, EETS, ES, Vol. crx, 1912, 1. 521) he is 
eighteen, but if this is correct, it is hard to understand why Partonopeus is considered too 
young for knighthood and marriage. 
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divinity, and medicine. She banishes him, despite pleas of mercy from her sister 
Urrake. The inhabitants of the castle are now visible. Partonopeus again boards 
the magic ship, but now instead of Melior’s fine steed, he must ride his own thin 
weak horse, which first brought him there. 

At home he starves himself until he is unrecognizable, and determines to let 
the wild beasts in the Ardennes devour him. He escapes with a young pagan 
squire, whom he abandons after first having him baptized. The beasts in the 
forest do not molest Partonopeus, and he waits for death, after turning his pal- 
frey loose. The horse, attacked by a lion, kills it by a blow with his hoofs, and runs 
toward the sea neighing. A maiden in a becalmed ship is attracted by the neigh- 
ing, and with a wise mariner she follows the horse’s tracks until she discovers 
Partonopeus. She reveals herself as Urrake and to save his life tells him falsely 
that Melior had sent her. Partonopeus is too weak to walk, but the mariner 
mounts him on the palfrey and they embark on Urrake’s ship and sail to Salence, 
her island home, where he recovers his lost beauty under the tender care of Ur- 
rake and a young maiden Persewis, both of whom are secretly in love with him. 
Urrake, on a visit to Melior, rebukes her for her cruelty to Partonopeus, without 
revealing his whereabouts, and learns that Melior is to become the bride of the 
knight who wins a great tournament to be held for that purpose. 

On her return, Urrake gives Partonopeus arms and a swift horse, but he refuses 
to let her bind on his sword because of his promise that only Melior should per- 
form this ceremony. Urrake, Persewis, and Partonopeus then sail to Melior’s 
castle, where he is secretly led among the other new knights; Melior girds him 
with the sword without recognizing him. They return to Salence to await the 
tourney, but shortly before the time, Partonopeus is driven by a storm to the 
island of Thenedon, and imprisoned by its cruel lord Armans. Urrake and Perse- 
wis, in despair, join Melior for the tournament. 

When Armans departs for the tourney, Partonopeus persuades Armans’ wife 
to release him from prison so that he may attend; he promises to return after- 
wards. She gives him a white, red-eared horse, a white shield, and other arms. On 
the way, Partonopeus becomes the companion of a red-bearded knight named 
Gaudins, who had been converted to Christianity thirty years before. In the 
first day’s fighting Partonopeus distinguishes himself. On the second day, he un- 
seats his closest rival, the Sultan of Persia, and gives his banner to Melior as he 
rides by her window. Urrake recognizes him and reveals his identity to Melior.® 
On the third day, Partonopeus is declared the winner of the tournament, but he 
is challenged to single combat by the Sultan of Persia, whom he slays. Melior 
and Partonopeus are married; Persewis marries Gaudins; and Urrake weds the 
King of France. 


Basically the story of Partonopeus conforms to the classic pattern of 
the fairy mistress tale: the union of a supernatural woman with a mortal 


* There is a lacuna at this point in the Arsenal MS., the basis of Robert’s ed. The editor 
(Partonopeus, 11, 133) believes the text must have contained the following events: the de- 
feat and death of Armans, and Partonopeus’ return to his prison, where the widow of 
Armans releases him from his pledge; the conclusion of the second and third days of the 
tournament and the deliberations of the judges. 
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and her imposition of a taboo which, when broken by her lover, leads 
to her loss and disappearance. This simple outline with many variations 
is found in all parts of the world,’ but this fact alone is not sufficient to 
explain Partonopeus. Although theoretically the French author might 
have picked up his plot anywhere, from Japan to Scandinavia, a group 
of Breton lais provides the closest analogues. Four lais—Lanval, Graelent, 
Désiré, and the English Sir Launfal—telate the story of a fay who takes 
a mortal lover, lavishes wealth and gifts upon him, imposes a taboo, 
withdraws her favor when he violates it, but finally relents and is re- 
united with him. Another lai, Guingamor, though following a somewhat 
different pattern, also reveals significant parallels with Partonopeus. 
These lais, as Professor T. P. Cross and Professor R. S. Loomis have 
shown,® rest upon Celtic traditions preserved in Irish and Welsh sources, 
traditions which also penetrated into the longer Arthurian romances. 

The analogies between Partonopeus and this group of lais, however, 
are far more detailed and extensive than a general similarity of plot; yet, 
as we Shall see, there is no evidence of direct borrowing from the lais.® 
The resemblances are due rather to an underlying common tradition. 
An analysis of the major episodes in Partonopeus reveals a much larger 
element of Celtic tradition beneath the Graeco-Byzantine surface than 
one might at first suspect. 

Let us begin with the episode of the boar hunt, in which the hero 
makes his first appearance in the romance. Partonopeus hunts a boar in 
the Ardennes, is led astray by the animal until he reaches the sea and 
boards the ship which carries him to Melior’s city. Although the chase 
is rationalized as an ordinary hunt, it takes place amid the perils of the 
Ardennes forest, which “estoit hisdouse et faée’’; and we learn later 
(ll. 1381 ff.) that the boar was sent by Melior: 


“Par mon engien fu que li rois 
Ala chacier en Ardenois; 


7 J. Bolte, G. Polivka, Anmerkungen su den Kinder- und Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm 
(Leipzig, 1913-32), 1, 318 ff.; H. Holmstrém, Studier dver Svanjungfrumotivet i Vilun- 
darkvida och annorstides (Malmé, 1919); A. H. Krappe, The Science of Folk-Lore (London, 
1930), pp. 110-112; J. A. MacCulloch, Medieval Faith and Fable (Boston, 1932), pp. 45- 
57; E. S. Hartland, The Science of Fairy Tales (London, 1891), pp. 254-352. 

® T. P. Cross, MP, x11 (1915), 585-644; R. S. Loomis, Speculum, xx (1945), 189-203. 

* In any case, the chronology is too uncertain to permit any speculation on this point at 
present. The latest opinion on the dating of Marie’s lais is that they were composed before 
1189 (Marie de France, Lais, ed. A. Ewert [Oxford, Blackwell, 1944] p. x); Holmes, op. cit., 
p. 188, dates them 1167-84; Lucien Foulet dates Graelent between 1170-80, ZRP, 
xxx (1908), 264, but cf. E. M. Grimes, The Lays of Désiré, Graelent and Melion (New 
York, 1928), p. 1, who dates Désiré and Graelent “not later than the thirteenth century.” 
The borrowings from Chrétien’s romances which Foerster noted in his edition of Cliges 
(Halle, 1884), p. 339 and in Literaturblatt, xx1m, 28-33, are largely illusory; see F. Fisher, 
Narrative Art in Medieval Romances (Cleveland, 1938), pp. 58-64. 
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Par moi sivistes le saingler, 
Qui vos amena vers la mer; 
La vos fis amener la nef 

Qui ¢a vos a conduist soef.’’ 


The boar is thus a fairy animal sent by the fay to lure the hero. Post- 
poning for the present a discussion of the magic ship,'® we find a remark- 
ably similar boar hunt elaborately developed in Guingamor :™ 


Guingamor, the nephew of the king of Brittany, rejects the advances of the queen 
and through her vengeful wiles undertakes the perilous pursuit of a huge white 
boar which roams the forest, an adventure in which ten knights have already 
disappeared. The long chase leads Guingamor “parmi la lande aventuruse e la 
riviere perilluse,” to a splendid palace (Il. 367 f.): 

ki l’esguardout, d’argent pareit, 

merveilluse clarté rendeit, 
but he finds no human being there. Leaving the palace to continue the hunt, he 
comes to a fountain with gravel of gold and silver, where a ravishingly fair dam- 
sel, assisted by an attendant, is bathing. As he attempts to take her clothing, she 
calls him by name and offers him lodging. When he explains that he must first 
capture the white boar, she replies (Il. 464 ff.): 


“Amis, tuit cil ki sunt el munt 
nel porreient hui mes trover, 
tant ne s’en savreient pener, 
se de mei n’aveient ale.” 


If he will stay with her for three days, she promises him the boar. On their return 
to the palace, they are greeted by many knights, including the ten who had dis- 
appeared from Guingamor’s land. After enjoying the lady’s love for three days, 
Guingamor reminds her of her promise. He learns that the three days have in 
reality been three hundred years, that his uncle has long since died, and that 
none of his friends are alive. Since he insists on returning with the boar, she warns 
him not to taste food or drink once he has crossed the river. He disobeys her in- 
junction, and falls, old and feeble, from his horse (Il. 645 ff.): 


tost fu desfez e envieilliz 

e de sun cors si afiebliz 

que del cheval |’estut cheeir; 
ne pot ne pié ne main moveir. 


But two richly clad damsels, reproaching him for his disobedience, place him 
gently on his horse and take him, with his horse and dog, to a boat which carries 
him across the river, presumably to his love (Il. 663 ff.): 


10 See below, p. 931. 

"| Die Lais der Marie de France, ed. K. Warnke, 3 ed. (Halle, 1925), pp. 233 ff. Cf. Hib- 
bard, op. cit., p. 208; Cross, MP, x1, 590 ff. and Kittredge Ann. Papers (Boston, 1913), pp. 
377-387; Schofield, [Harvard] Studies and Notes, v (1896), 221 ff.; L. A. Paton, Studies in 
the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance (Boston, 1903), pp. 69 f. 
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Belement e suéf ]’unt pris, 
si l’unt sur un cheval asis, 
a la riviere le menerent; 
en un batel ultre passerent 
sun brachet e sun chaceiir. 
The resemblance to Partonopeus is clear: in both stories the nephew of 
a king engages in the perilous hunt of a fairy boar, which leads him over 
water (the sea in Partonopeus, the perilous river in Guingamor) to a glit- 
tering palace, which at first is uninhabited but later is filled with people; 
he encounters a fay who grants him her love and, as he returns to his own 
land, imposes a taboo. Although the taboo differs in the two stories, the 
hero violates it, and as a result suffers physical debility so extreme that 
he has to be lifted to his horse; in this state of weakness he is carried over 
the water again in a boat by two denizens of the Otherworld. In Guinga- 
mor, two damsels rescue the hero; in Partonopeus, Urrake and the mari- 
ner discover the hero, who is so weak from voluntary starvation that 
he cannot walk; they place him on his horse and take him to a boat 
which carries him over the sea to Urrake’s island (ll. 6140 ff.) : 
Atant voient le palefroi; 
Li notonier l’ont amené, 
Si ont Partonopeu monté. 


Dusqu’a le nef l’en ont mené, 

Sil’ont ens tot soef porté. 
In addition, Partonopeus seems to preserve a very slight trace of the 
supernatural lapse of time which is so important in the lai. Just as the 
fay in Guingamor announces to the hero that his uncle the king and all 
his friends and relatives are dead,"* so Melior announces to Partonopeus 
the death of his uncle the king and his father, despite his short absence 
from home and their apparent good health at the time of his departure 
(Il. 1919 ff.). 

The boar hunt in Partonopeus, then, is undeniably related to the story 
of Guingamor, but in view of such obvious differences as the nature of 
the taboo, the absence in Partonopeus of the motivation for the hunt, 
and other points that will readily occur to any reader, it is unlikely that 


12 Cf. Partonopeus, |. 5942: Fiebles ert, de petit pooir; and Partonopeus’ speech to Ur- 
rake, I]. 6103 ff.: 


“Od vos irai, vostre merci, 
Mais que portés soie de ci. 
Tant sui caitis, febles et las, 
Que je ne puis aler trois pas.” 
"8 Guingamor, 11. 553 f.: “Morz est vostre uncles e sa gent, 
n’i avez ami ne parent.” 
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the lai in its present form is the source of the boar hunt in the romance. 
Yet, on the other hand, the resemblances are too specific and distinctive 
to be commonplaces. The common source of both accounts was doubtless 
a Celtic tradition not too far removed from Guingamor. 

Guingamor itself is Breton in nomenclature and localization,“ and 
Celtic parallels, particularly Irish, have been indicated for various ele- 
ments in the story.’® For the boar hunt, M. Lot'* long ago pointed out 
a clear parallel in the Welsh Manawydan Vab Llyr, one of the four tra- 
ditional tales known as the Four Branches of the Mabinogi." In this in- 
cident, Pryderi and his stepfather Manawydan hunt a pure white boar. 
They pursue it until they come to a vast castle built in a place where 
they had never before seen either stone or building. The boar and their 
hunting dogs disappear, but despite Manawydan’s warnings, Pryderi 
insists on investigating the castle. Inside he finds neither man nor beast. 
In the center of the floor, however, there is a fountain inclosed with 
marble. The following features in the Welsh story agree with Guingamor: 
the white boar, the pursuit to a magic castle, the warnings of danger (by 
Manawydan in the Mabinogi and by the hero’s uncle in the lai), the ar- 
rival at the empty castle, the discovery of the fountain immediately 
afterward. In view of the fragmentary and corrupt state of the Welsh 
traditions preserved in the Mabinogion, this parallel is clear enough to 
establish firmly the Celtic provenance of the boar hunt in Guingamor 
and consequently in Partonopeus.'® 

A passage in Chrétien’s Erec sheds further light upon Guingamor and 
his supernatural mistress:!* 


4H. Zimmer, ZFSL, xi! (1891), 7-11; E. Brugger, ZFSL, xirx (1927), 206-216. 

4 Schofield, [Harvard] Studies and Notes, v (1896), 221 ff.; Paton, Fairy Mythology, pp. 
60 ff.; Cross, MP, x11, 611 ff.; W. Hertz, Spielmannsbuch, 2 ed. (Stuttgart, 1900), pp. 385 f. 
Cf. also a Welsh folk tale attached to Cwellyn Lake, which contains, like Guingamor, the 
supernatural lapse of time, in J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx (Oxford, 1901), 1, 
50. This same lake is the site of a fairy mistress story very similar to those discussed in this 
paper (ibid., 1, 46). 

16 F, Lot, Romania, xxx (1901), 14-16; cf. ibid., xxv (1896), 390. 

17 Pedeir Keinc y Mabinogi, ed. Ifor Williams (Cardiff, 1930), pp. 55 f.; White Book 
Mabinogion, ed. J. G. Evans (Pwllheli, 1907), pp. 34 ff.; Les Mabinogion, trans. J. Loth, 2 
ed. (Paris, 1913), 1, 159-161. Cf. R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New 
York, 1927), pp. 321 ff. 

18 Hunts of supernatural swine are common in Welsh and Irish tradition; for example, 
the hunting of the Twrch Trwyth and the chase of the sow Henwen, but these stories are 
different, as Nitze has justly observed (Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze, 1, 141 ff.). Yet such stories 
do show that the dangerous pursuit of supernatural white swine was a familiar literary 
theme in Ireland and Wales. Cf. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 11, 509-537. 

19 Christian von Troyes, Erec und Enide, ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 1890), 1]. 1952 ff. Bruce 
dates the romance about 1168 (Evolution of Arthurian Romance, 2 ed. [Géttingen, 1928] 1, 
102). Foerster, Wérterbuch (Halle, 1914), suggests a date before 1164. 
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Graislemiers de Fine Posterne 

I amena conpaignons vint, 

Et Guingomars ses frere i vint; 
De l’isle d’Avalon fu sire. 

De cestui avons oi dire 

Qu’il fu amis Morgain la fée, 

Et ce fu veritez provée. 


According to this tradition recorded in Chrétien’s earliest extant ro- 
mance, Guingamor”® was the ami of Morgain la Fée and dwelt with her 
in the isle of Avalon as its lord.** Whether or not the author of Guingamor 
himself identified the nameless fay with Morgain, the allusion in Erec, 
an entirely independent and perhaps earlier source, proves the existence 
of at least one tradition that Morgain was the name of Guingamor’s 
fairy mistress.” This identification is supported by a fourteenth century 
version of the story of Ogier le Danois,” in which, in the course of many 
bizarre adventures, Morgain lures the hero to Avalon, keeps him there 
for two centuries that seem to him only twenty years, and imposes a 
taboo when he insists on returning to test the truth of the lapse of time. 
In this story the Guingamor formula is attached to Morgain—a neat 
confirmation of the tradition in Erec that Morgain was Guingamor’s 
amie. As we shall presently see, this identification of the fay with Morgain 
is a clue of the utmost importance in the understanding of Partonopeus 
and its analogues. 

The passage in Erec links Guingamor not only with Morgain but also 
with Graelent, for the name Graislemiers de Fine Posterne is obviously 
a distortion of the form Graalant Muer found in the lai of Graelent (11.8, 
756).*4 It is not surprising to find the names thus associated, since Grae- 


20 The form in Erec is obviously a variant of Guingamor. Cf. the variants listed in 
Foerster’s 1890 ed.: Guingamars, Guingas, Guigamor, Guilemers. 

*1 Morgain’s connection with Avalon is one of the commonplaces of Arthurian literature. 
See Paton, op. cit., Index, s.v. “Avalon.” Cf. further, Loomis, RR, xx1x (1938), 176 f. 

2 For another reference to Guingamor’s amour with a fay, see Perceval le Gallois, ed. 
C. Potvin (Mons, 1866-71), rv, ll. 21857 ff. Here the story is conflated with Welsh tra- 
ditions: cf. H. Newstead, Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance (New York, 1939), pp. 
120-134. 

%3 This is available only in summaries. Cf. Paton, op. cit., pp. 74-80; W. von Wurzbach, 
Geschichte des franzisischen Romans (Heidelberg, 1912), p. 77; La Chevalerie Ogier de Dane- 
marche, ed. J. Barrois (Paris, 1842), 1, xvii—xxi, ]xii—lxiii. 

4 Ed. E. M. Grimes. All references to Graelent and to Désirbere to this edition. The iden- 
tification with Graelent is confirmed by a passage in Renaut dt Beaujeu’s Le Bel Inconnu, 
ed. G. P. Williams (Paris, 1929), ll. 5519 ff.: 5 

Grahelens de Fine Posterne 


Se rarmoit dalés un ierne, 
Les lui ses freres Guingamuer, 
Ki s’entramerent de bon cuer. 
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lent is the hero of an adventure similar to Guingamor’s. At the same time 
the lai of Graelent furnishes a link between Guingamor and Partonopeus. 


Graelent, a knight of Brittany, is favored by the king because of his prowess. The 
queen falls in love with him, but after Graelent spurns her, she maliciously in- 
duces the king to withdraw his favor. As a result Graelent becomes so poor that 
only one mean horse and one squire remain to him. The daughter of his host 
lends him a saddle and bridle, and as he rides forth, the townsfolk jeer at him be- 
cause of his shabby clothes. Entering a forest through which runs a river, he spies 
a snow-white hind. In pursuit of it he comes upon a fountain in which a beauteous 
maiden, attended by two damsels, is bathing. When Graelent attempts to seize 
her clothing, she calls him by name and protests angrily. After some resistance 
to Graelent’s ardent wooing, she grants him her love and declares (Il. 329 ff.): 


“Por vos ving ¢a a la fontaingne, 
Je souferé por vos grant painne, 
Bien savoie ceste aventure.” 


She promises to give him money, treasure, and rich clothing, and to be with him 
at all times, as long as he keeps their love secret. On his return to his lodgings, 
she sends him a destrier “tot blanc . . . soz ciel n’ot plus bel,/ Ne mieus portant 
ne plus isnel,” and rich raiment as well as great treasure. She visits him constantly 
and Graelent’s life is blissful. But one day at a feast the king commands the queen 
to stand on the dais and put off her robes to be admired by the whole court. Only 
Graelent remains silent, and when the angry queen demands an explanation, he 
reveals that he knows a lady thirty times fairer. He is commanded to prove his 
boast, but to his sorrow he finds that he has indeed lost his lady. But just as the 
judges are deciding his fate, four damsels, each of whom is fairer than the queen, 
ride to the hall announcing the arrival of their mistress. Graelent’s lady arrives, 
and her beauty proves his boast. As she rides away, Graelent pursues her on his 
white horse until she rides into the river. Although she warns him not to try to 
cross it, he nearly drowns in the attempt. Even after her second warning he 
plunges in and is separated from his horse in the river. Heeding the pleas of her 
attendants, the lady rescues her drowning lover and carries him to her own land. 
His destrier grieves for his master and is still heard neighing in the forest (ll. 
735 ff.): 

Ses destriers qui li eschapa, 

En la forest ariere ala, 

Grant duel mena por son seignor, 

Ne fu en pais ne nuit ne jor. 

Puis lonc tens el pais heni, 

Par la contrée |’ont of. 

Voloient le prendre et tenir, 

Mes onques nus nu pot sesir; 

Onc puis ne volt nul home atendre, 

Ne nus nu pot lacier ne prendre. 

Mout lonc tens aprés ]’of on 

Par maint an en cele saison 

Que ses sires de lui parti, 
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La noise, la friente, et le cri 
Que li bons chevaus demenot 
Por son seignor que perdu ot. 


Like Guingamor, Graelent rejects the advances of an amorous queen, 
whose love turns to hatred and who plots his downfall. The queen’s 
malice in Guingamor leads to the perilous boar hunt; in Graelent, it causes 
his impoverishment. Just as Guingamor hunts a white fairy boar, so 
Graelent pursues a snow-white hind. The chase, though not fully de- 
veloped in Graelent as it is in Guingamor and Partonopeus, leads directly 
to the encounter with the fay. The fountain scenes in the two lais are 
strikingly similar: the fay accompanied by two attendants (one attend- 
ant in Guingamor) is bathing in a fountain in the forest; the hero attempts 
to seize her clothing; she addresses him by name and after rebuking him 
for his discourtesy grants him her love. At this point in the story the two 
lais diverge widely, though adhering to the formula of the taboo imposed 
by the fay, the hero’s disobedience and punishment, and his final trans- 
lation over the water to Faery. An interesting feature, obviously tra- 
ditional, is the perilous river in both lais: in Guingamor the river is called 
“la riviere perilluse” ;* in Graelent, though it is not named, it is indeed so 
perilous that Graelent would have drowned without the fay’s interven- 
tion. These agreements in the two stories are sufficient to explain the 
linking of Graelent and Guingamor. 

Many of the features in Graelent which are not paralleled in Guingamor 
appear, however, in Partonopeus. Graelent, we learn, is so impoverished 
that he has nothing left but one horse, and people laugh at his shabby 
clothes. Similarly, in the English Sir Launfal, a close analogue of Grae- 
lent,** Launfal, because of his poverty, has to wear tattered clothes and 
ride a horse that evokes derision (ll. 213 ff.): 

He rood with lytyll pryde; 

Hys hors slod and fel yn pe fen, 

Wherefore hym scornede many men 
Abowte hym fere and wyde.” 


In Partonopeus, of course, there are no lustful queens and the hero is not 
poor, but despite all the author’s rationalization,”* definite traces of this 


?5 Guingamor (in Warnke, Lais), 1]. 358, 178. 

% Middle English Metrical Romances, ed. W. H. French and C. B. Hale (New York, 1930), 
pp. 345-380. Cf. R. S. Loomis, Speculum, xx, 189 ff.; E. M. Grimes, op. cit., pp. 19 ff. 

27 Possibly Marie de France, as Schofield suggested (PMLA, xv [1900], 151), preserves 
a trace of the same feature in Lanval, |. 46: “Mes sis cheval tremble forment,”’ when Lanva! 
reaches the bank of a river, but the horse may have behaved in this way because he sensed 
the supernatural. 

*8 On rationalization in Partonopeus, see F. Fisher, op. cit., pp. 44-51; Reinhard, Survival 
of Geis, pp. 267-274. 
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tradition are present. For example, Partonopeus’ horse is described thus 
(ll. 777 ff.): 


Li roncis est magres et las, 
Crupe ot agué et les flans bas, 


on his arrival in Melior’s city;?* and later, after the betrayal of Melior 
when Partonopeus is sent home in disgrace (11.5123 ff.): 


L’en li amoine son roncin, 
Et las et maigre et miserin. 


The events in the story fail to explain why the wealthy and favored 
nephew of the king of France should ride so sorry a horse. This detail 
seems to presuppose a stage in the development of the story in which 
the hero, like Graelent and Launfal, was poor; in Partonopeus only the 
symbol of penury remains. 

Although Partonopeus does not encounter Melior at a fountain, their 
first meeting reveals marked resemblances to the fountain scene in Grae- 
lent.*° The fay at first speaks angrily to Graelent; then, when he asks her 
love, she reproaches him for his boldness (ll. 281 ff.): 


“Graalant, tu quiers grant outrage, 

Il n’avient pas a ton parage 

D’amer fame de mon lignage.”’ 
Finally, of course, she yields to his wooing and he has his will of her. Then 
she reveals that she had come to the fountain just for the purpose of 
meeting him and that she will thenceforth be his constant companion 
and will provide him with all he may desire if he obeys her command to 
keep their love secret.*! In Partonopeus the corresponding scene is drawn 
out from |. 1121 to 1. 1574; yet Melior behaves with precisely the same 
inconsistent combination of coyness and amorousness as the fay in Grae- 
lent. At first she denounces Partonopeus for his presumption and threat- 
ens him with dire punishment. Then she relents as he pleads for mercy, 
and she finally yields, with diminishing protests. Then she explains that 
she has contrived to bring him to her, since she had previously selected 
him to be her husband. Like the fay in Graelent, Melior explains the con- 
dition of their secret love (that Partonopeus must not try to look at her 


29 Cf. ll. 1607 f.: Mais son ronci n’i troeve pas 
Qu’il i laissa et magre et las. 

58° Cf. Hibbard, Mediaeval Romance in England, p. 208; Grimes, op. cit., pp. 23 f. 

51 This inconsistency in the fay’s behavior has been the subject of much discussion. See 
Schofield, PMLA, xv, 132 ff. and Cross, M P, xm, 615 ff. Cross proves that since early Celtic 
tradition is rich in coy fays as well as forth-putting ones, it is unnecessary to postulate 
Germanic influence, as Schofield argued. Cf. Reinhard, op. cit., p. 245. 
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until they can marry), and promises to visit him each night and to pro- 
vide every luxury for him. 

Despite the difference in the length and treatment of the two accounts, 
the same sequence of incidents and the same inconsistency in the fay’s 
behavior show the dependence of Partonopeus upon the tradition repre- 
sented in Graelent. The scene in Partonopeus cannot be the source of 
Graelent since, as we have seen, the fountain scene closely corresponds to 
Guingamor in features which have no counterpart in Partonopeus. 

If the first meeting of Partonopeus and Melior parallels the action of 
the fountain scene, the setting seems to be indebted to the tradition 
represented in Lanval, Launfal, and Désiré. Just as Partonopeus meets 
Melior for the first time in her magnificent bed, so Lanval first finds his 
lady lying on a splendid bed in her tent (Il. 97 ff.): 


Ele jut sur un lit mult bel 
(li drap valeient un chastel) 
en sa chemise senglement. 


Similarly, Launfal’s mistress is discovered lying on a “‘bed of prys” 
in a pavilion; and Désiré’s® on a rich couch “‘dedenz une feuillie.”’ 

Still more significant is the parallelism between the gifts of Melior and 
the gifts of the fays in Graelent, Launfal, and Lanval. Graelent’s mistress 
sends him a swift white horse, rich garments, and money and treasure.™ 
Launfal’s mistress gives him a magic purse to provide inexhaustible 
wealth, and sends him rich raiment, ten sumpter horses laden with gold 
and silver, and her own marvelous white steed, Blaunchard.* In Lanza, 
the fay provides new clothes and riches for her lover;** and though the 
gift of a horse is not mentioned, she rides to the rescue of Lanval on a 
white horse,® which later carries them both away to Avalon.” 

Similarly, when Partonopeus awakens after his nocturnal experiences 
in Melior’s palace, he finds new and better clothes prepared for him 
(Il. 1585 ff.): 

Et quant il volt ses dras vestir 
Dont il a ore bel loisir, 

N’i a mie les siens trovés; 
Ains i trova mellors assés, 

Et bien tailliés 4 se mesure 


3 Désiré, ed. Grimes, ll. 177-181. 

% Graelent, ed. Grimes, Il. 351-392. 

% Sir Launfal, ed. French and Hales, !I. 319 ff. 

% Tanval, ed. Warnke, 1]. 173 ff., 112 ff. 

% Lanval, ll. 557 f.: Un blanc palefrei chevalchot, 
ki bien e suéf la portot. 

* Lanval, ll. 656 ff.: Quant la pucele ist fors de I’us 
sur le palefrei detriers li 
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In this detail, Partonopeus is closer to Lanval than to Graelent and Laun- 
fal. Lanval’s new clothes are presented to him immediately after his first 
meeting with the fay; Launfal and Graelent return home in their tattered 
garments. The new clothes are entirely appropriate in the lais, since 
much is made of the shabby garb of Graelent and Launfal; but Parto- 
nopeus is not ill-clad, and the new garments seem rather pointless unless 
they stem from the same literary tradition that is represented in the lais. 

Moreover, just as Launfal’s mistress sends him ten sumpter horses 
laden with gold and silver, so Melior sends Partonopeus, when he returns 
to Blois, twelve sumpter horses also laden with gold and silver (ll. 1985 
ff.). And, to complete the parallel, Melior provides a fine horse for her 
lover (ll. 1607 ff.): 


Mais son ronci n’i troeve pas 
Qu’il i laissa et magre et las; 
Mais un ceval i a trové, 

Et bel et bon et sejorné; 

Mais tant est noirs qu’il le soscient, 
Et a male cose le tient. 


Partonopeus returns to Blois with his horse and rides him in the great 
single combat with Sornegur, on which depends the fate of France (Il. 
2275 ff.). In like manner, Launfal’s Blaunchard takes part in battle, not 
only in the tournament proclaimed “for loue of Syr Launfal/ And for 
Plaunchard hys good stede,/ To wyte how hym wold spede [II. 435 ff.]”’ 
but also in Launfal’s single combat with Sir Valentyne (Il. 505 ff.).** 





de plein eslais Lanva] sailli. 
Od li s’en vait en Avalun, 
ceo nus recuntent li Bretun, 
en un isle qui mult est beals; 
la fu raviz li dameiseals. 

38 In the Welsh Owein, trans. Loth, Les Mabinogion, 11, 36 f., a countess who has medical 
skill like that of Morgain la Fée, gives Owein a black horse, said to be the best in the world, 
which Owein rides in a duel with the countess’ bitter enemy, whom he defeats. It is also 
noteworthy that Cuchulainn had a black horse which, with the Gray of Macha, was at- 
tached to his battle chariot, See. E. Hull, Cuchullin Saga (London, 1898), pp. 239 f., 259, 
277 f. The behavior of the horse that accompanies Partonopeus on his suicidal mission in 
the Ardennes strongly suggests the behavior of Blaunchard and Graelent’s horse. Graelent’s 
horse grieves in the forest for his master, resists capture, and long afterward may be heard 
neighing at the season when he lost his master (II. 735 ff.); and “Every yere, vpon a certayn 
day/ Me may here Launfales stede nay, / And hym se with syght.” The horse of Par- 
tonopeus first kills a lion which attacks him, and then runs toward the sea neighing so loudly 
that he accomplishes the rescue of his master. A common tradition seems to lie behind the 
three accounts of the neighing horse. The fighting qualities of Partonopeus’ horse resemble 
those of Blaunchard, and the faery steed Baiard in Les Quatre Fils A ymon (ed. F. Castets, 
Montpellier, 1909), who fights in combat beside his master and defeats many enemy horses 
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These detailed parallels of Partonopeus with Graelent, Launfal, and 
Lanval—now with one lai, now with another, in a varied combination of 
motifs—can only mean that the romance drew upon the same storehouse 
of tradition as the Breton lais. Can we identify this basic tradition more 
precisely? As Professor Loomis has recently proved,** the gift of a 
wonderful horse by a fay to the mortal she loves is a motif persistent!y 
associated with Morgain la Fée. As early as 1160 the Roman de Troie*® 
records that Morgain la Fée gave to Hector, whom she loved in vain, a 
remarkable horse: 


Co fu li tres plus beaus chevaus 

Sor que montast nus hom charnaus, 
Et li mieudre e li plus coranz, 

Li plus hardiz e li plus granz; 

Et bele rien onc ne fu nee. 


Now Launfal’s mistress, who gave him Blaunchard, was ‘“‘the kynges 
doughter of Olyroun [l. 278]” and later carried him off to that “‘iolyf ile 
{l. 1022].”” Olyroun is undoubtedly a substitution for Avalon; as Marie 
de France informs us, the isle of Avalon was the destination of Lanval 
and his mistress.“ The fay who dwells in Avalon, of course, is Morgain. 
In Lanval, therefore, although the gift of a horse is not mentioned, the 
fay is connected with Morgain by her abode in Avalon; in Launfal, she 
is similarly linked with her not only by the localization but also by the 
characteristic gift of the horse to her lover; the fay in Graelent, then, who 





(ll. 3969 ff., 9173 ff.), who escapes drowning in the Meuse by breaking a millstone with his 
hoofs, and who still is said to roam the Ardennes; cf. A. Meyrac, Traditions . . . des Ar- 
dennes (Charleville, 1890), pp. 330 f., and Castets, op. cit., p. 121. A parallel to the lion’s 
attack upon the horse appears in 7 yolet, 1]. 465 ff. (ed. G. Paris, Romania, vim [1879]), but 
here the horse is killed. At any rate, the belligerent supernatural horse is common in Celtic 
tradition: cf. Cross, MP, xm, 652 ff.; Loomis, Speculum, xx, 191 f.; T. M. Chotzen, 
Neophilologus, xvi1t (1933), 51 ff., 131 ff. The Gray of Macha is the most famous example; 
he fought beside his master and slew many foes with his teeth and hoofs; and before 
Cuchulainn’s last battle he manifested great sorrow. From such noble and valiant Celtic 
animals the steeds of Graelent, Launfal, Partonopeus, and Renaud de Montauban seem to 
have inherited many traits. 

39 Speculum, xx, 183 ff. 

4° Benoit de Ste. Maure, Roman de Troie, ed. L. Constans, SA7F (Paris, 1904), 1, I]. 8023 
ff. Cf. Loomis, loc. cit., 183-185 for proof that the fay’s name was really Morgain. Cf. Paton, 
Fairy Mythology, p. 21. Cf. also La Bataille Loquifer I, ed. J. Runeberg (Helsingfors, 1913), 
1. 3665: 

Saut ou destrier ki fu Morgain la fee. 

On this text, see Runeberg, Etudes sur la geste Rainouart (Helsingfors, 1905). 

! G. L. Kittredge, American Journal of Philology, x (1889), 13 f.; Loomis, Speculum, xx, 
189. Olyroun is Oléren, an actual island off the west coast of France. Marie’s version, how- 
ever, is supported by the form Amylyone in Sir Landeval and by Amilion in Sir Lambewell. 
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gives a horse to her lover in like circumstances and who in other respects 
closely resembles Launfal’s mistress, must also be related to Morgain. 
Now, as we have observed, Graelent’s mistress reveals undeniable af- 
finities with the fay in Guingamor, who is identified with Morgain in an 
independent tradition preserved in Erec. Thus all the evidence converges 
toward the conclusion that these fays owe their resemblances in nature 
and activities to a common origin in the traditions of Morgain la Fée. 

It follows, therefore, that since Melior is distinctively related to the 
fays in Guingamor, Graelent, Launfal, and Lanval, she must also be re- 
lated to their prototype Morgain.” We shall find ample confirmation for 
this hypothesis in many other elements of Partonopeus which show the 
influence of the varied traditions attracted to the figure of Morgain la 
Fée. 

These traditions, for example, offer a clear explanation for the magic 
ship which transports the hero back and forth from Melior’s realm. This 
boat has usually been compared to the similar vessel in Marie de France’s 
lai Guigemar :“ 


Guigemar, a knight in the service of the king of Brittany, hunts a stag. Lingering 
behind his companions, he sees a white hind with a fawn. He wounds her with an 
arrow, which rebounds and wounds him in the thigh. The hind announces that 
he has slain her and that his wound is incurable unless he can find a woman who 
has suffered the greatest pain in the world for love. Guigemar rides through the 
forest until he reaches the sea, where he sees a fair ship at anchor; it is made of 
ebony and the sails are silk. He climbs aboard, but finds it empty. The ship bears 
him out to sea and finally to a realm ruled by a jealous old lord who keeps his fair 
young wife in captivity. The ship lands at her quarters and greatly frightens her. 
When she hears his story, she offers him lodging and cares for his wound. They 
fall in love, and Guigemar dwells secretly with her for a year and a half. Then her 
husband discovers them and sends Guigemar back on the magic ship to his home. 
Later the lady escapes and finds the ship ready to carry her to Brittany. After 
thrilling adventures she and her lover are reunited. 


This tale resembles Partonopeus only in the self-propelled and empty 
boat and the preliminary stag hunt. But there is no indication that the 
hunt, as in Partonopeus and Guingamor, was instigated by a fay, nor are 
we ever told who sent the magic boat. Certainly, as Miss Paton and 
Kohler observe,“ the lady in the story knows nothing about it and is 
even terrified of its supernatural properties. In the present form of 


4 The name Melior, of course, is no more traditional than the name Tryamour assigned 
to Launfal’s mistress. See Loomis, loc. cit., 189, n. 10. 

“8 W. Hertz, Spielmannsbuch, 2 ed., p. 354; Kélbing, Garmanist. Studien, 11 (1875), 109; 
Pschmadt, op. cit., pp. 88 f.; Paton, op. cit., pp. 66f.; Marie de France, Lais, ed. Warnke, 
3 ed., p. cii; A. C. L. Brown, MP, xrv (1916), 392, n. 4; Hibbard, op. cit., p. 208. 

“ Paton, op. cit., pp. 66 f.; Kohler, in Marie de France, Lais, ed. Warnke, p. cii. 
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Guigemar the motifs are too confused to permit us to determine with any 
certainty the relationship of this lai to Partonopeus. 

A clearer parallel to Melior’s boat, however, appears in Floriant et 
Florete, a thirteenth century romance which preserves much authentic 
tradition.” Floriant has been fostered since infancy by Morgain in her 
castle at Mongibel. When he is fifteen, she knights him, gives him a horse 
and white armor, and a magic ship (ll. 786 ff.): 


‘‘Demain vous ferai chevalier, 
Caiens a le plus biau destrier 
Qui soit el mont: j’el vous donrai, 
Richement vous adouberai. 
Puis vous dirai que vous ferez: 
Dedens une nef enterrez 
Que je vous ferai amener; 

Més ne vous estuet rien douter, 
Vent ne tempeste ne orage: 
Car ele ne puet empirier, 
Verser, fendre ne despecier; 
Quar ele est toute d’ybenas. 

La nef est fete en tel maniere 
Que avant, encoste et arriere, 

Ensi com vous commanderez, 
S’en ira la ou vous vorrez.” 


This ship carries Floriant to many adventures and ultimately to Arthur’s 
court, and then returns by itself to Mongibel.“ Here, as in Partonopeus, 
we find a self-propelling ship which belongs to a fay and which she be- 
stows upon her favorite to transport him to heroic adventures.*’ Of 


“ Floriant et Florete, ed. Francisque-Michel (Roxburghe Club, Edinburgh, 1873). Bruce, 
Evolution, 11, 254, dates it in the third quarter of the thirteenth century. Cf. for discussion, 
Paton, Fairy Mythology, pp. 17 f., 189 f., 250 ff.; A. Graf, Miti, Leggende, e Superstizioni del 
Medio Evo (Torino, 1892-93), 11, 303 ff. 

“ Mongibel, or Mt. Etna, in Sicily was another traditional home of Morgain; cf. Le 
Chevalier du Papegau, ed. F, Heuckenkamp (Halle, 1896), p. 11, 1. 18: “je suis seur Mor- 
gaine la fee de Montgibel.” For discussion see Paton, Fairy Mythology, pp. 250 ff.; Graf, op. 
cit., 11, 303 ff. It seems to have been regarded as a substitute for Avalon; cf. Maugis d’ Aigre- 
mont (ed. F. Castets, Montpellier, 1893), 1. 6147: “Que li. i. ne fuiroit por l’or de Mongi- 
bel.” This is clearly a variant of the phrase “tot l’or d’Avalon,” which was proverbial as 
early as 1130, since it appears in the Couronnement Louis. For a discussion of the gold of 
Avalon, see Loomis, RR, xxx (1941), 19 f. 

“ Although Floriant is Morgain’s fosterling, he seems also to have been her lover; cf. Il. 
2523 f.: 


“Florians, Morgain te salue, 
Si comme t’amie et ta drue.” 
In Maugis d’Aigremont the fay Oriande is both foster-mother and mistress; see discussion 
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course, since Floriant has known Morgain all his life, he does not need 
to be introduced to her through the complicated machinery of a hunt 
followed by a voyage in a magic ship; but, significantly enough, at a 
later point in the story** Floriant pursues a white stag ‘‘ausi blans come 
vis argens [Il. 8182],” which leads him to Morgain’s castle, where he 
learns from her (ll. 8227 ff.): 


“Li cers que vous chacié avez, 
Par quoi ¢aiens estes entrez, 
Fu par moi la-defors tramis.” 


In other words, the different story pattern in Floriant has necessitated 
the separation of the two elements which appear together in sequence 
in Partonopeus—the hunt of the fairy animal and the voyage in the magic 
ship. 

Further evidence that the magic ship is an authentic part of the Mor- 
gain traditions is its close connection in Floriant with the characteristic 
gift of a horse, “le plus biau destrier/ Qui soit el mont,” by Morgain to 
her beloved.*® It is clear that Melior’s magic ship belongs to the same 
complex of traditions as the other elements of Partonopeus that are re- 
lated to Guingamor, Graelent, Launfal, and Lanval. 

The rather curious relationship of Melior to Partonopeus is illumi- 
nated by four other stories belonging to the Morgain legend. As we have 
seen, Floriant, when he is fifteen, asks his foster-mother Morgain who 
his parents are. She tells him only that he is of royal birth; ‘ “ Més oren- 
droit plus n’en saurez [l. 784],”’’ and that his question indicates his readi- 
ness for knighthood. Next day she knights him, gives him the best horse 
in the world as well as white armor, and sends him to Arthur’s court. 
Later (Il. 2423 ff.) in a letter she reveals his parentage and announces 
that his widowed mother is being besieged by his father’s murderer. 
Floriant, aided by Arthur and his knights, undertakes the rescue of his 
mother. In the course of the tremendous battle, he fights a duel with his 
father’s murderer and defeats him. 

In Ulrich von Zatzikhoven’s Lanzelet, the Lady of the Sea, whose 





below, p. 933. For other instances of a fay as both foster-mother and mistress, see Paton, 
Fairy Mythology, p. 194 n.; Fiori de Leggende, ed. E. Levi (Bari, 1914), pp. 63-72; Heinrich 
von dem Tiirlin, Diu Krone, ed. Scholl, ll. 24517-24520. 

48 Floriant et Florete, 1. 8180 ff. 

49 Of course, we need hardly be reminded of the more familiar tradition that Morgain 
transported Arthur to Avalon in a boat for the healing of his wounds. Note also the similar 
account in Guingamor, where two damsels sent by the fay convey the enfeebled hero in a 
boat across the perilous river. But these vessels, though connected with Morgain, are not 
self-moving. 
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identity with Morgain has been established by Professor Loomis,*° simi- 
larly fosters the hero from infancy. When he is fifteen he asks her to let 
him depart to fight in tourneys and to tell him his name and lineage. She 
replies that before he can learn his name he must first defeat her foe, the 
terrible Iweret. She gives him “‘a passing good horse that was fleet and 
strong” and armor “white as a swan,” and instructs him at great length 
to be honorable and steadfast in conduct. Eventually he slays Iweret in 
single combat. Afterwards his foster-mother sends him a message reveal- 
ing his name and lineage.™ 

The Vulgate Lancelot preserves another version of the same story.™ 
La Dame du Lac, who has fostered Lancelot since his infancy, realizes 
that she can no longer keep him with her when he reaches the age of 
eighteen. She conceals his lineage from him. In an interview with him, 
she delivers a long lecture on the duties and obligations of a knight. She 
gives him white armor and a white horse before he goes to Arthur to be 
knighted. 

Finally, in the extremely entertaining chanson de geste Maugis d’ Aigre- 
mont* the hero is fostered from infancy by Oriande la Fée, who, like 
Morgain, inhabits Mongibel. Since the initial of Morgain’s name is often 
omitted in MSS, the form Oriande can be explained as a slight variation 
of Morgain, with the M omitted.5* When Oriande’s foster-son reaches the 
proper age, she knights him, girds him with a sword, and (ll. 617 f.): 


Puis en fist son ami, si l’ama par amor 
Et si le fist jesir desoz son covertor. 


She assists him in the rescue of the fabulous steed Baiard from his cap- 
tivity by a demon on a neighboring island. On the return of Maugis to 


5° Loomis, Speculum, xx, 188 and n. 1, 190. The son of the Lady of the Sea was Mabuz, 
a name derived from French Mabon. According to Welsh tradition, Mabon’s mother is 
Modron, who is also the daughter of Avallach and the mother of Owein by Urien. Morgain 
la Fée was the daughter of Avallo (Avalloc), and the mother of Yvain by Urien. Cf. Loomis, 
RR, xx1x, 176 f. 

51 L. A. Paton, Sir Lancelot of the Lake (New York, 1929), pp. 7-12. 

% The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, ed. H. O. Sommer (Washington, 
1908-16), mm, 111-118. Cf. ibid., 86-90, where the Dame du Lac reveals amorous senti- 
ments toward Lancelot that are not entirely maternal. 

53 Ed. F. Castets (Montpellier, 1893). The editor (p. 316) thinks that this work is not 
very much later in date than Beuves d’Aigremont and Renaud de Montauban, which are usu- 
ally dated in the second half of the twelfth century. 

5 The essential identity of Morgain and Oriande has been recognized by Castets, who 
writes (p. 327): “Notre trouvére a remplacé Morgain par Oriande.” On the omission of the 
initial in Morgain’s name see Loomis, Speculum, xx, 183-185. Cf. the forms Argante and 
Urganda, both variants of Morgain. 
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Mongibel with his horse, he defeats in single combat a pagan who men- 
aces Oriande. When his wounds are healed, he asks her who his parents 
are. After first refusing, she tells him his history. 

These four stories clearly represent the same fundamental tradition 
about Morgain. Let us summarize the essential features: 


1. The hero is the foster-son of Morgain: Floriant. Since both Oriande la Fée 
and the Lady of the Sea can be identified with Morgain, this is a genuine 
feature of the basic tradition. 

2. When he is ready for knighthood, he asks her about his home and parentage: 
Floriant, Lanzelet, Maugis. In Lancelot the fay conceals this information 


from the hero. 

3. She knights him: Floriant, Maugis. In Lancelot she escorts him to Arthur for 
this purpose. Floriant is also sent to Arthur’s court. 

4. She gives him a horse and white armor: Floriant, Lanzelet, Lancelot. Oriande 
assists him in obtaining a fabulous steed. 

5. She instructs him in his chivalric duties: Lanzelet, Lancelot. 

6. For her sake or as a result of her advice he engages in single combat and 
defeats his enemy: Floriant, Lanzelet, Maugis. 


Although the pattern is somewhat obscured in Partonopeus, we may 
discern enough of the outline and specific details to identify it as the 
same. Partonopeus first appears in the romance at the age of thirteen 
(1.543); and there is no account of his childhood. But thirteen is surely 
a precocious age for the experiences, amatory and otherwise, that befall 
Partonopeus. Even if this number is the result of a scribal error, an ex- 
traordinary emphasis on his tender years pervades the romance. The 
king is reluctant to let Partonopeus fight Sornegur because of his extreme 
youth. The taboo is imposed because, as Melior explains, she cannot 
marry him with propriety until he is a knight: hence he must be con- 
cealed for two and a half years while he is still too young. After the affair 
is discovered, Melior’s attendants blame her for taking a gargon as her 
lover (ll. 4827 f.): 

Et dient qu’ele a mescoisi 
Quant d’un garcon fist son ami. 


Now, since a fay is ageless, there is no reason why she cannot be both 
foster-mother and mistress of the same hero; indeed, in Maugis and 
Floriant, this double function is assigned to Morgain. But where the 
romancer tries to rationalize the supernatural], the double role is certain 
to cause some embarrassment and to result in the suppression of one or 
the other aspect. Thus, in Lancelot and Lanzelet, the fay appears as the 


55 The five-hundred-odd lines of introduction are a historical survey doubtless suggested 
by the Roman de Troie and the Roman d’Eneas. Cf. Fisher, Narrative Art, p. 33; A. Dressler, 
Der Einfluss des altfr. Eneasromans auf die Altfr. Lit., pp. 38 f. 
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foster-mother. In Partonopeus, Melior is the fairy mistress, but such de- 
tails as the hero’s extreme youth remain to remind us of the other aspect 
of the fay. 

Although Partonopeus is not presented as the foster-son of Melior 
and there is no secret about his name and parentage, the rest of the 
story agrees in all other respects with the basic Morgain tradition. Par- 
tonopeus, like Floriant and Maugis, is knighted by his mistress. The 
incident is elaborately developed: Melior’s messenger, when he delivers 
the gifts of gold and silver, tells Partonopeus (Il. 2010 ff.): 

“‘Se’s vos envoie Melior, 
Et prie vos d’armes porter, 
De tornoier et de joster, 
Fors que ne soiés cevaliers. 
Ce violt que soit li siens mestiers 
De vos caindre premiers l’espee.”’ 


To accomplish this before the tournament, Partonopeus has to be smug- 
gled in among the other new knights for the ceremony because he is still 
under the cloud of his lady’s displeasure (Il. 7389 ff.). At an earlier point 
in the story, as we have seen, Melior gives him a horse; and when he asks 
her permission to depart for a visit home, she urges him to go because 
France is in mortal danger (Il. 1900 ff.). Also, like the Lady of the Sea 
and the Dame du Lac, she delivers a long discourse on the proper con- 
duct of a knight (Il. 1921 ff.). As a result of her advice, he engages in the 
great battle which culminates in his duel with the pagan Sornegur. At 
the end of the romance he fights another duel with the Sultan of Persia, 
his rival for the hand of Melior (Il. 9559 ff.), and kills him. 

Single combats, of course, are so common in romance and chanson de 
geste that alone they prove little, but taken as part of a clearly defined 
literary pattern, these two examples are significant. Just as Morgain in- 
forms Floriant by letter that his home is besieged, so Melior sends Par- 
tonopeus to the defence of his native land; and just as Maugis defeats 
a pagan who has amorous designs on Oriande, so Partonopeus defeats 
his pagan rival for the hand of Melior. Similarly, the Lady of the Sea 
(Morgain) sends Lanzelet to fight a desperate combat with her enemy 
Iweret. For additional proof that the single combat is a genuine feature 
of the Morgain tradition, we need only turn to the thirteenth century 
Provencal romance Jaufre.5” “‘La fada del Gibel,” who of course is Mor- 
gain, lures the hero to her realm, which they reach by plunging through 


5 Celtic tradition furnishes an explanation of this double role of Morgain: Loomis, Specu- 
lum, xx, 200 ff. and below, p. 937. 

87 Ed. Hermann Breuer, Gesellschaft fiir romanische Literatur, xuv1 (Géttingen, 1925), ll. 
8359 ff. 
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the waters of a fountain, in order to get his aid in defeating her dread 
foe, Felons d’Albarua. Only Jaufre can save her from losing her last 
castle and from being hanged. Jaufre defeats Felons and returns home. 
Somewhat later (ll. 10346 ff.) she rewards her rescuer with rich gifts, 
among which is a magic tent that extends over half a mile but can be 
packed in a small cart. It is easy to recognize such familiar features as 
the fountain in the forest and the opulent generosity of the ‘‘fada del 
Gibel,”’ which strongly recall the lai tradition.5* But the gift of a tent 
connects her also with the Lady of the Sea in Lanzelet, who similarly pre- 
sents the hero with a collapsible tent of magical properties as a reward 
for the defeat of her enemy.** These intricately interwoven stories make 
it clear that Morgain frequently despatched her special favorites— 
whether foster-sons or lovers—to perilous single combats. It is this tra- 
dition which undoubtedly accounts for the two single combats in Parto- 
nopeus, even though the author has chosen to develop them in the man- 
ner of the chansons de geste.®° 
We have seen how certain incidents and episodes in Partonopeus can 

be traced to stories in which Morgain appears sometimes as fairy mis- 
tress and sometimes as foster-mother. But in a third type of story Mor- 
gain offers her love to the hero and is repulsed.* According to the passage 
in the Roman de Troie which we have already cited, Morgain was 
spurned by Hector, to whom she gave the noble steed (ll. 8024 ff.): 

Que mout l’ama e mout I’ot chier 

Mais ne la voust o sei couchier: 

Empor la honte qu’ele en ot, 

L’en hai tant come el plus pot. 








Morgain is similarly rebuffed by Lancelot: ‘“‘Car elle lamoit tant comme 
femme pooit plus amer homme. pour la grant biaute de lui; Si estoit 
moult dolente de ce quil ne le uoloit amer par amors. quar elle len auoit 
mainte fois proiet. mais il ne len voloit oir.”** When she succeeds by a 
ruse in imprisoning him, she declares “que ore sest elle bien uengie de 
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lui.” At another time Morgain is one of three enchantresses who fall in ; 3 
$ 
58 Tt is significant that the single combat plays an important part in Sir Launfal and in a 3 
Désiré, \\. 275 ff., though the connection with the fay is vague. ‘ J 
5° Paton, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, p. 12. This tent heals the ills of those who enter it, 4 J 
| a feature that suggests Morgain’s well-known medical skill. Melior appears to have in- H 
herited this trait as well, for she is skilled in medicine (Il. 4581 ff.), and knows “de tos maus ; le 


tote la cure.” The tradition of Morgain’s magica] tent also explains the first appearance of 3 : 
the fay in Lanval and Launfal in a pavilion. 5 
6° Foerster, Literaturblatt, xxim (1902), 28-33. 
*! For discussion see Loomis, Speculum, xx, 185-187; Paton, Fairy Mythology, pp. 19-23. 
62 See above, p. 929. 63 Sommer, Vulgate Version, v, 218. 
} 6 [bid., 216. For the entire episode see ibid., 215-218. 
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love with Lancelot when they encounter him asleep under a tree. At 
Morgain’s suggestion they enchant him and imprison him. The next 
morning the three ladies offer to liberate him if he will take one of them 
as his amie. Lancelot bravely replies that he would rather remain in 
prison all his life than love one of them. Later a damsel helps him to 
escape and attend a tournament.® 

Morgain’s role as a woman scorned in love undoubtedly conflicts with 
her equally sensational role as fairy mistress of a mortal lover, but the 
development of inconsistent and even contradictory traditions about 
one personality will astonish no one familiar with the matiére de Bretagne. 
Although Morgain herself is the heroine of two such apparently incom- 
patible traditions, when the two themes happen to be combined in one 
narrative they are usually—but not always*’—assigned to different per- 
sons. Hence in the lais of Guingamor, Graelent, and Launfal, the motif 
of despised love so frequently attached to Morgain is represented by the 
amorous queen whose rejected love turns to hate and who plots to de- 
stroy the hero; and the counter-motif, also originally connected with 
Morgain, is represented by the fay who becomes the mistress of the 
hero and frustrates the queen’s evil designs.®* 

In Partonopeus two watered-down versions of the theme of rejected 
love appear, despite the absence in this romance of lustful queens and 
other “‘wikked wyves.”’ Urrake, the helpful sister of Melior, vainly loves 
Partonopeus, though her behavior is not brazen (Il. 6286 ff.) :* 


Urrake en fesist son ami, 
Se li l’éust por sa seror; 
Mais n’i osse torner s’amor. 


8 Sommer, Vulgate Version, v, 91-95. Cf. also ibid., rv, 123-128, for another story of Lan- 
celot’s imprisonment by Morgain. Morgain’s advances are similarly rejected by Alixandre 
YOrphelin: Thomas Malory, Morte d’Arthur, ed. H. O. Sommer (London, 1891), m1, 308- 
310; Les Prophecies de Merlin, ed. L. A. Paton (New York, 1926), 1, 375-421. Cf. Paton, 
Fairy Mythology, pp. 55-59. 

* Cf. A. B. Hopkins, The Influence of Wace on the Arthurian Romances of Crestien de 
Troies (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1913), pp. 82-92, 100-102; Loomis, Romania, Lxu (1937), 
390 f.; Newstead, Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance, pp. 149-154. 

* Cf. La Bataille Loquifer, where Morgain is at first the ami of Rainouart and is then re- 
jected by him. She also bears him a son. Cf. Paton, Fairy Mythology, pp. 49 f. 

5 Loomis, Speculum, xx, 191; Cross, MP, xm, 635-637, shows that the forth-putting 
lady is as common in Celtic tradition as the fairy mistress. Cf. R. E. Bennett, Speculum, 
xvi (1941), 50-53. On the motif of Potiphar’s wife, see F. E. Faverty, [Harvard] Studies and 
Notes, xm (1931), 81-127. 

*° Cf. Partonopeus, 11. 5046 ff.: 

Urrake le sert en plorant, 
Et plore por la soie amor, 
Non por la perde sa seror. 
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She conceals him on her island of Salence, which is plenteous and rich, 
until he recovers his health.7° When she learns of the tournament for 
Melior’s hand, she offers to provide Partonopeus with an excellent horse 
and weapons to help him win (ll. 6788 ff.): 


“Si vos donrai un ceval ver: 
N’a sor ciel mellor ne plus bel, 
Plus guencissant ne plus isnel 
Pensés del vaincre le tornoi, 
De armes le prenc-jo sor moi: 


Je sui saisie des mellors 
Dont. onques fust vencus estors.” 


Here, then, is the motif of rejected love combined with the familiar gift 
of a horse and weapons, though of course considerably weakened by 
Urrake’s more prominent role as intermediary between Partonopeus and 
Melior.” 

But Partonopeus is not able to use the horse and weapons provided 
by Urrake. Shortly before the tournament he is driven by a storm to the 
isle of Thenedon and promptly imprisoned by its wicked lord Armans 
(ll. 7620 ff.). After Armans sets out for the tourney, Partonopeus grieves 
sorely because he cannot attend. The sympathetic wife of his captor 
offers to let him go if he promises to return to prison, for the cruel 
Armans will kill her if he discovers that she has released his prisoner. 
Partonopeus promises, if he survives, to be her liege man. She gives him 


7 Salence is thus described, Il. 6172 ff.: 
D’espisces i a grant plenté, 
Et fruit et car et vins et blés, 
Et bos et cans et fruis et prés, 
Dras et cevals, argent et or. 

71 In this role Urrake resembles in a general way Lunete in Yoain, but there is no evi- 
dence that the author of Partonopeus borrowed from Chrétien: cf. Fisher, Narrative Art, p. 
59. A similar helpful damsel appears in Désiré (ed. Grimes, I. 134-200, 665-702). This dam- 
sel, discovered by the hero at a fountain, offers to lead him to her mistress, a fay, who ac- 
cepts him as her lover. After he violates the taboo which she imposes and is not yet recon- 
ciled to her, the helpful damsel] saves him from discovery and possible death. Despite the 
confusions in this lai, the association of this helpful damsel with a fay in a story similar to 
Graelent, Lanval, and Launfal, suggests the likelihood that the feature was traditional and 
that it came into Partonopeus in the same way as the other traditional elements. Urrake 
also resembles Meleagant’s sister in Chrétien’s Charrette (Der Karrenritter, ed. W. Foerster 
[Halle, 1899] ll. 6664 ff.), who rescues Lancelot from imprisonment, tenderly restores him to 
health in a “repeire” very like Salence, and sends him off to a tournament with “un mer- 
veilleus cheval qu’ele a,/ Le meillor qu’onques véist nus.” Since he calls her “une moie 
amie,” her love was apparently not rejected. 
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white arms and a white horse with red ears, an animal whose unusual 
appearance marks him as supernatural.” 

Although this episode is unfortunately incomplete in the French text,” 
two analogues clarify the underlying tradition. One appears in Chrétien’s 
Charrette :™ 


Lancelot, imprisoned in the custody of Meleagant’s seneschal, is unhappy be- 
cause he cannot attend a tournament. He asks the seneschal’s wife for permission 
to attend, promising to return to prison. She agrees if he will also promise to be- 
come her lover. When he gracefully refuses her offer of love, she nevertheless re- 
leases him and gives him armor and a horse (Il. 5520 f.) “qui a mervoilles/ Estoit 
biaus et forz et hardiz.” 


The second analogue appears in J/ Bel Gherardino, an Italian cantare 
(ca. 1350) closely related to Partonopeus:” 


Gherardino, driven by a storm to Alexandria, is taken prisoner by the sultan. 
The sultan’s wife falls in love with him, but he rejects her amorous overtures. 
She forces him to yield to her by threatening him with death. When the Fata 
Bianca, whom he had lost by disobeying her command, announces a tournament 
for her hand in marriage, Gherardino asks the queen’s permission to attend. He 
refuses her request that he return to prison afterward. At last she agrees to let 
him go if he promises to kill her aged husband at the tourney. She gives him three 
suits of armor, each a different color, and three superb destriers. On the third 
and final day of the tournament Gherardino in white armor defeats the sultan 


78 Partonopeus, ll. 7709 f.: “Si menrrez un bon cheval blanc 

Dont l’oreille a color de sanc.” 
The hero of the Lai de l’Espine (ed. R. Zenker, ZRP, xvu [1893], 204-255), defeats a super- 
natural adversary in a combat at the Gué de I’Espine and captures his horse, which is white 
and red-eared (ll. 308 ff.): 

Ses armes sont tote vermeilles 

_ Et du cheval les dous oreilles 

Es li autre cors ert toz blans. 
He wins a maiden at the same time, and learns that the horse will bring him wealth and will 
need no food as long as he does not remove its bridle. The Gué de l’Espine, as Loomis has 
pointed out (Speculum, xx, 193 f.), is a locality frequently connected with Morgain. The 
association of maiden, supernatural horse, wealth, and taboo suggests the Morgain tradi- 
tions. For white, red-eared animals in Celtic tradition, see E. Hull, Cuchullin Saga, pp. 106, 
166. For polychromatic animals in Celtic tradition see Cross MP, xt, 597, 632; G. Schoep- 
perle, Tristan and Isolt (Frankfort, London, 1913), 11, 322 ff.; RC, xx1v (1903), 129. 

% See Partonopeus, 11, p. 133, on the lacuna in the Arsenal MS. 

™% Christian von Troyes, Der Karrenritter, ed. Foerster (Halle, 1899), ll. 5445-5521. 

% Ed. Ezio Levi, Fiore di Leggende (“Scrittori d'Italia,” Bari, 1914). The close connection 
of this cantare with Partonopeus has been recognized by Levi in his fine study J Cantari 
Leggendari del Popolo Italiano, Giornale Storica della Letieratura Italiana, supplemento 16 
(1914), pp. 32-35, though it is difficult to agree with his conclusion that Gherardino is based 
on a compendium of Partonopeus. 
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and beheads him. Gherardino is proclaimed winner of the tournament and he 
marries the Fata Bianca.” 


These two parallels make it clear that in the original form of the Parto- 
nopeus version Armans’ wife, like the sultan’s wife in Gherardino and the 
seneschal’s wife in the Charrette, offered her love to the hero and was re- 
pulsed. The combination of this motif with the motif of the imprisoned 
knight and his release to attend a tournament is another link with the 
traditions of Morgain, for, as we have seen, Morgain’s offer of love was 
spurned by an imprisoned knight, who on at least one occasion escaped 
to attend a tournament. The gift by Armans’ wife of the marvelous white 
horse and white armor to the hero confirms the ultimate derivation of 
this episode from the Morgain traditions. Like the fays in Launfal and 
Graelent, she presents the hero with a white horse; and like the Lady 
of the Sea, the Dame du Lac, the fay in Launfal, and Morgain herself in 
Floriant, she gives him white arms. 

These aspects of the Morgain legend represented in Partonopeus—the 
woman scorned in love, the foster-mother, and the fairy mistress—are 
all deeply rooted in Celtic tradition. The Celtic material has been so 
comprehensively treated in the studies of Miss Paton, Cross, Loomis, 
Reinhard, and others”? that selected examples will serve our purpose. 
As Professor Cross demonstrated years ago, the prototype of the fairy 
mistress in the lai tradition is the Celtic water fay. According to nu- 
merous examples from early Irish literature, she appears at a fountain, 
a ford, or a stream to offer herself to a mortal lover; she brings him 
wealth; she imposes a taboo of silence; she punishes him when he violates 
it.78 One close parallel, among many, to the lai tradition appears in the 
Debility of the Ulstermen, the story of the fay Macha, “daughter of 
Strangeness, son of Ocean,’’ who chooses a mortal lover, brings wealth 
to him, but warns him that their union will last only as long as he does 
not speak of her in the assembly. But like Lanval, Launfal, and Graelent, 
he boasts of her and is threatened with death unless he can furnish 
proof; she rescues him by proving the truth of his statement.” 

The wonderful steed which the fay gives her protégé in the Morgain 


8 Il Bel Gherardino, ed. Levi, Fiore di Leggende, pp. 21-28. It should be obvious to any 
reader that the author of Partonopeus is not indebted to Chrétien’s Charrette for the story 
of Armans’ wife. Chrétien knows nothing of the lady’s hateful husband, the introductory 
storm, or the white horse with red ears. On the three days’ tournament, see J. L. Weston, 
The Three Days’ Tournament (London, 1902). 

™ Paton, Fairy Mythology; Cross, MP, xu, 585 ff.; Loomis, Speculum, xx, 183 ff.; Rein- 
hard, Survival of Geis, pp. 218 ff. 

78 Cross, loc. cit., 595 ff. 

* Ibid., 605 £., 623 ff.; Loomis, Speculum, xx, 191 f.; Reinhard, op. cit., pp. 234-237; 
Schofield, PMLA, xv (1900), 166 ff. According to A. C. L. Brown (The Origin of the Grail 
Legend (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1943], p. 43), the text goes back to the eighth century. 
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legend, a motif which appears three times in Partonopeus, finds a Celtic 
counterpart in the Gray of Macha, Cuchulainn’s celebrated battle horse. 
The name, as Miss Paton and Cross suggest,*® implies that Macha had 
sent him as a gift to her mortal favorite. The Gray dwelt in a lake. Like 
Graelent’s horse which “grant duel mena por son seignor’’ and would 
allow no one to take him, the Gray of Macha, just before Cuchulainn’s 
last battle, refused to let anyone harness him to the chariot and wept 
“round tears of blood” at the prospect of separation from his master.* 
In this battle he fought beside his master, like Blaunchard, and slew 
many enemies with his teeth and hoofs. 

Another name applied to Macha is the Morrigan.* In the Cattle Raid of 
Cooley, a text as early as the eighth century in its oldest redaction, the 
Morrigan, as a young woman in a mantle of many colors, accosts Cu- 
chulainn at a ford and offers him her love, saying, ‘For the record of 
thy deeds I have loved thee; and all my valuables and my cattle I bring 
with me.’’** When Cuchulainn rejects her, she threatens him with ven- 
geance. In order to hamper him in a combat at the ford, she transforms 
herself into various shapes, one of which is that of a white, red-eared 
heifer.“ Here we find one clear Celtic prototype—although there are 
many others*— of the forth-putting queen of the lais, of Morgain in 
one of her aspects, and of the two cognate figures in Partonopeus. This 
ancient Celtic tradition also provides an explanation for the strange 
detail of the white, red-eared horse in the story of Armans’ wife, whose 
love is rejected by the hero. 

The Morrigan also appears frequently in Irish texts as a battle goddess. 
She watches over Cuchulainn, despite the tradition of her antagonism. 
She also prophesies war. In The Second Battle of Moytura, a ninth cen- 
tury text, the Dagda encounters her washing at a ford of the river 
Unius in Connacht and unites with her. Afterwards she assists him in 


5° Cross, MP, x11, 606; Paton, Fairy Mythology, p. 160. 

8! T. P. Cross, C. H. Slover, Ancient Irish Tales (New York, 1936), pp. 333 f.; MP, xm, 
633; Loomis, Speculum, xx, 191 f. Cf. Bricriu’s Feast, ed. Henderson (London, 1899), p. 89. 
On Cuchulainn’s black horse, see above n. 38. 

® Cross, MP, x11, 605; Loomis, Speculum, xx, 192; Paton, Fairy Mythology, pp. 146 ff.; 
cf. on the name Morrfgan, C. Donahue, PMLA, tv1 (1941), 6, 12, n. 64. Macha often ap- 
pears as one of a triad of similar beings. So too, does Morgain in the Vulgate Lancelot, La 
Bataille Loquifer, Floriant et Florete. Here, then, is a possible explanation for the three simi- 
lar figures in Partonopeus: Melior, Urrake, and Persewis. The last of these is entirely 
pointless in the story unless she is a traditional figure. Her only role is to pine fruitlessly for 
the hero. 

88 E. Hull, Cuchullin Saga, pp. 164-169. 

% Tbid., p. 166. Cf. above, n. 72. 

> A remarkable instance is the Fingal Ronain, RC, x1tt (1892), 368-397. See Cross, MP, 
x11, 637, for discussion, and R. E. Bennett, Speculum, xv1, 50 ff. 

* Donahue, PALA, tvt, 5 f. 
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battle by telling him the whereabouts of his foes and participating in 
their destruction.®’ Later in the same text we learn that the Morrigan 
“heartened the Tuatha De to fight the battle fiercely and fervently.” 
This role of the Morrigan accounts for the ardent interest of Morgain, 
the Dame du Lac, the Lady of the Sea, and Melior in the warlike exploits 
of their favorites.*® 

These Irish traditions, however, were absorbed into Welsh tradition 
before they reached the Bretons. As Professor Loomis has shown, the 
Welsh counterpart of Macha and the Morrfgan is Modron, whose name 
is derived from Matrona, “‘the Great Mother,” the name of a Celtic river 
goddess.*° In a Welsh MS dated about 1556" we read that at a ford in 
the parish of Llanferres in Denbighshire Urien discovered a woman 
washing, and had his will of her. Then she blessed him and explained 
that she was the daughter of the king of Annwn (the Welsh Otherworld). 
She promised him a child at the end of a year; when he returned she pre- 
sented him with twins, a boy and a girl, Owein and Morfydd. This fay 
is Modron, for according to a Welsh triad®* Modron was the mother of 
Owein and Morfydd by Urien. Her appearance washing at a ford and 
her union with a lover there clearly parallel the Morrigan’s similar ap- 
pearance at the ford of the river Unius and her mating with the Dagda. 
Moreover, she resembles Macha (also called the Morrfgan), who simi- 
larly bore twins, a son and a daughter, to a mortal lover. This tradition 
of the twin children of Macha and Modron seems to have penetrated 
into the Breton lais, for in Désiré, a lai connected with Graelent and 
Lanval, the hero’s fairy mistress, who grants him her love in a forest glade 
near a fountain and imposes a taboo, later bears him twins, a boy and a 
girl. Modron’s family relationships also reveal her connection with 


87 Cross, Slover, Ancient Irish Tales, pp. 38 f. 88 Thid., 45. 

8° The Washer at the Ford, however, usually portends disaster to the person seeing her. 
Cf. MP, xm, 604, n. 3; RC, xx1 (1900), 149-165; Gwenan Jones, Aberystwyth Studies, 1v 
(1922), 105-109; Triumphs of Turlough, ed. J. W. Magrath, trans. S. H. O’Grady, ITS 
(1929), 1, 93. 

% Loomis, Speculum, xx, 194; T. Gwynn Jones, Welsh Folklore and Folk Custom (Lon- 
don, 1930), p. 107; Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 11, 292; MacCulloch, 
Religion of the Ancient Celts (Edinburgh, 1911), pp. 123, 183; J. Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, 
(London, 1888), pp. 28 f.; E. Hull, Folklore of the British Isles (London, 1928), pp. 48 ff.; 
Y Cymmrodor, xim (1931), 140 f.; Celtic Review, m1, (1906), 48. Modron, in Kulhweh and 
Olwen, is the mother of Mabon, too. Morgain is said to bear a son to Ogier le Danois, 
Rainouart, and Guiomar; cf. Paton, Fairy Mythology, pp. 50, 61, 77. 

% Aberystwyth Studies, 1v, 105-109; Historical MSS. Commission, Report on MSS. in 
Welsh Language, ed. J. G. Evans (1898), 1, p. 911. 

% Les Mabinogion, ed. Loth, 11, 284: “Owein, fils d’Uryen, et Morvudd, sa soeur, en méme 
temps dans le sein de Modron, fille d’Avallach.” 

* R. Thurneysen, Die Irische Helden- und Kénigsage (Halle, 1921), p. 362. 

% Ed. Grimes, ll. 134-268. 
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Morgain, since Morgain is, like Modron, the mother of Yvain (Owein) by 
Urien.* 

The traditions of Modron seem to be preserved mainly in’a large group 
of Welsh folk tales clustering about lakes and pools, an example of which 
was recorded as early as the twelfth century by Walter Map in De Nugis 
Curialium.® The heroine of these stories is a water fay who dwells in a 
lake or pool. Although coyly eluding the enamored youth who tries to 
win her, she nevertheless assists him and finally marries him, warning 
that she will leave him if he should strike her three times without cause, 
or, in other versions, if he should strike her with a bridle.*’ She brings 
him wealth in the form of cattle and horses, and bears him handsome 
children—in one version, a son and a daughter. But when the husband 
breaks the taboo, she departs with all her property to her original home 
in the lake. In several versions she displays touching solicitude for her 
deserted children, sometimes returning to tell her husband how to care 
for them, or to instruct her sons in the arts of medicine, or to bestow 
cattle upon her grandsons.** These descendants of the Lady of the Lake 
are always personages of distinction in the community. 

This Welsh material provides a parallel for the inconsistent behavior 
of the fays in Graelent, Guingamor, and Partonopeus. It accounts for the 
maternal attitude exhibited by the Lady of the Sea, the Dame du Lac, 
Morgain (in Floriant), and other fays towards the heroes. And finally 
it demonstrates conclusively the extensive and continued popularity 
in Wales as well as in Ireland of the taboo pattern attached to a water 
fay. Like much else in the matiére de Bretagne, this tradition can be 
traced from Ireland through Wales, whence it reached the Bretons, who 
diffused it widely among the French. 

As we see how in Irish sources the traditions of Macha and the Mor- 
rigan tended to merge together and how the figure of Modron in Wales 
absorbed the attributes of her Irish counterparts, it becomes easy to 
understand how this composite tradition formed the basis of the leg- 
end of Morgain. The background of Partonopeus is thus more homo- 

% Loomis, RR, xxrx (1938), 176 f.; Speculum, xx, 190; Paton, Fairy Mythology, pp. 143 
f. Cf. Tyolet, ed. Paris (Romania, vit), ll. 629 f.: 

Gauvain le baise et Uriain, 
Keu et Evain, le filz Morgain. 

® Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium, ed. M. R. James (Oxford, 1914), pp. 72 f.; trans. 
F. Tupper, M. B. Ogle (London, 1934), pp. 91 f. The other versions have been collected 
by J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manz, 1, 1-74. Cf. also Hartland, Science of Fairy 
Tales, pp. 274-278, and T. Gwynn Jones, Welsh Folklore, pp. 61 ff. For an analysis of these 
tales and their connection with Modron, see Loomis, Speculum, xx, 195 f. 

*’ This form of the taboo resembles that in Désiré, when the fay says (II. 237 f.): 

“Se vos mesfetes de noient, 


L’anel perdrez hastivement.” 
* Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 1, 11, 41, 46, 48, 55, 61. Cf. above, n. 15. 
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geneous than it appears to be upon a superficial examination of the con- 
nections with the individual lais and romances, for all these varied sour- 
ces themselves are in different ways offshoots of the Morgain traditions. 

But what of thoseelements in Partonopeus which are generally assumed 
to be derived from the story of Cupid and Psyche? No one will deny, 
for example, that Melior’s shining palace, in which Partonopeus is served 
by invisible and inaudible means, strongly resembles the palace in which 
Psyche is similarly entertained by invisible but audible agency.®® But 
we must also recognize the parallel, which we have already discussed, 
between the empty palace in Guingamor and Melior’s palace. The de- 
scriptions in both Guingamor and Partonopeus stress the “‘clarté’’ of the 
castle—a common enough feature in romance, to be sure, but one that 
connects it with the traditions of Morgain. As Professor Loomis has 
shown, Morgain can be identified with an enchantress mentioned in 
Peredur, who inhabits Kaer Loyw, a name which means Shining For- 
tress.'°° Although service by invisible agency is, so far as I know, not 
specifically connected with Morgain, this feature occurs frequently 
in both Arthurian romance and Celtic tradition.’ 

The two envious sisters of Psyche are supposed to have inspired the 
character of Partonopeus’ mother and her role in persuading her son 
to violate the taboo. There is surely a general resemblance, but of course 
the motivation differs. The sisters of Psyche are moved by hatred to 
encompass her destruction; Partonopeus’ mother is actuated by zeal 
for her son’s spiritual welfare. Convinced that he is in the toils of a 
devil, she enlists the aid of the bishop of Paris to save his soul. Two ana- 
logues to the situation in Partonopeus current in France in the twelfth 
century, however, suggest a source closer in time and space than Apu- 
leius. One is the story of Henno cum Dentibus, related by Walter Map in 
De Nugis Curialium;\™ 


*? Lucius Apuleius, Metamorphoses, ed. S. Gaselee (Loeb Classical Library, London, 
1915), Book v, pp. 200 ff. Cf. Pschmadt, op. cit., p. 97 and n. 1; M. Kawczynski, Bausteine 
zur romanischen Philologie, pp. 199 ff.; Hibbard, Mediaeval Romance in England, pp. 206 f. 

100 Speculum, xx, 188 n. 2; J. G. Evans, White Book Mabinogion, p. 70; Les Mabinogion, 
trans. Loth, m, 75 f. By a common error this place was identified with Gloucester; for 
similar examples see Loomis, Celtic Myth, p. 190; PMLA, tvt (1941), 926; J. Rhys, Studies 
in the Arthurian Legend (Oxford, 1891), pp. 241, 346, n. 1. 

101 Cf. Echtra Cormaic, ed. W. Stokes, Irische Texte, mm (1891), 211 ff., in which in a palace 
of the sea god Manannan the visitor is tended by unseen hands; also in the Echtra Airt Maic 
Cuind (Eriu, 111 [1907], 149 ff.), the visitor to an Otherworld palace is tended and served with 
food by invisible agency. Cf. also Potvin, Perceval le Gallois, 11, 366, and Heinrich von dem 
Tiirlin, Diu Kréne, ed. Scholl, ll. 87232 ff. Neither in Partonopeus nor in these Arthurian 
and Celtic examples is there a parallel to the voices which are so important in the Psyche 
story. 

102 Ed. James, pp. 174 ff.; trans. Tupper, Ogle, pp. 218 ff. Cf. Reinhard, Survival of Geis, 
pp. 259 f. 
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Henno cum Dentibus finds a lovely maiden alone and weeping in a grove near the 
Norman coast. He offers her his love. She tells him that she had been ship- 
wrecked on the coast with her maid, who suddenly materializes, and agrees to 
dwell with him until her ship returns. Henno marries her, and she bears him beau- 
tiful children. But his mother observes that her daughter-in-law, though assidu- 
ous in church work, always manages to leave church on Sundays before the con- 
secration. Henno’s mother determines to discover the cause of this suspicious be- 
havior, and one Sunday watches her through a hole in the wall. The lady enters 
her bath and is at once transformed into a dragon; the same happens to her 
maid. They return to the shape of women after tearing a cloth with their teeth. 
Henno’s mother tells him, and summoning a priest, they sprinkle holy water upon 
the two women. At once the demons fly through the roof and disappear. Many 
children of this demon woman, says Walter Map, are still alive. 


In this story, as in Partonopeus, the mother suspects her son’s lady of 
being a devil and enlists the help of a priest to expose her. Of course, 
Melior is alleged to be a devout Christian and Henno’s wife is a fiend, 
but the mother’s attitude is the same in both stories. In Désiré, an ana- 
logue of Graelent and Lanval, the clergy plays an equally significant 
part in causing the disappearance of the supernatural lady. Désiré loses 
his fairy mistress because he includes the story of his amour in his 
confession to a hermit.'® In a similar way, Partonopeus tells the bishop 
of Paris the story of his love in the course of confession. 

The most obvious parallel, however, between the Psyche story and 
Partonopeus is the nature of the taboo and the method of its violation. 
Partonopeus departs from the pattern of the lais, in which the hero is 
consistently forbidden to speak of the fay, and agrees instead with the 
Psyche story, since he is forbidden to see his mistress. His use of a 
lantern at night to break the taboo is undeniably reminiscent of the 
scene in which Psyche looks at Cupid by the light of a lamp. This par- 
ticular incident appears only in Partonopeus. It is worth noting that in 
Il Bel Gherardino, a text which is closely related to Partonopeus and 
which often represents the original traditions more faithfully, the hero 
loses his fairy mistress by telling the story of his amour to his mother.'™ 


103 Désiré, ll. 310-345; cf. the fay’s reproach for his doubt of her and her proof that she 
subscribes to his Christian faith, ll. 411-452. 
1% The Fata Bianca gives Gherardino a magic glove to provide all he desires and warns 
him (Cant. 1, st. 35): 
“Non sia persona a cui lo manifesti, 
che cid che tu averai, si perderesti.” 
He reveals the secret to his mother (st. 44): 
E disse siccome egli aveva avuta 
la Fata Bianca, che |’era suo sposa. 
E, come la parola fu compiuta, 
dipartissi la gente ed ogni cosa, 
e la vertG del guanto fu perduta. 
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The taboo in this version agrees with the type found in the lais, and 
there is no nocturnal scene of betrayal. The evidence of Gherardino and 
the lais, then, indicates that the variant form of the taboo and the lan- 
tern scene reached Partonopeus not through the fairy mistress tradition 
but through the independent story of Cupid and Psyche.!™ 

The influence of the classical legend upon Partonopeus is most pro- 
nounced in the lantern scene; in the other features it is less clear because 
the same or similar traits were present in the traditions of Celtic prove- 
nance to which Partonopeus is so deeply indebted. These generic simi- 
larities doubtless explain why elements of the Psyche story came to be 
attached to the fairy mistress pattern. Such a combination of classica! 
and Celtic material is not unique; for the French original of Sir Orfeo, 
to cite a familiar example, combines in like manner, though less super- 
ficially, a classica] legend with Irish, Welsh, and Breton traditions.’ 

In any event, the Psyche story has contributed little to the romance. 
On the other hand, the fundamental Celtic traditions represented in 
the lais and related sources account for the boar hunt; the magic ship; 
the glittering palace; the fairy mistress and her capricious behavior; her 
gift of a horse and great wealth to the hero; her role in knighting him; 
the two single combats in which he engages, once at her instigation, and 
again to win her from a rival; the role of Urrake, who, though her love 
is slighted, gives Partonopeus a marvelous horse and weapons; and the 
character of Armans’ wife, who gives him the white, red-eared horse and 
white armor, though her love, too, is spurned. These and a number of 
other elements leave little doubt that the basic story of Partonopeus is 
derived from a complex of traditions, originally diverse, but harmonized 
by long association with the figure of Morgain la Fée. Although the 
brilliant Celtic colors are somewhat faded in Partonopeus, the pattern 
emerges with remarkable clarity. 

HELAINE NEWSTEAD 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


10 Since the motif of invisibility was part of the lai tradition, the Psyche story was easily 
adaptable. In Lanval, Graelent, and Launfal, the fays are invisible to all save their lovers. 
Cf. Lanval, 1. 169: “‘nuls huem fors vus ne me verra”’; Graelent, ll. 324 ff.: 

“Delez vos me verrez aler, 
N’avroiz compaingnon qui me voie, 
Ne qui ja sache qui je soie.” 
Launfal, ll. 355 f.: “Well priuyly I woll come to pe/ No man alyue ne schall me se.” It 
should be noted that in Partonopeus, though Melior is supposed to be invisible to her lover, 
it is within his power to see her. 

1% G, L. Kittredge, American Journal of Philology, vit (1886), 176-202; Schoepperle, 
Tristan and Isolt, 1, 541-544; Hibbard, op. cit., 195-199; R. S. Loomis, MLN, x1 (1936), 
28-30. 
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XLIX 
ANALYSIS OF THE BERLIN MS GERM. QUART. 414 


I 


N the Library of Congress there is a micro-film of the cod. germ. quart: 
414, Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek, a manuscript valuable for 
those interested in the study of Meistergesang. It contains Meisterlieder 
which Hans Sachs had collected and includes forty which he wrote him- 
self. Begun in July, 1517, the copying was probably completed by the 
end of the next year, since none of the poems carry a date later than 
1518. For this article a detailed account of the history of the manuscript 
’ is not essential. Various scholars have described it briefly, and Goedeke 
noted its contents, to a certain extent, in his Grundri£.' The manuscript 
isa long one, 459 leaves in addition toa Preface and twenty folios of Index. 
It is hoped that the following analysis may prove of assistance to those 
who, like myself, might want to investigate particular problems.” 
, I have retained the spelling of the manuscript, even for the proper 
_ names, although it is by no means consistent. Inasmuch as the scribe has 
used capital letters indiscriminately, I shall capitalize only proper names, 
and initial letters of sentences and of divisions in a Meisterlied. Further- 
more, 1 have cited passages without supplying punctuation. In order to 
_ give a comprehensive view of the material, I have presented statistics by 
' means of two tables, and have added a complete list of the Meister- 
_ lieder arranged in alphabetical order by first lines, first those ascribed to 
_ definite masters, and then the anonymous Meisterlieder. I shall refer to 
_ the manuscript as Berlin 414. 
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Hans Sachs gives a certain amount of information concerning the 
manuscript in his Preface: when he began it, how many Meisterlieder 
there are in it, where he got them, the number of Téne employed, and the 
_ arrangement of the Index. He does not, however, indicate the number of 
™ _ masters who are represented by Téne, by Meisterlieder, or by both. 

. ' He collected his material, as he says, aiis mengem giilten piich, but his 
count of the Meisterlieder, 398, does not tally with the number which a 
careful check of the manuscript, as the micro-film shows it, reveals. One 
Meisterlied, Saliiator miindy hilff dw mir, in Marner’s langen don, stood, 
It » according to the Index, on folio 254", but folios 253'-254” are lacking! 
er, 
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1 GG. 1°, 308, 312-319; Keller-Goetze (eds.), Hans Sachs, xxvt, Bibliothek des Literar- 
ischen Vereins in Stuttgart, cct (Tiibingen, 1916), 23; A. L. Mayer (ed.), Die Meisterlieder 
des Hans Folz, Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, x1 (Berlin, 1908), pp. xvu-xvim. This will 
5), ___ be referred to henceforth as Mayer. 

* My own investigation deals with the Hans Sachs Meisterleider. 
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Whether these two leaves were overlooked in the filming, or whether 
they are missing in the original manuscript, cannot be ascertained at 
present.? They may have come loose and been lost, or they may have 
been removed wilfully, for in photographing the manuscript, two folios, 
verso and recto, were exposed together, and it is therefore difficult to see 
how two complete leaves could have escaped notice. The missing leaves 
fall between two Meisterlieder whose strophes are not on consecutive 
folios. The third and most of the fourth strophe of one of these, 06 ich so 
hoch mit kiinsten kem, a Meisterlied of seven lieder ascribed to Marner, 
must also have been on these lost leaves. Two further folios, on the other 
hand, which are wanting, were no doubt overlooked in the filming, for 
tworeasons: first, they are verso and recto, 447-448"; and second, Hampe, 
in discussing the Meisterlieder of Linhart Nunenpeck, not only referred 
to the Par, O /wer wollt’ nicht von Herzen do, which began on folio 
448", but even printed its first Stollen.‘ The continuation of this particu- 
lar Meisterlied is on folios 448’-449". Folio 447” contained the greater 
part of the Meisterlied, Gross heil ond drost, also by Nunnenbeck, the 
first seven and a half lines of which are on folio 447". Hans Sachs began 
copying still another song, Jr werden cristen alle sant (118”), in Ulrich 
Ayslinger’s langen don, but for some reason or other stopped after two 
lines. Thus the original number of Meisterlieder contained in the 
manuscript was certainly 400, and if the Par in Ayslinger’s langen don 
had been completed, would have been 401. Since a fragment of a Meister- 
lied, Got ist ein geist wollet verstan (168”) is a repetition of the first Stollen 
of the Meisterlied on folio 158’, 1 disregarded this in the total count of 
both Téne and Pare. 

The headings of the Meisterlieder, for the most part, follow the genera! 
pattern of giving the name of the Ton, its composer, and the number of 
lieder: In des six peckmessers newen don 3 lieder. For more than one 
fourth of the Meisterlieder, however, Hans Sachs has set down the 
author’s name in the heading as well: Marners langer don Hanss folczen 
dicht 3 lieder; In des nachtigals schonen don ein weinacht par und sein ge- 
dicht 3 lieder. Now and then the author’s name and not the composer’s 
appears: Im verporgen don 7 lieder hans volczen gedicht; In dem vber kronten 


3 St. George L. Sioussat, Chief of the Division of MSS of the Library of Congress, very 
kindly informed me that his staff had checked the printed catalog of the Berlin Library 
and had found no indication that these folios were missing from the original transcript, and 
that possibly at a later date it might be found possible to obtain photocopies of them. 

‘ Th. Hampe, “Lienhard Nunnenbeck,” Mitteillungen des Vereins fiir Geschichte der Stadt 
Niirnberg, 11 (1895), 181. The spelling for the first line quoted above is Hampe’s. 

5 In a Meisterlied dated 1515, Hans Sachs lists Ayslinger among the twelve masters 
of the Nuremberg Singschule. See Goedeke (ed.), Dichtungen von Hans Sachs, 1, Deutsche 
Dichter des 16. Jahrhunderts, 1v (Leipzig, 1870), 12-14. 
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don 3 lieder linhard nitinenpecken gedicht. Sometimes there is no name at 
all: In dem sarten don 3 lieder; Im verholen don ein 5 lieder schons par. 
This last is true more particularly for three of Fricz Zorn’s Téne, his 
verporgen don, his siigweis, and his verholen don. Both Index and rhyme- 
schemes, however, help establish their ascription. 

In addition to the one hundred and twelve Meisterlieder whose author- 
ship Hans Sachs has indicated in his superscriptions, there are fifty- 
three others that can be ascribed to definite masters, either because they 
carry the author’s name within the Meisterlied itself, or because other 
evidence warrants such ascription. It does not necessarily follow, how- 
ever, that a Meisterlied which bears the name of an “‘old master’’ in 
Berlin 414 is authentic, as later research has shown that there is not al- 
ways sufficient evidence to support these early ascriptions. But, in order 
to give an accurate picture of Berlin 414, when such name is given in the 
heading, or when it is woven into the verse, I have listed the Meisterlied 
under that name, and have called attention to its doubtful imputation. 
On this basis, one hundred and sixty-five Meisterlieder are assigned to 
twenty-four masters, but not in an even proportion, since three men, 
Hans Volcz, Linhart Nunenpeck, and Hans Sachs contributed no less 
than one hundred and thirty-six of that number. The rest of the Meister- 
lieder, practically three-fifths of the sum total, are anonymous. 


III 


Hans Volcz has the most Pare in Berlin 414, namely fifty-four, al- 
though Hans Sachs recorded only eleven of these as Hans Volcz gedicht. 
Goedeke assigned nineteen from Berlin 414 to Hans Volcz, but Mayer 
was able to add those found also in the Munich MS Cgm. 6353, and in 
the Weimar MS Q. 566.* To these he added seventeen more, which he 
felt could reasonably be given to Hans Volcz because of internal evi- 
dence.’ This brings the total to forty-nine, which I have increased to 
fifty-three, by recognizing two groups of three, das erst par, das ander par, 
das drit par, as consisting of three Meisterlieder each. I have done this 
in order to adhere to Hans Sachs’ own way of counting. An additional 
Meisterlied, which contains Hans Volcz’ name in the last line, and which 
both Goedeke and Mayer overlooked, gives a sum of fifty-four.* Further 
research may even increase this number. 


* For Goedeke see GG. 1*, 330; Mayer, pp. XVII-XxI. 

7 Mayer, p. xvi, says: “Wenn ich 17 weitere Lieder aufgenommen habe, so bestimmte 
mich ihre Stellung zwischen sicher Folzischen Liedern, die Wah! Folzischer Téne, die Ver- 
wendung von Lieblingsworten, -wendungen und -reimen, so wie inhaltliche Kriterien, . . . 
Ich bin mir aber bewuGt, daG meine Auswahl nur provisorisch ist . . .” 

* I shall say more about this Meisterlied in a separate article. 
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Goedeke says, and Hampe makes a similar statement, that there are 
forty-six Meisterlieder in Berlin 414 by Linhart Nunenpeck, but both 
probably arrived at this number by counting four anonymous Meister- 
lieder (91', 94", 95", 456”) set to Nunenpeck’s Téne along with the forty- 
two indubitably written by him. Two of Nunenpeck’s Meisterlieder, 
Gross heil und drost (447'), and O / wer wollt’ nicht von Herzen do (448°), 
are, as we have seen, incomplete, because of the missing folios 447'- 
448". Hampe called the second one, which is in Peckmesser’s giilden don, 
and which probably had five strophes, a Weithnachts par. 

Hans Sachs copied forty of his own Meisterlieder into Berlin 414; 
Goedeke listed thirty-nine of them.’° 

Wackernagel printed two Meisterlieder from Berlin 414, Freiit / eiich 
ir cristen aiiserkorn (357°), and Maria keisserine (357%), under Albrecht 
Lesch’s name.!! Dreyer attributed the same two plus two others, Was 
hilfft mich das ich singe (355”), and Nun wolt ich geren singen (356"), 
to Lesch.” Koester, however, after a thorough investigation of Lesch’s 
language, metrics, style, and thought content, pronounced them all spuri- 
ous. All four Meisterlieder are set to Lesch’s Téne, which may account 
in part for the erroneous ascription. Since Lesch is mentioned as author 
neither in the heading nor in the body of the poems, I have accepted 
Koester’s verdict and have included these Meisterlieder in the group of 
anonymous Pare. 

One of the four songs, O maria nym heiit auf unser singen (447°), as- 
signed to Ciinrat Nachtigal is questionable. Wackernagel published it 


* GG. 1, 318, no. 75.—Goedeke gives only the folios for Nunenpeck, and does not quote 
first lines of the Meisterlieder which he attributes to the master, or the names of the Téne; 
he omitted folios 97*-99"; Hampe, of. cit., p. 175, says: “Die Handscrhift enthalt . . . auch 
46 Meistergesinge oder Pare von Nunnenbeck in seinen simtlichen Ténen ...” 

10 Since I am preparing an edition of the Hans Sachs Meisterlieder in Berlin 414, I shall 
not discuss them here. 

1 P. Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied (Leipzig, 1867), 11, nos. 545, 546. This will be 
referred to henceforth as WKL. m1. 

13 A. Dreyer, “Hans Sachs in Miinchen und die gleichzeitigen Miinchener Meistersinger,”’ 
Analecta Germanica, Hermann Pau] dargebracht (Amberg, 1906), pp. 346-349.—Dreyer 
had found one of the above Meisterlieder in another manuscript. He says concerning it: 
“Fine Reihe von Meisterliedern desselben iiberliefert die K. Hs. (Bl. 831a-844b) mit der 
Ueberschrift ‘Leschen getichte,’ sodass fiir diese seine Verfasserschaft ausser Frage steht. 
. . und wohl im Hinblick auf die geringe Anerkennung, die ihm zu teil ward, ruft er aus: 
Bl. 834a-834b. Was hilff mich daz ich singe . . .’—This will be referred to henceforth as 
Dreyer. 

13 Leonard Koester, Albrecht Lesch (Diss. Miinchen, 1933), pp. 14-15, 18.—On p. 10, 
Koester says that there are only three (there are actually four) Meisterlieder in Berlin 414 
that come into question as composed by Lesch, but, as he wrote me, he considered Nun 
wolt ich geren singen, folios 356"-357", a part of Was hil fft mich das ich singe, folios 355"-356", 
because the former gives the answer to the riddle propounded in the latter. 
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under Nachtigal’s name, very probably because that name occurs in the 
second Stollen: 

Vnd lass vns lang den deinen [Mary’s] dinst verpringen 

hab vns in hiit 

vnd ciinrat nachtigal 


Goedeke derided Wackernagel’s ascription to Nachtigal, and called the 
Par a funeral song for the latter.“ Unless Goedeke had further evidence, 
it seems to me that his proof is not sufficient. His basis may have been 
the Abgesang of the first lied, and the last two lines of the third Abgesang: 


Von dem dein lob ist im gesang erclungen 

ob hie der leib verwiircket hat 

mit siindt, behiit sein sel vor triibsalvngen 

des pit ich dich hilff seiner sel auss nat 

da wir mit in [Christ] die selben freud auch nyssen 
wen vnser dag auf ert hat ent 


It is true that Nachtigal is spoken of in the third person, but Meister- 
singer frequently requested Mary to help “us and John Smith,” where 
the “John Smith” referred to the author himself (a device ‘or the signing 
of the Meisterlied). It will also be noticed that the first person singu- 
lar creeps into the last line of this strophe. The first person plural, 
which is used in the other strophes, is common. These lines could be con- 
strued as just one more version of ora pro nobis peccatoribus, nunc et in 
hora mortis nostrae. Furthermore, although the idea that Nachtigal wrote 
a Meisterlied to be sung at his own funeral may seem remote, it is not 
improbable. Compare, for example, another Meisterlied in Berlin 414, 
the ent lied of Marner, Die seit die mich ergange hat (354'), which closes 
in the following way: 

peut mir dein hend 

dw reine meit in dem ellend 

mit deiner parmung zw mir wend 

nun pittet fiir den marner hy 

das sein sel aiif zw himel lend 

zw Maria der welte heil 

an der al vnser hoffniing stat 


These verses also illustrate the use of the third person by an author in 
referring to himself. The authenticity of the doubtful Meisterlied can 


only be settled after a thorough study has been made of Nachtigal and 
his language. 


4 Berlin 414, fol. 447"; cf. WKL. nr, no. 1310. 

1% GG. I?, 316.—Goedeke says: “Am Grabe Cuncz Nachtigals . .. WKL. 2, 1310, wo dies 
Grablied fiir ein Lied Nachtigals gehalten wird!” 

© Berlin 414, folio 355"; cf. WKL. , no. 187. 
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Upon comparing Ciinrat Nachtigal’s Meisterlied on the subject of the 
Meistersinger, Vil menger hy (426), with that of Hans Volcz’ on the 
Twelve Masters, [M]ein sin will ich bewegen (475”), I find that the latter 
enumerated sixty-five masters and remarked that they had all died, 
whereas the former named sixty-two of these same sixty-five, added 
nineteen more (including himself), and said, das sie sin wol gestorben."’ 
Some of the added names are those of old masters, who were no longer 
alive even when Hans Volcz was born, such as Muscatpliit and der 
Ménch von Salzburg; but when Hans Volcz wrote his Meisterlied, severa| 
were no doubt living: Michel Nachtigal, Hans Pogener, Cuncz Vogelsang, 
Herman Ortel. The two Meisterlieder might serve perhaps to date a few 
of these men more accurately. Hans Volcz died in 1515.'8 If, for instance, 
the doubtful Meisterlied, discussed above, was really the ‘grave-song’ 
of Nachtigal, then his death occurred, if not before Hans Sachs began 
his manuscript, July, 1517, at least before he finished it (the Meisterlied 
is towards the end of the book), the last part of the year 1518.—It seems 
somewhat strange that neither Volcz nor Nachtigal mention Peckmesser, 
Ayslinger, von Gostonhof, Mertin Grim, Nunenpeck, or Fricz Zorn, all 
of them among the twelve masters of the Nuremberg Singschule as set 
down by Hans Sachs in 1515.—Goedeke, in reporting the names of the 
masters in the two Meisterlieder, overlooked der tugendhaft Schreiber in 
both poems; also Sigher, the ninth name in Nachtigal’s Par. 

In addition to Marner’s ent lied, Die zeit die mich ergange hat (354'), 
to which I referred above, there is another Meisterlied in Berlin 414, Ob 
ich so hoch mit kiinsten kem (252%), which in the final Abgesang carries 
his name, and even the date, a little early to be sure, when he is supposed 
to have written it.’ 


vnd da mon zelt nach crist gepiirt 
zwelff hiindert vnd auch siben jar 
da han ich marner das gedicht 
dem kiing in teuschczen lant 

al da zw hant 

der was an alle schant 


" Both Meisterlieder have been published. See WKL. m, no. 1311 for Nachtigal’s, and 
Mayer, pp. 349-353 for Volcz’. 

18 Lochner, in “Urkunden Hanns Folz betreffend,” Archiv fiir Litteraturgeschichte, 111 
(Leipzig, 1874), p. 329, prints a document dated September 6, 1515, in which it is stated 
that Linhard Mayer and Elsbet, the widow of Hans Voltz, have entered into a partnership 
to sell wool. 

1 Philipp Strauch, Der Marner, “Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprache und Kultur- 
geschichte der germanischen Vélker,”’ x1v (StraSburg, 1876).—Strauch says, p. 22, that 
Marner was probably born during the first decade of the 13th century. See pp. 6-24 for 
the chronological fixation of events in Marner’s life. 
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sein namen tw ich euch bekannt 

von praiineschweick so was der fiirst 
vnd keisser ott was er genant 

o herre got hab dir den preis 

dein siisser nam her Jesus crist?® (256°) 


Wackernagel printed the ent lied under Marner’s name, but Goedeke 
does not mention either of these two Meisterlieder, nor does Strauch in 
his study of Marner.” Even though the songs may well be spurious, I have 
nevertheless placed them under Marner’s name, in conformity with the 
plan of listing Pare under a master’s name, whenever such name is ac- 
tually woven into the Meisterlied itself. Both poems are set to Marner’s 
langen don. 

Dreyer followed Goedeke in ascribing four Meisterlieder from this 
manuscript to Jeronimus Drabolcz (also spelled Draybolcz, drabalt, 
draybalt in Berlin 414) von Miinnichen.” Three of them, Macht weisheit 
giiet o here ich riieff dich an (259°), Mich / freit ein junckfraw feine (381°), 
Mit / siichten wil ich singen (429°), are called Drabolcz gedicht in the super- 
scription; the third one in addition carries Drabolcz’ name in the second 
last verse; but the fourth, Got griis eiich siichtigkleichen (382'), is doubtful. 
Dreyer says it is an affirmation of the modest and pious nature of Dra- 
bolcz, but offers no further evidence.** I have kept it under Drabolcz’ 
name, but have made a note of its doubtful ascription. In publishing 
three of these Meisterlieder, Dreyer chose two (381', 382") from Berlin 
414, but for a third (429”) he used Puschmann’s version, which is evi- 
dently much later.* The subscription, Anno 87 geschrib. Drabolt ticht, 
which was probably the date when the copying scribe wrote off the Par, 
shows a span of at least seventy years between this version and the one 
in Berlin 414.% The changes in the Meisterlied are probably due in part 
to oral transmission in the interim. 

Two Meisterlieder belong perhaps to Fricz Kethener. Both are riddles. 
Goedeke mentions only one, Ich weis ein wiinderliches dir (403'), with 
the comment that according to the Colmar manuscript it belongs to 


2° Berlin 414, folio 256°; keisser olt von pratineschweick was Otto IV, of Brunswick, 1200- 
1215. 

* WKL. u, no. 187; Strauch, in op. cit., pp. 81-141, gives the text of the poems ascribed 
to Marner which he considers genuine; the above two are not included. 

2 GG. F?, p. 316, no. 55; Dreyer, pp. 351-352. 

23 Dreyer says, p. 352: “.. . das 4. dagegen, ein Loblied des Gesanges und zugleich ein 
Zeugnis des bescheidenen und frommen Sinnes Drabolts, erklingt in dessen ‘schlechtem 
Tone,’ der sich der volkstiimlichen Weise stark nahert.”’ 

* Dreyer, pp. 363-366, and Notenbeilagen zur letzten Abhandlung. 

* Tam indebted to C. H. Bell for the above suggestion about the copying scribe. 
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Kethener.”* I have not been able to verify this statement.?” The Meister- 
lied in Berlin 414 is a paraphrase of the one in the Colmar MS, but where 
the latter has only three strophes, the former is expanded to five by the 
interpolation of strophes two and three. Both Meisterlieder are in 
Frauenlob’s spigel don. The second riddle, Vil mancher lobt der vogel 
klanck (454'), is a dialog between Marner and Kethener, in which the 
latter describes five animals that are types of Meistersinger, and Marner 
is made to say in the first Stollen of the second strophe: 


Merck kethener dii vbst mich schir 
mit deinen piinten das sint thir 
ich draiizil got sie sein mir wol bekendte 


and in the last Abgesang: 
alss pin ich marner hie erfreit 


do dii mich thest der dier pescheit 
merck kethener also sein sie mir kiinde (455") 


I have placed both Pare under Kethener’s name with a question mark. 

Seventeen Meistersinger are represented in Berlin 414 by just one 
Meisterlied each. Goedeke cites the first lines of Meisterlieder for only 
ten of these masters whose names are to be found in the superscriptions 
of their respective Pare: Albrecht Paumholcz, Six Peckmesser, Michel 
Beham, Petter Fridel, Friimon, Hans von Lanczhut, Michel Nachtigal, 
Martein von Reitling, Hans Schwarcze, and Fricz Zorn.** Even though 
Hans Sigel’s name does not appear in Berlin 414, Goedeke nevertheless as- 
signed the Meisterlied, Wie niin das romisch reiche (432"), to him, without 
stating his reasons for so doing.” According to Keinz just two long his- 
torical Sigel poems were known.*® Goekede refers to one, Die stdénde des 
rémischen reiches in the Dresden MS M 8, and presumably he considered 
this one in Berlin 414 to be the other. That the Par was known seems 
apparent from the fact that someone later wrote a title, die gulden Bul, 
beside the superscription. This matter might be investigated further. 
From a Meisterlied which is set to Muscatpliit’s neuen don, Goedeke 
quotes the first line, Vnder der eren paiime (305'), but does not attribute 


% GG. I?, 316, no. 51.—Goedeke says here: “In dem spiegel don (Ich weis ein wunder- 
liches dier, ein weisser mon der reit es schier) . . . nach der Kolmarer von Kethener. Vg. 
Bartsch 237” (should be 37]. 

27 T checked the following pages in Bartsch, Meisterlieder der Kolmarer Handschrift, Bi- 
bliothek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, txvim (Stuttgart, 1862), 172, 186, 305, 
652; the 37 in note 26 above is the number of the Meisterlied.—This reference will hence- 
forth be cited as Bartsch. 

%8 GG. F?, 314-317. % Tbid., 317, no. 63. 

3° F, Keinz, “Hans Sachsen Zeitgenossen und Nachfolger im Meistergesang. Verzeich- 
nis...” Hans Sachs-Forschungen; Festschrift (Niirnberg, 1894), p. 345.—This will be 
referred to henceforth as Keinz Verzeichnis. 
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the poem to Muscatpliit.” I have done so, because the latter’s name is 
presented in one of the last verses: 


so mag die wol gelingen 
als miiscapliit diit singen 
freint das sey dir geseit (305") 


Goedeke does not mention, in connection with Berlin 414, the remaining 
five who have contributed one Meisterlied each. They are, first of all, 
Bopp der Starke, whose name appears in the very last line of his song: 


mein got behiit vns vor dem deiifel sathanas 
vnd vor der andern samiinge has 

iesus cristus der warer got vnd mensch was 
pehiit vns almechtiger got 

vnd maister popp den starcken (435°); 


second, Frauenlob, to whom one poem is definitely credited in the head- 
ing, In frawenlobs giilden don vnd sein gedicht 5 lieder (314) ;* third, 
Caspar Singer von Eger, who set his Meisterlied to one of his own Téne, 
In caspar singers hellen don ond sein gedicht 3 lieder ein Saliie (375%); 
fourth, Grimon (407'); and last, Augustin Hayweger (445'). Almost 
nothing is known about the last three. Singer alone is mentioned in the 
Keinz Verzeichnis.* From the fact that there is this Meisterlied of 
Singer’s in Berlin 414, and that there are Téne of his in the Munich MS 
Cgm. 5102, Keinz infers that Caspar Singer belonged in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. Grimon may perhaps be Mertin Grim, whom 
Hans Sachs called one of the Nuremberg masters.* Under the entry of 
Augustin Hayweger, Oppenheim, in his Verfasserlexikon, merely refers 
to Berlin 414. 


# GG. I?, 312, no. 21. 

$2 Helmuth Thomas, in his Untersuchungen zur Uberlieferung der S pruchdichtung Frauen- 
lobs, Palaestra, 217 (Leipzig, 1939), draws the conclusion, after an exhaustive investiga- 
tion, that almost all of the poetry that has been used in support of Frauenlob’s position as 
Meistersinger is spurious; he says, p. 222, “Wenn sich nun ergibt, da% unter dem unechten 
Gut alle jene Stiicke sind, die in hohem Grade dazu verleiteten, Frauenlob als einen 
meistersingerischen Dichter zu bezeichnen, . . . ” After enumerating these, he again says, 
p. 224, “Mit der Ausscheidung meistersingerischen Gutes und der Ablehnung meister- 
singerischen Haltung fiir Frauenlob gewinnt auch die Frage . . . ” 

*% Keinz, Verzeichnis, p. 345. To this information we may add that the Nuremberg 
Meistersinger, Georg Hager, composed two songs in Singer’s angen Ton, and another in 
his lieben Ton (Wien 13512), fols. 308”, 351", 542"; also that a Par in Singer’s angen Ton 
is contained in Hager’s Liedersammlung Weimar Q 571, fol. 18; Hager’s MS. Dresden M 6 
contains a Par in Singer’s angen Ton (fol. 258), and one in his schlechten Ton (fol. 351). 
For this and other references to Hager I am indebted to C. H. Bell. 

4 Goedeke, Hans Sachs, p. 13. 

% Oppenheim says in his Verfasserlexikon, 11, coll. 232-233: “Hayweger, Augustin, ist 
ein Meistersinger, von dem wir nur eine dreistrophige Bibelparaphrase . . . kennen. Dieses 
Lied findet sichin dem . . . Berliner mgq. 414 auf Blatt 445a.”’ 
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Goedeke ascribed two Meisterlieder, Wes hab ich mich gezigen ich vil 
armer mon (324”), and Ich gib ein ler dem jiingen man (373”), to Jorg 
Schiller, for reasons not stated.* The second Par is in Jorg schillers meyen 
weis, but the first is not even in a Schiller Ton, so that, although the Ton 
might have influenced Goedeke in his ascription of the one Meisterlied, 
it could not have been the determining factor for the other. Dreyer re- 
jected the first of the above two, but said that the second was authentic, 
since Schiller had stated within the Gedicht that he was the author, an 
assertion that is not borne out by the Meisterlied as it stands in Berlin 
414.37 Junghans, in his study of Jorg Schiller, did not find either Meister- 
lied genuine.** I have placed the Pare under the Meisterlieder sine nomine. 

Included in the anonymous group also are three Meisterlieder which 
Wackernagel assigned respectively to Frawenlop, Ich sorg gar ser aiif 
meinen tot (281"), to Regenbogen, O mensch vernim die grossen clage 
(225'), and to Peter Zwinger, Ich clag dir liber herre got (365"), primarily 
perhaps because of their Téne.*® No authorship is indicated either above 
or within the Meisterlied. 

IV 


In conformity with the prevailing practice, Hans Sachs, in his Index, 
lists the Meisterlieder by their first lines under the various Téne of the 
masters, beginning with Regenbogen. These first lines are not in alpha- 
betical order, but in the ascending order of the number of strophes which 
a respective Meisterlied has. All Meisterlieder which have the same num- 
ber of strophes are then arranged in sequence with respect to foliation. 
The number indicating the strophe count is at the left of the index 
entries, the folio reference at the right. The index folios themselves are 
not numbered. 

A few omissions were apparently caught and added towards the end 
of the Index, but a careful check reveals that forty-six first lines are 
absent, namely, all of the twenty Pare set to Cunrat Nachtigal’s Téne; 
one set to Hans Volcz’ plut weis, two to his hanen krat, three to his 
straff weis, one to his hohen don; two of the six in Peckmesser’s giilden don, 
and five in his korweis; six in Nestler’s vunbekannter don; one each in 


% GG. I?, 314, no. 34; Goedeke read the first word of the verse wie instead of wes. 

37 Dreyer, pp. 341-342; on p. 338 Dreyer says: “Von den zwilf in seinen Ténen gedichte- 
ten Liedern, die Gédeke I?, 314 mitteilt, stammen sicher von ihm: Nr. 2, 8, 9, 10, 11 und 12, 
in welchen er sich als Verfasser nennt.”’ No. 2 is the second Meisterlied above, Ich gib ein 
ler dem jiingen man. 

38 Hans-Martin Junghans, Studien sum Meistersinger Jirg Schiller (Diss.; Greifswald, 
1931), p. 29. ; 

39 WKL. uy, nos. 364, 425, 535.—Wackernagel says, p. 263, that no. 425 might possibly 
belong to Regenbogen, because in the Colmar MS there is a song of Regenbogen’s, which 
begins in a somewhat similar manner. 
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Ayslinger’s langen, Regenbogen’s /angen, Zorn’s verporgen don, and one 
in his zugweis. Where only one entry in a given Jon is omitted, it might 
be attributed to error, as for instance in the case of the last two, each of 
which is one of a pair of duplicate lines: two Meisterlieder set to Zorn’s 
verporgen don begin with the words, Gott vater siin heilliger geist (the 
shorter of the two, fol. 169', is not entered); the Meisterlied in Zorn’s 
sugweis has the same first line, Jr werden cristen tiit bedencken, as one in 
Regenbogen’s langen don which is recorded in the Index. Since Regen- 
bogen’s langer don heads the list of Téne in the Index, the lone omission 
in that Ton, Wer got im glauben wel erkenen (477*), was no doubt an over- 
sight. The exclusion of all of the Téne of one man, Nachtigal, however, 
cannot be explained so easily. It seems rather to indicate that two folios 
are missing, especially since there is a jump from the midst of one in- 
ventor’s Téne into the middle of those by another master. After listing 
all of the Meisterlieder in three of Hans Volcz’ Téne, and some of those 
in a fourth, the hohen don, the Index suddenly continues, at the top of 
the next folio, with Peckmesser’s giilden don without naming either Ton 
or inventor. The Meisterlied that is lacking under Volcz’ hohen don 
would have followed the three recorded ones in logical sequence, since 
it has seven strophes, and the preceding ones have three, five and five 
respectively. With regard to Peckmesser’s giilden don, the folio number, 
424, for the first listed Meisterlied of three lieder, hints that the two 
Meisterlieder omitted in that Ton must have been on some previous 
folios, a supposition borne out by their actually being found on folios 
268' and 269’. Furthermore, even though Peckmesser’s korweis has been 
left out entirely here, one Meisterlied in this metre has been added on 
the last folio of the Index. The inference that a leaf might have been 
torn out, because of the subject matter of the Meisterlieder, intrudes, 
but can again be thrust aside, not only because this matter is so varied— 
the Trinity, Mary-Verse, genealogy of Christ, Christ as the Light of the 
World, miracle of the loaves and fishes, Christ’s passion, Resurrection, 
Noah’s ark as a prefiguration of Christianity, story of justice meted out 
by a Prince of Burgundy, list of names of some of the masters, exemplifi- 
cation of the truth that a house not built on solid ground cannot endure, 
etc.—but more particularly because the Meisterlieder themselves are all 
to be found within the body of the manuscript. Twenty-two of these 
first line entries that are lacking are from anonymous Meisterlieder, 
fifteen represent Pare written by Hans Volcz, three by Cunrat Nachtigal, 
one by Six Peckmesser, two by Linhart Nunenpeck, and four by Hans 
Sachs himself. Where the break in continuity occurs, the film shows no 
blank folios or torn edges, but curiously enough, it does show a blank 
leaf [vii', viiY] two folios previous to this gap. There are from twelve to 
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twenty-seven entries on a folio, with the average about twenty; therefore, 
in order to make it clear that the missing first lines, with the exception 
of the three whose absence has been reasonably accounted for, would 
actually fill two folios, one whole leaf [ix’, ix], I here give a reconstruc- 


tion: 


[Continuation of: in dem hohen don H F} 


3 Ef ist erstanden von dem tot 
In der straff weis hans volczen 
3 Mon list von patrijarchen 
3 Dass hetitig fest zw ziren 
5  Omiiter vol genaden 
In der plut weis hans folczen 
19 Tausend vierhundert funfzig jar 
In dem hannen krat meister hansen 
5 Got liebt den menschen der lebt die aiif erden 
25 Gotliche weisheit vnd weltlich dorheite 
In onser frawen korweis hans volczen 
5 O pia / maria 
Im hancz folczen 
Mich wiindert niin und ymer 
In dem giilden don nachtigals 
Hy / in der seit 
Ich / wil / sw lob / mein dicht der iunckfraw singen 
Ein ewig licht 
Mar / ia fran / von jesse werder stame 
In dem starcken don nachtigals 
Ein wachter hat verkiindet 
Vns ist von oriente 
In dem leit don Cunrat nachtigals 
Menschlich verntinft 
Ich lob ein meit 
O maria / ein kiingin aiiserkoren 
O maria / ob allen reinen frawen 
Vil menger hy / der meister nit erkennet 
In dem sennfften don des nachtigals 
Maria ketische iunckfraw fran 
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In dem geschiden don nachtigals 
3 Ein engel wart gesante 


3 Meit aller engel frawe 
3  Esechielis pfortten 

In dem abent don nachtigals 
3  Freut etich ir cristen werden 


3 Ich sing aus freyem miitte 
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In dem schonen don des nachtigals 


3 Ich wil zu er / vnd lob dir maget singen 433 
In des nachtigalss 

3  O-maria nym heiit auf unser singen 447 
In dem kurczen don des nachtigals 

5 Maria miiter reine meit 341 
In des virichs ayslingers langen don 

? Ir werden cristen alle sant 118 
Im onbekanten don [Nestlers} 

3 Eins mals ich einen fraget 473 

5 Inn zeiten meines leben 469 

5 Ir meister nemen ware 470 

5 Mein hercz das mag nit schweigen 471 

5  Zuloben stat mein mute 474 

5 Mein sin wil ich bewegen 475 
In der korweis Peckmessers 

3  Pe/ tracht dw ondcchtiger krist 27 

3 Mein / hercz verniinf sin vnd atich miit 96 

3 Was / sol ein haiis liistig gezirt 97 

5 Su / rexit cristus de morte 460 

5 Der / heillig aiigiistinus spricht 136 
In dem giilden don des six peckmessers 

3 Fretit / etich ir werden cristen leut 268 

3 Wer / wolt heiit nit zw lob ond er 269 


One entry in the Index, Es sindt viinf pan der selikeitte (112°), under 
Fricz Zorn’s zugweis, is crossed out. The reason for this deletion is not 
apparent, as the Meisterlied is found on the folio indicated, and as it 
conforms to the zugweis in its rhyme-scheme.—Both spelling and wording 
of first lines in the Index frequently differ from those of the Meisterlied. 


V 


Throughout the history of Meistergesang Téne were all-important, yet 
the classification and the ascription of Téne is a major study that has 
never been completed. Berlin 414 may clarify a few problems connected 
with such a study. There are four points to be considered in classifying 
a Ton: the melody, the rhyme-scheme, the number of lines to a strophe, 
and the number of syllables in a line. As there is no musical notation in 
Berlin 414, the melody cannot, of course, be used as a criterion here. 
Some Téne are so similar that an instance of borrowing may be indicated, 
especially if a younger master has a Jon almost like that of an older one; 


* Under Professor Archer Taylor such a study was begun at the University of Chicago 
by A. H. Manske, a graduate student, who made thousands of slips. Professor Helen Gamer 
of the Department of German at Chicago very kindly furnished me with copies from these 
slips, in the instances of those Téne which I wished to check. Later I had the opportunity 
to look over this collection of slips for myself. 
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or both Téne may go back to a common source, but in the course of time 
confusion or error may have crept in. 

In his Preface Hans Sachs gives the number of Téne employed in 
Berlin 414 as 142. I have found and listed 140 by name, and two un- 
named ones. These were composed by forty-six masters, whose names 
are given either in the superscription of the Meisterlied or in the Index, 
and for the most part in both places. I do not propose to discuss here 
all of these Téne, nor all of the variations within a given Ton, but merely 
to call attention to some apparent differences or similarities which wel! 
justify further investigations. 

The schlechter don of Jeronimus Drabolcz and the vbergiilten don of 
Wolferan coincide, as recorded in Berlin 414, with the exception of the 
number of syllables in the second line of the Abgesang, where the latter 
has eleven, the former seven. Dreyer remarked that he had found no 
other instances of this schlechter don of Drabolcz’.“ The possibility that 
the notation under the superscription of the Meisterlied (382'), lest sich 
singen im vergiilden thon h. wolffenn (?), might point to an erroneous as- 
cription of the Ton, does not seem to have been considered. I give the 
rhyme-scheme for both Téne: 


schlechter don Maister Jeronimus Drabolcz von Miinnichen (382') 
7 fa, 7 fb, 6 mc 
7 fa, 7 fb, 6 mc 
11 fd, 7 fd, 6 mc 


co] www 


vber giilten don wolferans (438”) 
7 fa, 7 fb, 6 mc 

7 fa, 7 fb, 6 mc 

11 fd, 11 fd, 6 me 


ol] www 


Hans Sachs set four of his own Meisterlieder in this manuscript to the 
frawen eren don. In the superscription he did not mention the composer 
of the Ton, but in the Index he credited it to Frawenlob. Later the words 
don frawenlobs were crossed out and Erenbotten substituted. Der Eren- 
bote vom Rhein and Reinmar von Zweter were, as we have learned, the 
same person.” Runge says that the melody of Reinmar’s fraw ern don 


“| Dreyer, p. 352; see also above n. 27; cf. the entry under Jeronimus Drabolt in Drescher 
(ed.) Nurnberger Meistersinger-Protokolle von 1575-1689, 1 (Tiibingen, 1897), p. 198. This 
will be referred to henceforth as Nurnberger Meistersinger-Protokolle. 

 G. Roethe, Die Gedichte Reinmar von Zweter (Leipzig, 1887); see pp. 157-159, and 369- 
375 for the Ton and its history; pp. 166-175 for der Erenbote vom Rhein; the appended 
pages for the music; cf. also Bartsch, p. 159. 
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has nothing in common with the melody of the Frauen Ehren Ton as- 
cribed to Erenboten vom Rhein by the Meistersinger, and that the older 
rhyme-scheme of Reinmar’s fraw ern don had only twelve rhymes instead 
of the later sixteen.“ I find that Hans Sachs used the sixteen rhymes: 


Frawen eren don (12%, 15”, 18%, 21%)* 


8 ma, 7 fb, 8 ma, 7 fc, 10 md 5 
8 me, 7 fb, 8 me, 7 fc, 10 md 5 
11 ff, 11 ff, 11 fg, 8 mh, 8 mh, 11 fg 6 

16 


The Her Reymar von swetel fraw ern don in Runge has no rhymes for the 
above lines two and four of each Stollen. 

The blauer don of both Frawenlob and Regenbogen might be investi- 
gated further. Both are in Berlin 414, three Meisterlieder set to the for- 
mer, and two to the latter. I am giving the rhyme-schemes of the two to 
show their similarity: 


Frawenlob’s blauer don (312', 312%, 313") 


8 ma, 8 ma, 8 mb, 7 fc 4 
8 md, 8 md, 8 mb, 7 fc 4 
8 me, 7 ff, 8 me, 7 ff, 8 mg, 8 mg, 8 mh, 7 ff 8 
(6) (6) (7) (6) send 

16 


Regenbogen’s blauer don (321%, 435")* 
8 ma, 7 fb, 8 mc, 6 md 4 
8 ma, 7 fb, 8 mc, 6 md 4 
8 me, 7 ff, 8 me, 7 ff, 8 mg, 6 mh, 8 mg, 6 mh 8 


* Paul Runge, Die Sangesweisen der Colmar Handschrift (Leipzig, 1896), p. 155. This will 
be referred to henceforth as Runge. 

“ Cf. also Goetze-Drescher (eds.) Sdmtliche Fabeln und Schwanke von Hans Sachs, 11, 
Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke, nos. 164-169 (Halle a/S, 1900), pp. x11, 17-36. 
This will be referred to henceforth as Hans Sachs Schw. m1 (or tv, which is ibid., nos. 193- 
199, Halle a/S, 1903). 

** C. H. Bell sent me the following rhyme-scheme for Frawenlob’s blauen ton which Georg 
Hager used, Wien 13512, 83°: 

2ma/6mb, 8mb, 8mc, 7fd 
8me, 8me, 8mf, 7fd 
8mg, 7fh, 8mg, 7fh, 8mi, 8mi, 8ma, 7fh 
The Pause in the first Stollen is evidently a later development, for it does not appear in 
Berlin 414. Cf. also Hans Sachs Schw. 1v, pp. xI-x1v, for the rhyme-scheme Hans Sachs 
used in several Meisterleider from 1537-1548. 
See ibid., pp. xx, 358-359, for the identical rhyme-scheme which Hans Sachs used. 
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Verses with an even number of syllables usually had a masculine ending, 
and with an uneven number a feminine ending. The figures in paren- 
theses under some of the lines of the Abgesang in Frawenlob’s blauen don, 
show that the Meistersinger were not always skillful in producing a line 
with the correct number of syllables. Some metrical patterns, such as 
Frawenlob’s parat rey, for example, seem to disregard the correspondence 
of number and ending, especially in the short lines. 

Frawenlob’s kronten don (311') is almost the same as the one Runge 
records, the gekronter ton frauwenlops, from both the Colmar and the 
Donaueschingen MSS. In Runge the third and fifth lines of the Séollen 
have four and seven syllables respectively, in Berlin 414 they have six 
and five, and the third line of the Abgesang with its eight syllables in 
Runge has been broken up into three lines of two, one, and five sy|- 
lables.47 This Ton is one of the few whose Abgesang is shorter than the 
Stollen. The rhyme-scheme from Berlin 414 follows: 


Frawenlob’s kronten don (311°) 


4 ma, 4 ma, 6 mb, 1 mb, 5 mc, 8 mc, 6 mc, 8 md, 8 md, 4 me 10 

4 mf, 4 mf, 6 mg, 1 mg, 5 mh, 8 mh, 6 mh, 8 mi, 8 mi, 4 me 10 
(4) (7) 

8 mj, 8 mj, 2 mk, 1 mk, 5 ml, 8 mj, 4 ml 7 

27 


Frawenlob’s parat rey (326"), on the other hand, is identical with the 
Barant ton of her peter von SaGen found in the Colmar MS, except for the 
last lines of the two Stollen and of the Abgesang.** In Berlin 414 these 
long lines are divided into two lines of four and seven syllables respec- 
tively. In addition the corresponding four-syllabled lines of the Stollen 
rhyme not only with each other, but also with the four-syllabled line of 
the Abgesang. Hans Sachs indicated the number of rhymes by writing 
38 R into the left hand margin above the Meisterlied set to the following 


Ton: 


Frawenlob’s parat rey (326") 
(4) 
5 fa, 2 fa, 5 fb, 2 fb, 2 fc, 2 fc, 5 md, 1 md, 3 md, 4 me, 7 ff 
5 fg, 2 fg, 5 fh, 2 fh, 2 fi, 2 fi, 5 mj, 1 mj, 3 mj, 4 me, 7 ff 
(4) 


47 Runge, pp. 78-79; there the number of lines is 10—10—5 = 25, with the pattern for the 
Abgesang: 8mj, 8mj, 8mk, 8mj, 4mk; cf. also Bartsch, p. 172, who speaks of 27 rhymes, and 


says that von der Hagen mentions 26. 
48 Runge, pp. 22-23; the last line in each Stollen in Runge is 11ff, and in the Abgesang 


11fi, and the number of lines therefore 10—10—15=35. 
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4 mk, 4 mk, 4 mk, 4 mk, 7 fi, 5 fm, 2 fm, 5 fn, 2 fn, 2 fo, 2 fo,5 mp, 1 mp, 3 mp, 
(6) (4) 
4 me, 7 fl 
(3) 
11—11—16 =38 


Bartsch does not mention a parat rey for Frawenlob, but does speak of 
Peter von Sachsen’s barant ton.** Since, therefore, this parat rey coincides 
with the barant ton, and since furthermore the Meisterlied in Berlin 414 
is a paraphrase of the one set to Peter von Safen’s Ton, it seems very 
probable that this Ton belongs to him rather than to Frawenlob, even 
though Peter von Safen’s name does not occur in Berlin 414. 

After Harder’s senfffen don (348') the words oder siissen have been 
added. The rhyme-scheme that Hans Sachs followed for the stissen don 
from 1536-1548, for example, is identical with that of the senften don 
found in Berlin 414.*° And yet he used the senften don as late as 1531 for 
a Meisterlied which unfortunately has not been published, so that a com- 
parison cannot be made.* Nor does Berlin 414 contain any more ex- 
amples of either a senfften or a stissen don for Harder. It may be that 
the name was changed from senfften to siissen. The rhyme-scheme is the 
following: 


senfften don oder siissen (348')* 


9 fa, 10 mb, 8 mc, 6 mb 4 
9 fa, 10 md, 8 me, 6 md 4 
11 ff, 11 ff, 7 ff, 10 mg, 8 mh, 6 mg 6 

14 


On folio 435Y Hans Sachs wrote down a Meisterlied in praise of wine 
in der holcz weis. Written beside this are the words hagel weis hiilczings. 
The last of the three words is clear, but the first two are not very legible. 


49 Bartsch, pp. 168 ff., and 184. 

5° Hans Sachs Schw. 11, nos. 64, 199; Hans Sachs Schw. rv, nos. 278, 315, 331, 349, 526. 

5! Keller-Goetze (eds.), Hans Sachs, xxv, Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stutt- 
gart, ccxxv (Tiibingen, 1902), no. 512. 

8 Cf. H. S. Schw. 11, p. xv, where the second verse of each Stollen should have ten 
syllables, as Goetze-Drescher also noted, Schw. 1v, p. xv; Harder’s stisser ton is entered in 
the Nurnberger Meistersinger-Protokolle, u, p. 202; Georg Hager’s Zweites Liederbuch, 
Dresden M 195, contains five Meisterlieder in Kunrat Harter’s sieser thon (folios 213, 293, 
309, 351, 359), and his collection Weimar Q 571 contains two (fols. 40, 53); also his Dresden 
M 6 two (fols. 1, 44); Hager composed four songs in this thon (Wien 13512, fols. 591”, 615", 
644"; Weimar Q 571, fol. 53%; the rhyme-scheme is identical with the above; see also 
Bartsch, p. 182, who says that Harder’s hof weise is found under the name of his sen 
ton. 
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The Ton, however, is that of the hagel weis. Possibly the words holcz weis 
were suggested by the last Abgesang of the Meisterlied which Hans Sachs 
was copying into Berlin 414: 

O wein dw pist ein edel dranck 

pey aller giitte speisse 

pey dir ist mir dy weil nit lanck 

dein lob das wil ich preisse 

mit meiner krafft 

das keimpt heraus der holcze weis 

dar von viirt er ein guldes reis 

von ritter vnd vor knechte 

das macht sein meisterschafit (436”) 


In 1536 Hans Sachs again set a Meisterlied to the holczweis, but in 1544, 
and 1545-1548 he used the same metrical pattern and called it the hagel 
weis.*8 The rhyme-scheme is the following: 

holz weis—hagelweis hiilczings (435")* 


8 ma, 8 ma, 7 fb, 6 mc 4 
8 md, 8 md, 7 fb, 6 mc 4 
8 me, 7 ff, 8 me, 7 ff, 4 mg, 8 mh, 8 mh, 7 fi, 6 mg 9 
(7) = 

17 


Three of the Hans Sachs Meisterlieder of 1546-1547 show a slight vari- 
ation in the second to last verse of the Adgesang, which, instead of being 
a Waise (7 fi), is made to rhyme with the third verse of each Séollen 
(7 fb). 

The rhyme-scheme of Marner’s profetten dancz, although shorter than 
the one recorded by Runge, is nevertheless very similar, and the Meister- 
lied set to this Ton in Berlin 414 is merely a re-wording of one in Runge.” 
The two rhyme-schemes follow: 

Marner’s profetien danzc (409°) 
8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 7 fb 
8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 7 fb 
(7) 
8 mc, 8 mc, 8 mc, 8 mc, 8 mc, 8 mc, 8 md, 8 md, 8 md, 8 md, 4 me, 4 me, 4 me, 

4 me, 8 me, 8 mf, 8 mf, 8 mf, 8 mf, 8 mf, 6 mg, 8 mh, 6 mg 
5—5—23 =33 

53 Hans Sachs Schw. 11, p. xvi, and nos. 58, 171, 211; Hans Sachs Sckw. tv, p. Xvi, 
and nos. 490, 512. 

4 See J. C. Wagenseil, De civitate. .. Noribergensi (Altdorf, 1697), p. 536, and ci. 
Bartsch, p. 183; Georg Hager’s Zweites Liederbuch, Dresden M 195, contains two Meister- 
lieder in Holczinger’s Hagl weis (fols. 258, 335), his ““Viertes Liederbuch,” Berlin 583, two 
(fols. 32, 261), and Hager composed a song in this Ton (Wien 13512, fol. 605"); the rhyme- 
scheme is the same as the above. 

55 Hans Sachs Schw. tv, p. xvul, and nos. 276, 378, 404. 

56 Runge, pp. 121-122. 
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Der propheten dantz ein eygen geticht des marners (Runge, pp. 121-122) 

8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 7 fb 

8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 7 fb 

8 mc, 8 mc, 8 mc, 8 mc, 8 mc, 8 mc, 8 md, 8 md, 8 md, 8 md, 4 me, 4 me, 4 me, 
4 me, 8 me, 8 me, 7 ff, 7 fg, 7 ff, 7 fg, 7 fg, 7 fg, 7 ff, 7 fh, 8 me, 5 fh 

5—5—26 =36 


The most striking difference in the above two metrical patterns is the 
use of all masculine rhymes in the Abgesang of the first scheme. Where 
the original Meisterlied had, for example, getruwen, frauwen, buwen, awen, 
ellende, ende, the Meisterlied in Berlin 414 has draw, fraw, paw, aw, ellent, 
hent-—Both Strauch and Bartsch consider this Tom spurious.*” 

Regenbogen’s prieff weis (434") is very much like the pri ffwyse, which 
is the common property of both Frawenlob and Regenbogen in the 
Colmar MS, as transcribed by Runge.** The difference lies in the fourth 
verses of the two Stollen and in the fifth line of the Abgesang, which 
rhyme with each other in Berlin 414, but are unrhymed in Runge. 
Bartsch says the priefweise is Regenbogen’s best known Ton.*® 


Regenbogen’s prieff weis (434) 


12 ma, 12 ma, 12 ma, 8 mb, 7 fc 5 
12 md, 12 md, 12 md, 8 mb, 7 fe 5 
11 fe, 12 mf, 12 mf, 12 mf, 8 mb, 7 fe 6 

16 


There is one example of Regenbogen’s sueser don (410") in Berlin 414. 
The first strophe of the anonymous Meisterlied set to this Ton is also in 
Runge with slight variations in wording, but is there identified as frawen- 
lobes suLen ton! The two are identical in rhyme-schemes. 
Regenbogen’s sueser don (410°)® 

7 fa, 6 mb, 7 fc, 6 md 
7 fa, 6 mb, 7 fc, 6 md 
4 md, 7 fe, 8 mf, 4 mf, 7 fe, 6 mf 


—— 
alane 


57 Philipp Strauch, Der Marner Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach- und Kultur 
Geschichte, xu (Strassburg, 1876); Strauch says, p. 63, with regard to this Ton and two 
others ascribed to Marner by the Meistersinger: “‘ . . . von diesen Ténen findet sich aber 
in der Uberlieferung der Marnerschen Gedichte keine Spur”; cf. also Bartsch, p. 161, who 
says: “Eine sehr kiinstliche weise des Marners ist der Prophetentanz, der aber nichts echtes 
enthalt.” 58 Runge, pp. 105-106. 5® Bartsch, p. 175. 

6° Hans Sachs used this same metrical pattern in Meisterlieder of 1532, 1546; see Hans 
Sachs Schw. m1, p. xxu, and no. 37; Schw. 1v, no. 264. 

& Cf. Runge, p. 88, no. 36. 

® See Hans Sachs Schw. 11, no. 15, and Schw. 1v, no. 265, for Meisterlieder of 1530 and 
1546 respectively. In these there is a slight difference in the last verse of the Abgesang, 
which has 8 instead of the 6 syllables found in Berlin 414; cf. also the two Meisterlieder 
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Berlin 414 does not contain a sii£er don by Frauenlob. 

The daghorn des miinichs von salczpiirg (336") is an example of a Ton 
that does not employ the tri-partite strophe. Furthermore it makes use 
of masculine rhymes only. Its metrical pattern follows: 

2 ma, 4 ma, 4 mb, 4 mb, 2 mb, 4 mb, 4 mb, 6 mc, 8 mc, 4 md, 2 md, 6 me, 4 me, 

4 me, 4 mf, 4 mf, 6 mg, 4 mg, 4 mh, 4 mh, 2 mi=21R 


The Meisterlied consists of three lieder, which are tied together only by 
means of the very last rhyme in each strophe: dal / schal / fal. 

The alment weis des stollen needs study.* There are two examples of it 
in Berlin 414. In the Index Hans Sachs listed them both under the 
alment weis des stollen, but in the superscriptions to the Meisterlieder he 
separated these into: alment des astollen (=des alten stollen) (384'), and 
alment des jungen stollen (383').* The second Ton is very probably a later 
development of the first, in that the two unrhymed lines, the first and 
third in each Stollen, are rhymed. It may even have superseded the first 
Ton, for in 1537 and 1546, for instance, Hans Sachs set two Meisterlieder 
to the alment weis des stollen, and in 1547 he set another to the alment 
des alten stollen, but all three songs follow the same metrical pattern, 
that of the alment weis des jungen stollen in Berlin 414.6 I give here the 
alment weis des astollen (384'). 


8 ma, 6 mb, 8 mc, 6 mb, 8 md, 11 fe 

8 mf, 6 mg, 8 mh, 6 mg, 8 md, 11 fe 

8 mi, 11 fj, 8 mi, 11 fj, 8 mk, 6 ml, 8 mk, 10 ml 
(9, 11) 


8 | 
o onn 


In Runge the alment des alten stollen is like the above, except that it is 
unrhymed in the fifth and seventh verses of the Abgesang.® 

The metre of the vberlangen sugweis by Fricz Zorn to which one Par 
(90°) is set is identical with Zorn’s sugweis,*one of the most popular.met- 





Georg Hager composed in Regenbogen’s siiesen Thon (Wien 13512, folios 494", 505”) with 
their eight syllables for the last verse of the A bgesang. 

$8 Archer Taylor, who very kindly looked over this paper, made the comment that this 
was perhaps the most interesting problem in the Téne. The alment weis was in use long 
before der Stolle wrote. 

4 A. Taylor, The Literary History of Meistergesang (New York, 1937), p. 63. This will 
be referred to henceforth as Taylor. See also Bartsch, pp. 164, 511, for Der alte Stolle, and 
pp. 168, 523, for Der junge Stolle. Bartsch thinks Der junge Stolle was so called, because 
he died young. 

5 Hans Sachs Schw. 11, p. xxvui, and no. 71; Schw. rv, nos. 319, 433. 

% Runge, p. 159; according to the statement over a Meisterlied from the Colmar MS, 
Runge, p. 160, DyZ ist des jungen stollen getichte ond hat nit geticht dann dyse dru par darnach 
star p er wie er sturbe daz ste zu gotte, Der junge Stolle produced only that one par, and that 
ina metre (3—3—6= 12) very different from the alment weis. 
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rical patterns in Berlin 414. Hans Sachs may inadvertently have written 
the word vberlange, since he made no distinction between the two in his 
Index. In general a lied of only twenty-five verses would not be considered 
overlong; hence I made no separate entry for the vberlange cugweis. 

One Meisterlied (171') in Fricz Zorn’s verporgen don (6—6—17= 29) 
was written by Hans Volcz to show his skill in making tirades.*’ There are 
three strophes: the first rhymes all of the words with an, the second with 
ant, and the third with acz. The interesting thing here is that even though 
the Meisterlied departs so radically from the normal pattern of this Ton, 
the latter is still called the verporgen don. 

The superscription above one Meisterlied (368') merely reads: Im 

hancz folczen. These words were evidently written in later, for they 
are in a more cursive script than the one used in the Par itself. The wide 
blank space between Jm and folczen seems to indicate that the scribe 
was unable to identify the Ton. Although it has some similarities with 
the hahnenkrath of Hans Volcz, and with the dlauen don of both Frauenlob 
and Regenbogen, I have not been able to find its counterpart, and have 
therefore placed it under Hans Volcz’ name with a question mark. The 
Meisterlied set to it is by Hans Volcz.®* 

Of interest is the use of the word hort in Berlin 414 for a Meisterlied 
by Nunenpeck, Lob ere und dancksagong seye (41'-43"), of seven lieder all 
in one Ton, regenpogens langen don, because such usage seems to imply 
that the word was not restricted toa Meisterlied written in a combination 
of several metres.*® On the other hand, an anonymous Par, Lob sey den 
meister singern all aiif diser ert (267'-268"), in den vier haiipt don which 
one might expect to he called a hort, is not so designated. It deviates 
from type only in that it substitutes des popen langen don for one of the 
gekrénten Tone, namely for Heinrich von Miigeln’s langen don. Since 


* This particular Meisterlied is also in the Munich MS Cgm. 6353; see Mayer, pp. 17-20. 
—Above it in that MS Hans Volcz wrote: ‘‘Zu wissen das dises nach folgend gedreyt lid 
gemacht ist auff einen der mich teglich mit dichten besten wollt um was ich vermocht. 
Dar um ich ym das lid mit den vil reymen fur hallt, und welcher des gleichen mit so vil 
reymen auf geistlich weltlich oder sittlichen mit mir dran wil, der sol bestanden sein, und 
wellen gleich mit ein ander an heben, und welcher sein& e mach, auch die materig do von 
man ticht, kurczer begreiff, die reymen ungezwungner und pesser mach, der zich hin.” 

8 Mayer, pp. 123-126, no. 31, gives the transcription of the Meisterlied in this Ton 
from the Munich MS Cgm. 6353; for the rhyme-scheme see Mayer, p. 406, no. 25. 

* In the W. Bauttner MS, folios 988-997, there is a Hort by Hans Sachs of June 3, 1541, 
Die zerstorung Jarusalem, all in one Ton, im langen Regenbogen. It is divided into three 
parts, the first has three gesdtze; der ander Teil des hortes ein ge 5 par, der dritte deill des 
hortes ein ge7 par; cf. WKL. 1, no. 71. 

© For a brief discussion of the Hort see Taylor, pp. 28, 54, 81; for the vier gekrinten Téne 
see Taylor-Ellis, A Bibliography of Meistergesang (Indiana University Studies, no. 113; 
Bloomington, 1936), pp. 60-61. 
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their metres are exactly alike, it probably didn’t matter which was used. 
The music must have been different. The unknown author says of the 
four Téne which he has chosen: 


Des starcken popen langer don der erst genant 
in dem mann fant 

schlicht gute melodeye 

her frawen lob der freye 

sein langen don ich preissen wil 

der niin der ander seye 

dar nach her marners langer don 

der stet aiich wol gemessenn 


Vnd Regenpogens langer don der fiirt denn preis 
gotlicher fleys 

ist vil darein geleget 

der marner im begeget 

Die zwen haben des lobes vil 

kiinst mon dar in beweget 

o siisser got im hochsten tran 

des soltw nit vergessen” 


The first four lieder of this Meisterlied are simply written in the sequence 
of the vier hatipt don: des popen langen don (3—3—14= 20), des frawenlobs 
langen don (8—8—8= 24), des marners langen don (6—6—15= 27), des 
regen pogen langen don (4—4—15= 23), but the fifth strophe is a combina- 
tion of all four Téne, and is therefore somewhat more complicated.” In 
that stanza the first Stollen is set to des popen langen don, the second to des 
frawenlobs langen don, with the slight difference that the second last verse, 
which is normally bound to the corresponding line of its twin Sfollen, 
now rhymes with the fifth line of its own Stollen; the Abgesang uses the 
first eight lines of the Abgesang of marners langen don, and the last ten 
of the Abgesang of regenpogens langen don.” Since the Stollen of des popen 
langen don and of frawenlobs langen don are of unequal length, three and 
eight verses respectively, and since the taking of eight lines from one and 
ten from another of the Abgesdnge that have fifteen verses each produces 
a third part that is three lines longer than the Abgesang of any of the 
Téne employed, the last stanza, in addition to being unbalanced, adds 
the final touch of variety to the Meisterlied (3—8—18= 29). 

Not only is des popen langen don identical with Heinrich von Miigeln’s 
langen don, but so also is the Gesangweis, a metre ascribed to Reinmar 


7 Berlin 414, folio 267". 

72 For these four Téne in Berlin 414, aside from the above Meisterlied, see, among others, 
folios 436”, 33”, 72’, and 32” respectively. 

73 The virgules dividing lines one and two, and five and six in the Abgesang on folio 
268" are lacking. 
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von Zweter.™* In Berlin 414 this Remers gesankweis shows a few varia- 
tions, in some poems (259', 262', 264", 265”) by having two more rhymes 
in the Abgesang, that is, the last six lines run: 
8 mh, 7 fi, 8 mh, 4 mh, 8 mh, 7 fi 
instead of 
8 mh, 7 fi, 8 mj, 4 mj, 8 mk, 7 fi, 
thus leaving no unrhymed lines; in one Par (258”) by dividing the last 
line of the Stollen, a line of eleven syllables, into two lines of four and 
seven syllables each, thereby making the rhyme-scheme for the Stollen: 
12 ma, 12 ma, 4 mb, 7 fe, 
instead of 
12 ma, 12 ma, 11 fb. 
The additional rhymes and the breaking up of the longer lines seem to 
point to a younger version. 
VI 
There are a number of Téne in Berlin 414 whose rhyme-schemes have 
not been published. I shall set down just a few of those here. 
1. Heinrich Parcz’ langer don (346%) 


8 ma, 8 ma, 1 ma, 5 mb, 1 mb, 6 fc, 7 fc, 6 md, 1 md, 3 me, 1 me, 6 ff 

8 mg, 8 mg, 1 mg, 5 mh, 1 mh, 6 fi, 7 fi, 6 mj, 1 mj, 3 mk, 1 mk, 6 ff 

8 ml, 8 ml, 4 mm, 1 mm, 6 fn, 7 fn, 4 mo, 4 mo, 4 mo, 4 mo, 8 mo, 1 mo, 7 ff 
12—12—13 =37 


2. Michel Peham’s parat reyen (380")75 


8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 7 fb 6 
8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 7 fb 6 
8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 8 ma, 7 fb 11 

23 


With this Ton Michel Peham (Beheim) might have competed with Hans 
Volez in making tirades, since all but three of the verses have the same 
rhyme, and those three rhyme with each other. This is the shortest of 
the three parat reyen in Berlin 414. Frawenlob’s parat rey has thirty-eight 
verses (11—11—16), and Kethener’s parat weis has twenty-nine (7—7 
15). Setting a spring song to this reyen, as Peham did, seems appropriate. 
3. Hoffgarten’s stiller don (449*) 
7 fa, 6 mb, 7 fa, 6 mb, 11 fc, 7 fc, 4 md, 7 fe 

7 For the Gesangweis see Taylor, p. 54. 

** Keinz in his Verzeichnis, p. 340, lists a Hans Parst of Niirnberg, but says nothing about 
Berlin 414 in connection with him. 

% The name of this Ton is listed in GG. 1*, 314, no. 33, 6. 

™ Keinz in his Verzeichnis, p. 333, lists Hopfgarten, but says nothing about this Ton, 


_ or about Berlin 414, 
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7 ff, 6 mg, 7 ff, 6 mg, 11 fh, 7 fh, 4 md, 7 fe 

4 mi, 6 mj, 4 mi, 6 mj, 7 fk, 7 fh, 7 fk, 7 fc, 4 ml, 4 ml, 4 ml, 4 ml, 4 ml, 7 ff, 7 fa, 
4 md, 7 fe 

8—8—17 =33 


Hans Sachs indicated both thirty-three and thirty-five rhymes for this 
Ton. In this particular Meisterlied there are thirty-three in the first and 
third lieder, and thirty-five in the second stanza. The two extra lines are 
inserted just before the last two of the Abgesang, and carry the same 
rhymes as the two preceding verses. 


4. Holczmesser’s langer don (388”) 

8 ma, 11 fb, 8 mc, 8 md, 2 md, 9 fe, 8 mf, 11 fg 

8 ma, 11 fb, 8 mc, 8 mh, 2 mh, 9 fe, 8 mf, 11 fg 

8 mi, 11 fj, 8 mi, 11 fj, 11 fk, 11 fk, 11 fk, 11 fk, 8 ml, 8 ml, 8 ml, 11 fm, 8 mn, 
11 fo, 8 mn, 11 fo, 8 mp, 2 mp, 9 fm 

8—8—19 =35 


This Ton is used five times in Berlin 414: 66", 327°, 329°, 330%, 388”. 


5. des nachtigals 10 R (447°) 
11 fa, 4 mb, 6 mc 
11 fa, 4 mb, 6 mc 
11 fd, 8 me, 11 fd, 10 me 


— 
S| paw 


No name is given for this Ton in Berlin 414. Here is another problem 
which a study of Cunrat Nachtigal would undoubtedly solve. This par- 
ticular Ton is the one to which the Grablied that was discussed above is 
set. 


6. Nachtigal’s giilden don (397°) 

1 ma, 3 mb, 2 mc, 5 fd, 2 me, 6 mf, 1 ma, 5 fd, 1 ma, 1 mg, 1 mh, 1 mg, 4 mi, 
7 fj 

1 mk, 3 mb, 2 ml, 5 fm, 2 mn, 6 mf, 1 mk, 6 fm, 1 mk, 1 mo, 1 mp, 1 mo, 4 mi, 
7 fj 

2 mA, 3 mB, 4 fC, 1 mB, 6 fD, 1 mE, 6 fF, 1 mE, 5 mG, 1 mE, 3 mG, 3 fF, 
3 mH, 3 mI, 10 mI, 4 mJ, 11 fC, 1 mK, 7 mL, 7fM, 8 mL, 1 mM, 6 fM, 1 mO, 
3 fP, 4 mQ, 7 £D 

14—14—27 =55 


Of Nachtigal’s nine Téne in Berlin 414 the giilden don is the most com- 
plicated. It is used three times in addition to the above (421, 422", 423°), 
but variations occur in the rhyme-scheme both with regard to the number 
of lines and the length of the lines themselves. There are more strophes 
that have fifty-two lines (13—13—26), than have fifty-five (14—14— 
27), the number which Hans Sachs indicated. The rhyme-scheme here 


77 It was necessary to resort to capital letters for the Abgesang, because of the multiplicity 
of rhymes. 
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given is for the Meisterlied beside whose superscription the scribe wrote 
55 R, although even in this song the author did not adhere strictly to 
the metrical pattern for each of the lieder. One Meisterlied (422') will 
suffice as an example for the version with fifty-two verses (13—13—26). 
Here the ninth line of the Stollen is omitted, while in the Abgesang the 


being Ye Mei 
SO dese ela Romane 


' omitted line is between the tenth and eighteenth lines. The number of 
i] ' _ syllables in lines eleven through sixteen is then the following: 6 fF, 6 mG, 
’ 10mG,4fH, 4 mI, 7 fC. Lines one and two of the Abgesang are likewise 
changed to: 1 mA, 2 mB. Even though Nachtigal invented this intricate 
_ metre, thee is no example in Berlin 414 of his own use of it. 
' 
7. Nachtigal’s schoner don (433")"® 
i = 4 ma, 7 fb, 4 ma, 7 fb, 11 fb, 6 mc 6 
) : 4 md, 7 fe, 4 md, 7 fe, 11 fe, 6 me 6 
8 mf, 8 mf, 6 mg, 4 mh, 7 fi, 4 mh, 7 fi, 11 fi, 6 mg 9 
In this Ton Nachtigal wrote a weinacht par. 21 
8. Michel Nachtigal’s kiirzcer don (452")7* 
4 ma, 1 ma, 1 ma, 1 ma, 5(6) mb 5 
4 mc, 1 mc, 1 mc, 1 me, 5(4, 6) mb 5 
4 md, 4 md, 4 me, 1 me, 1 me, 1 me, 5(6) md 7 
17 
n . ‘ ° , , 
‘ Michel Nachtigal is also the author of the Meisterlied set to this Ton. 
" In the third strophe only, there are six syllables in the last lines of 
P Stollen and A bgesang. 
_ 9. Linhart Nunenpeck’s stras weis (77") 
i, 1 ma, 7 mb, 8 mb, 8 mb, 1 mc, 5 md 1+5 
: 8 me, 8 me, 8 me, 1 mc, 5 md 5 
i, Z 1 md, 5 mf, 1 mf, 1 mg, 6 fh, 8 mf, 1 mg, 6fh, 2ma,1mc,5 md ii 
a 22 
), _ 10. Nunenpeck’s onpenanter don (79")* 
; 7 fa, 7 fa, 8 mb, 8 mb, 4 mc 5 
A 7 fd, 7 fd, 8 me, 8 me, 4 mc 5 
1- ‘ 8 mf, 8 mf, 7 fg, 7 fh, 7 fh, 7 fg, 8 mi, 8 mj, 4 mf, 6 mi 10 
), = = 
T | 20 
>S 3 8 GG. ?, 316, no. 49, lists the name of this Ton. 
— 3 % Ibid., 316, no. 48, lists the name of this Ton. 
-e $ * Hampe, pp. 175-176, included the stras weis in his enumeration of Nunenpeck’s Téne, 
but omitted the onpenanter don. He did not set down the rhyme-schemes for any of the 





‘yY Tone. 
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Nunenpeck wrote a Meisterlied in the s¢ras weis and one in the onpenanter 
don; these are the only instances of their use in the manuscript. 


11. Hans Schwarcze’s hoff don (317')® 





8 ma, 8 ma, 4 ma, 7 fb 4 
8 md, 7 fe, 8 md, 7 fe, 7 ff, 6 mg, 8 mg, 7 fh, 7 fh, 7 ff 10 
18 


Again both Ton and Par are by the same master. Although Hans Sachs 
wrote /7 R beside the superscription, there are nevertheless eighteen 
verses. Zwinger’s siisser hof don is very similar to Schwarcz’s hof don; the 
rhyme-schemes for the Stollen are identical, but the metrical pattern for 
Zwinger’s Abgesang differs: 4 md, 4 md, 7 fe, 4 mf, 4 mf, 7 fe, 8 mg, 7 fh, 
8 mg, 7 fh=10. 

An interesting problem would be to take all of the Téme that bear the 
same name, such as hof don, for example, or a modification of that name, 
such as stisser hob don, and try to determine whether there might be some 
characteristic motif common to all, or whether the names had simply 
been attached arbitrarily. For a problem such as this, the music would 
have to be considered also. 





ia 
8 mc, 8 mc, 4 mc, 7 fb 4 


| VII 




















| Total 
No. 
Meistersinger Number of Strophes pon i 
Represented by: to a Meisterlied ‘ se h 
Master 
A. More than one Meisterlied | 3 5 7 9 13 17 #19 25 
1. Hans Volcz 15 18 19 1 1 54 
2. Linhart Nunenpeck 20 12" 10 42 
3. Hans Sachs mz 6 6§«— og 3 40 
4. Jeronimus Drabalt 3 1 4 
5. Cunracz Nachtigal - £ 4 4 
6. Kethener 2 2 
7. der Marner ; s 2 





81 GG. 1, 317, no. 59, lists the name of the Ton.—In addition to nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 
above, Goedeke also overlooked Téne for der Pfalcze von StraSburg, Caspar Singer, Her- 
man Ortel, Ulrich Ayslinger. 

4 * One of these is doubtful, because the first part of the Meisterlied is missing. See p. 948 
above. i 
a 
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Total 




















Meistersinger Number of Strophes po A 
Represented by: toa Meisterlied pa 
| Master 

B. Only one Meisterlied | 2 *-8 68-8 we 
8. Albrecht Paiimholcz | 1 1 
9, Six Peckmesser _ 1 
10. Michel Peham von Vim 1 1 
11. Popp, der Starke 1 1 
12. Frawenlob 1 1 
13. Petter Fridel (1516)* 1 1 
14. Friimon 1 1 
15. Grimon 1 | 1 
16. Aiigustin Hayweger 1 1 
17. Hans von Lanczhiit 1 1 
18. Miiscapliit 1 1 
19. Michel Nachtigal 1 1 
20. Martein von Reitling 1 | 1 
21. Hans Schwarcze 1 1 
22. [Hans Sigel] 1 1 
23. Caspar Singer 1 1 
24. Fricz Zorn 1 1 
Meistersinger sine nomine 100 73 2 63 234 
Total 195116 79 3 3 1 1 1 399 





THE TONE IN BERLIN 414 


VIII 








| Total 





Number of | Number 
| Meisterlied MIl. set 
Name of Master Name of Ton wey eo wi ¢ - 
in a given to one 
Ton Master’s 
Téne 
1. Ulrich Ayslinger®™* 1. langer 1 1 
2. Heinrich Parez 1. langer | 1 1 





3. Six Peckmesser 


1. giilden 7 | 





* The only Meisterlied which bears a date aside from the Hans Sachs Meisterlieder. 
** Only two lines of Ayslinger 


’s Meisterlied are in the manuscript. Not listedin the Index, 
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Total 
Number of Number 
Name of Master Name of Ton Meisterlieder| of Mil. set 
in a given to one 
Ton Master’s 
Tone 
2. korweis 
3. neuer 1 14 
4. Michel Peham v.| 1. parat reyen 1 1 
Vim 
5. der Pope 1. langer 1 1 
6. Jeronimus Drabalt | 1. giilden dag reis 2 
von Miinnichen 2. schlechter 1 3 
7. Erenbotten 1. frawen eren 4 4 
8. Hans Volcz 1. plut weis 1 
2. freyer 4 
3. hanen krat 2 
4. hoher 4+ 
5. langer 4 
6. passional 5 
7. schranck weis 9 
8. straff weis 3 
9. vnser frawen kor- 1 33 
weis 
' ?10. (no name)™ 1 34 
9. Frawenlob 1. plaber 3 
2. pliiender 1 
3. froschweis 1 
4. gailer 1 
5. griin 5 
6. griint weis 1 
7. giilden 5 
8. kronter 1 
9. kupfer® 1 
10. langer 5 
11. leit 3 
% This Ton is doubtful. The superscription reads: Im hancz folczen. The Meister- 


lied set to this Ton was written by Hans Folz. 
* This was listed under der ernpot 9, rein in the Index, then corrected to Frawenlob, 
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Total 
Number of | Number 
Name of Master Name of Ton Meisterlieder of Mil. set 
ina given | toone 
Ton Master’s 
T one; 
12. neuer 2 
13. parat rey 1 
14. rad weis + 
15. ritter 1 
16. schwinder 1 
17. spigel 2 
18. vberkronter 2 
19. vergessen 2 
20. wiirgen driissel 3 
21. zarter 4 
22. ziigweis 1 50 
10. der Harder 1. senffter 1 1 
11. Hopfigarten 1. stiller 1 1 
12. Holczmesser 1. langer 5 5 
13. Hiilezing 1. holezweis (-hagel- 
weis?) 1 1 
14. der Kanczler 1. giilden 1 
2. kurczer 1 2 
15. Fricz Ketner 1. osterweis 1 
2. parat weis or rey 2 
3. vnser lieben frawen 1 4 
16. Klingsor 1. schwarczer 1 1 
17. Albrecht Lesch 1. gesanck weis 1 
2. siisser 1 
3. zirckel 2 4 
18. Libe von Gengen 1. rad weis 1 1 
19. Maienschein 1. langer 2 2 
20. Ciinrat Marner 1. creucz 1 
2. giilden 1 
3. hoff 1 
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Total 
Number of Number 
Name of Master Name of Ton Meisterlieder | of MIUl. set 
in a given to one 
Ton Master’s 
Tone 
4. langer® 32 
5. prophetten dancz 1 
6. susser 1 37 
21. Doctor Miigling 1. griin 1 
2. hoff 1 
3. kurczer 2 
4. langer 2 
5. traum weis 1 7 
22. Miiscapliit 1. langer 1 
2. neuer 2 3 
23. Ciinrat Nachtigal 1. abent 2 
2. geschiden 3 
3. giilden 4 
4. kiirczer 1 
5. leit 5 
6. schoner 1 
7. senfiter 1 
8. starker 2 
9. (not named) 1 20 
24. Michel Nachtigal 1. kurczer 1 1 
25. Nestler®’ 1. vnbekannter 14 14 
26. Linhart Nunenpeck | 1. giilden schlag weis 2 
2. hemer weis 1 
3. klag weis 1 
4. kiirczer 1 
5. langer 2 
6. neue korweis 1 
7. stras weis i 
8. vnpenanter 1 
9. zeher weiss 1 11 

















% There are thirty-three under this Ton in the Index, but one of those is the missing 


Meisterlied, therefore I have not counted it. 


8? Under Nestler I have placed the eight Meisterlieder transferred from Frawenlob in 


the Index, and six in the vnbekannten don written by Hans Folz, not recorded in the Index. Ss 
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| Number of | 








Name of Master Name of Ton | Meisterlieder 
| im a given 
| | Ton 
| 

| 

27. Herman Ortel 1. lait 1 

2. langer | 1 

28. der Pfalcze von 1. ror weis 1 
Straspurg 

29. Pertolt Regenpogen | 1. plaber 2 

2. ptauner 1 

3. prieff weis 2 

4. graber 4 

5. giilden 2 

6. kiirczer | 1 

7. lait 1 

&. langer 29 

9. suesser 1 

10. vberlanger 1 

30. der Romer 1. gesanck weis 7 

31. Hans Sachs 1. giilden 1 

2. hohe dag weis 3 

3. silber 3 

4. vberhohe perck weis 2 

5. vnser frawen ge- 3 

sanck weis 

32. der miinich von 1. kor weis 3 

Salczpurg 2. langer 2 

3. daghorn 1 

33. Jorg Schiller 1. meyen weis 1 

34. Hans Schwarcze 1. hoff 1 

35. Sigharcz 1. pflug 1 

2. senfter 1 

36. Caspar Singer von | 1. freyer 1 

Eger 2. heller 2 
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Total 
Number 
of Mil. set 
to one 
Master's 
Tone 


44 
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Total 
Number of Number 
Meisterlieder | of MII. set 
Name of Master Name of Ton in a given dee 
Ton Master’s 
Tine 
3. lieber 1 
4. schlechter 1 5 
37. der astolle 1. alment 1 1 
38. der jung Stolle 1. alment®* 1 1 
39. Danheusser 1. haubt 1 
2. hoff 3 4 
40. der Vngelarte 1. schwarczer 1 1 
41. Vogelsang 1. giilden 1 1 
42. Walter von der Vo- | 1. giilden 1 1 
gelweide 
43. Ciinrat von Wircz- | 1. abgespiczter 1 
purck 2. hoff 1 
3. morgen 2 4 
44. Wolferan vonEsch- | 1. guldin 1 
enpach 2. hon weis 1 
3. langer 1 
4. vbergiilten 1 4 
45. Fricz Zorn 1. vnbenanter 1 
2. verporgen 23 
3. verholen 18 
4. ziigweis 31 73 
46. Petter Zwinger 1. giilder 1 
2. rotter 2 
3. siisser hoff 1 4 
Total 142 Tone 399 Meister- 











lieder.*®® 





88 In the Index the alment weis of both Stollen is under one heading. 
89 In addition there is also a Hort in the vier hatipt don. The missing Meisterlied was not 
included in the total number. 
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IX 


INDEX OF FIRST LINES WITH THE JON IN WHICH 
MEISTERLIED WAS WRITTEN 





Nabi gS 





wala Pala aad bh 





2 
4 
4 
4 











A. Individual Meistersinger represented by more than one Meisterlied. 


1. Hans Volcz 


Aiie archa deytatis 

Aiie vons castitatis 

Aiie gloriosissima 

Aiie schrein sach sal vnd kemnat? 


(Aiie sarch schrein sal vnd kemnat) 


Aiie tii vite via 
Aiie virgo et mater 
A / ve virgo voller genaden 


Dass heiitig fest zw ziren** 

Die / lecz zw kiinft cristi wirt 
werden 

[E]Ins mals ich einen fraget* 


Er ist erstanden von dem tot* 
Frolockt vnd jiibillyret all 


Gegriiset seistii dirn vnd meit 


Got liebt den menschen der lebt 
hie aiif erden* 


Gotliche weisheit vnd weltlich 
dorheite* 


Heiliger geist stewre mich hye 


arme creatiir 
Hie speculir ich diimer ley 


Hort wie der lib aiigustinus 


In / dem anfang so was das worte 
[I]nn zeiten meines leben* 


schranck weis hans volczen 
vnbekanten don [Nestler]* 
hans volczen schranck weis 
des miinichs langer don 


vnbekanten don [Nestler] 
vnbekanten don [Nestler] 
ziig weis [Fricz Zorn] 


hans volczen straff weis 
ziigweis [Fricz Zorn] 


vnbekanten don [Nestler] Hanss 
voltzen gedicht 
hans volczen hohen don 


hans volczen hohen don 
miinichs von salczpiirg kor weis 


hannen krat meister Hansen 


hannen krat hans volczen 


langen don [Hans Volcz] maister 
hansen volczen gedicht 

frawen lobs verhollen don [Fricz 
Zorn] 


Hans volczen hohen don vnd 
sein gedicht 

ziigweis [Fricz Zorn] 

vnbekanten don [Nestler] Hans 
voltzen gedicht 


296*-297" 
274'-276" 
295*-296" 
332*-335° 


276*-277" 
277*-279" 
184"-185* 


289-290" 
212-214" 


473"-474" 
288'—289+ 
287*-288" 
334'*-334", 


332'-332" 
298*-299° 


299*-302° 


99*-101" 


139-141" 


285*- 286" 


205*-207" 
469-470" 


1 Where the name of the composer of the Ton is not given in the superseription, or where 
the Index differs, I have indicated the composer’s name in brackets. 
* The variant wording of the first line as found in Hans Sachs’ Index is given in paren- 
theses immediately below the line. No separate entry is made, however, where the spelling 
alone varies. 
* Lines marked with an asterisk are not listed in Hans Sachs’ Index. 
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Ir meister kiinstenreiche 
Ir Meister nemen ware* 


Keisser kiing fiirst graff herczog 
frey 


Man list in tercio des piiches 
genesy 

Mon list von patrijarchen* 

Manch grob vnd einfeltig persan 

Maria friichten reiche aw 

Maria himel keisserin 

Maria hoch gelobte rein 

(Maria hoch pegabte rein) 

Maria jiinckfraw clar 

[M] Ein hertz das mag nit schwei- 
gen* 

[M] Ein sin wil ich bewegen* 


Mensch hor wie diirch natiire wir 
Mich wiindert niin vnd ymer* 


O all andechtig herczen rein 

(O all andechtig menschen rein) 
O pliim ob allen ern 

O cristen mensch betracht 

O einlicz einfeltiges ein 

O got heilliger geist gib kiinst 
O Got maniger fraget ser 


O / keisser aller keissertiim 


O / maria von dir beriiret 
O miiter vol genaden* 
O pia / maria* 


O / qiii ciim qiie volt saliiiis esse 
O schopffer reich dein giitich man® 
On ent wert gottes siins gepiirt 


Qui ciimque saliiiis esse viilt 


‘The numbers in parentheses refer to the foliation as set down in the Hans Sachs 


Index. 


vnbekanten don [Nestler] 


vnbekanten don Hans voltzen 
[Nestler] 
fridrich Zorens verhollen don 


hans volczen langen don 


stroff weis Hans volczen 

verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 
hans volczen schranck weis 
hans volczen schranck weis 
hans volczen schranck weis 


hanz volcezen passional 

vnbekanten don [Nestler] Hans 
voltzen 

vnbekanten don [Nestler] Hans 
voltzen gedicht 

marners langen don 

Im hancz folczen 


hans volezen hohen don 


hans volczen passional 

hans volczen passional 

verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 

langen don marners 

Marners langer don Hanss fol- 
czen dicht 

hanss folczen freyen don sein ge- 
dicht 

ziigbeis [Fricz Zorn] 

straff weis hans volczen 

Hans volczen vnser frawen kor 
weis 

ziigbeis [Fricz Zorn] 

verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 

verhollen don [Fricz Zorn] 


marners langen don 


5 Order of strophes for this Meisterlied; 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 4, 5. 


272*—274" 
(273)4 
470'—471" 


141-142: 


217'-218: 


289-289" 
171*-172: 
293-293" 
297%-298" 
293%, 295: 
295¥ (29) 
218-214 
471-473" 


475*-477" 


132"-134" 
368-369" 


286*-287" 


291*-291" 
292'-292" 
168*-168 
134-136" 

897 8ov 


101-102" 


182-183" 
290"—290" 
102*-103" 


210"—212° 
165*—-168" 
145-146" 


128*-130° 
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Schem dich jiid heid tiirck mach- 
metist 

(Schem dich heid iiid diirck mag- 
medist) 


Taisent vierhindert finfzig jar* 


Weib aller ziicht 


Wer meister schafft hie wol began 


[Z]i loben stat mein mite* 


Zw nennen hy das niiczest loch 


2. Linhart Nunenpeck 
Alpha et o anfang vnd ent 


A / tie Maria Jiinckfraw zart 
A / tie Maria reine 

Aue nam aller giette 

Cristiis aiif geseczt hat 

Der heilig pailus dit also 


Dingnare me laiidare de 


Es diit manicher diimer ley 

Freut eiich ir werden cristen al 

Frolocket / jiibiliret seit fro 

Gegriesset / seiestw iiinckfraw 
zart 

Got griesse euch 


Got vatter siin heiliger geist 


Gross heil vnd drost® 


marners langen don Hans vol- 
czen gedicht 


hans folczen plat weis 


volcezen ror weis ( =des pfalczen 
ror wais von straspurg) 
hans volczen schranck weis 


vnbekanten donn [Nestler] Hans 
voltzen gedicht 
hans volezen schranck weis 


marnerss langen don linhart nu- 
nenpecken gedicht 

stras weis linhard Niinenpecken 
pecken vnd sein gedicht 

Hans Saxen silber beis linhart 
Niinenpecken gedicht 

vnpenanten don linhart Niinen- 
pecken vnd sein gedicht 

Hans Volczen passional L N ge- 
dicht 

Six peckmessers kor weis lien- 
hard niinenpecken gedicht 

verporgen don fricz zorens L N 
gdicht 


holcz messers langen don linhard 
Niinenpecken gedicht 

maien scheins langen don L N 
gedicht 

kiirczen don linhart Niinenpeck- 
en vnd sein gedicht 

giilden schlag weis linhart Nii- 
nenpecken vnd sein gedicht 

vber kronten don frawenlobs 
LN gdicht 

verholten don [Fricz Zorn] lin- 
hart niinenpecken gedicht 

rad weis frauenlobss linhart nu- 
nenpecken gedicht 


* This Meisterlied is incomplete see p. 948 above. 


981 
130'-132* 
92r-— 94¥ 


452*—-453: 


292», 294" 
474*-475y 


294"-294* 
450"—-452° 
77*— 78 
85*— 86° 
(86) 
79° R0r 
64", 65" 
66° 
458-459» 
(459) 
50%— 52° 
66"- 67 
68"— 69r 
83° 
83"-— 84° 
86"— 87° 
84" 84” 
447° 
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982 Analysis of the Berlin MS “Germ. Quart. 414” 


Heyliger geist erleichte 
Heilliger geist gib sterck macht 


krafft vnd weisheit mir 
Hey / licher geist mein hercz be- 


geys 
Heilliger geist steiier hilff ratte 
Ich / wil zw lob heiit singen 


Johannes hocher adelar 


[L]ob ere vnd dancksagvng seye 


Mach mich wirdig maria rein 
Maria keisserine 

Maria keiische jiinckfraw rein 
Mar / ia zart 

Meid aller wiin 


Mein / hercz verniinf sind vnd 
aiich miit* 


Niin sey ewig gebenedeit 

O cristen mensch niin bedenck 
dich 

O cristen mensch pedrachte 

O here got niin gib mir sige 

O / maria dw reine meit 

O senfter drost heilliger geist er- 
leichte mir 

O siisser drost her jesw criste 


O siisses himel daw 


O veneranda drinidas 


vnpekanten don [Nestler] lin- 
hard Niinenpecken gedicht 

Hans Volczen langen don lin- 
hard Niinenpecken gedicht 

Hans volczen freyen don L N 
gedicht 

Regenpogens langen don L N 
gedicht 

langen don linhart Niinen- 
pecken vnd sein gedicht 

Marners langer don L N gedicht 


regenspogens langen don linhard 
Niinenpecken gedicht sein 
hort 

herman 6rtels langen don Leon- 
hard niinenpecken dicht 

Miischkapliicz neiier don lin- 
hard Niinenpecken gedicht 

maien scheins langen don lien- 
hard niinenpecken gedicht 

neiien korweis linhard Niinen- 
pecken vnd sein gedicht 

vber kronten don Frawenlob lin- 
hard niinenpecken gedicht 

six peckmessers kor weis lien- 
hard niinenpecken gedicht 


schranckweis Hans folczen vnd 
linhart niinenpecken gedicht 


verporgen don fricz zorens L N 
gedicht 

hopfigarten stillen don linhar 
niinenpecken gedicht 

langen don Regenpogens linhard 
Niinenpecken gedicht 

Hans Volczen freien don linhard 
Niinenpecken gedicht 

langen don Hans volczen LNP 
gedicht 

regenspogens langer don L. N. 
gedicht 

Hans Volczen passional lienhard 
Niinenpecken gedicht 

Marners langen don Linhard 
Niinenpeckenn gedicht 


74% 75" 
56y— 58° 
61" 63: 
43" 45» 
80" 8&3: 
72%— 74: 
41 43° 
97¥— 99 
(79) 

77" 77° 
67"— 68" 
78" 79" 
69"— 70" 


96" 97° 


87*- 88° 
48*— 50" 
449*-450° 
75" 77" 
60"— 61" 
59 60° 
45— 48" 
63"- 63, 


64", 64° 
70°— 72° 
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O / wer wolt’ nicht von Herczen 
do*? 

Ob ich der hohen gotheit clar 

Ob ich der hohen gotheit frey 

Ob ich der hohen gotheit fron 

Was / sol ein haiis liistig gezirt* 


Zwelff artikel solt ir verstan 


3. Hans Sachs 
Ach / we mir armen siinder we 


An einem morgen frii was mir 
mein weil gar lang 


Aiie Maris stella ich griies 


A / iie Maris stella ich griisse 
A / ue sponsa mater virgo 


Pe / tracht dw ondechtiger krist* 
Da zwey vnd fiinfczig hiindert iar 
Ein piich Cento nonella heist 
Ein edler gartten wart gepaiien 
Ein engel wart gesante* 


Ein mal was mir mein weil gar 


Frances H. Ellis 983 
Beckmessers goldenen Ton 448"-449° 
marners langer don L N gedicht 53 54 
marners langerdon LN gedicht 54°— 56° 
Marners langen donlinhart Nii- 52'— 53+ 
nenpecken gedicht 
six peckmessers korweislionhar- 97" 97* 

dus niinenpecken gedicht 

verhollen don [Fricz Zorn] lin- 179-180" 
hart niinenpeken gedicht 

vberhohen perck weis Hanss 40", 39, 
Saxen vnd sein gedicht 39", 41° 

frawenlobslangdon HansSaxen 33°- 35° 
gedicht 

frawen Eren don [Erenbotten] 21°- 23° 
H S gedicht 

zorens ziigweis H S gedicht 24"— 25” 

vnser frauen gesanck weis Hans 461'-461" 
Sachsen vnd sein gedicht 

Six peckmessers kor weis Hans 27*— 28” 
Saxen gedicht 

giildin don Hans Saxenvndsein 36" 37° 
gedicht 

frawen Eren don [Erenbotten}] 12- 15v 
HS gedicht 

Regenspogens langen Don HS_= = 32'- 33° 
gedicht 

geschiden don Ciinracz nachti- 25’- 26° 
gals H-S-gedicht 

lieben don Caspar singers von 468'-469" 
eger hans Sachsen gedicht (469) 


lang 
Ein mal wolt ich stiidiren 


Ein meister hat on kiinsten mich 
gestochen 
Erhebe / dw cristenliche ziinfft 


Es rift ein wachter faste 


Gloria patry lob vnd er 


hohen dangweis hanss sachsen 463-464" 
vnd sein gedicht 

griint weys frawen lobs Hans 438"-438" 
Saxen gedicht 

schlag weis (giilden schlag weis) 
linhart Niinnenpecken Hans 
Saxen gedicht 

hohen dag weis Hans Sachsen 461*—462" 
vnd sein gedicht 

Marners langer don Hans Sax 
gedicht 


84— 85v 


10" 11° 


’ The first part of this Meisterlied is not in Berlin 414, as the microfilm shows it. The 
first line and Ton were cited in Hampe, p. 18 cf. pp. 948 and 950 above. 











984 


Got griies den meister giit 

Heilliger geist genad mir sent 

Her Jesii crist aiis seraffin 

Hercz sine miit ist mir worden er- 
schrecket 

(Hercz sin vnd miit ist mir wor- 
den erschrecket) 

Ich / pin geczogen ver vnd weit 

(Ich / pin geczogen weit vnd 
preit) 

Ich / lob ein priinlein kiile 

In Cento nobella mon list 


Ir schiikknecht giit 


Mon kent den hohen dage 
Mon list in Cento nevella 


Maria himel keisserin 
Mar / ia kiinigine 


Mein hercz das mag nit riie han 

Mein jiinges hercz ist freiiden 
reich 

Menschlich verniinfit* 

O cristenn mensch fleissig be- 
tracht 

[O] Got vatter aus Jerarchey 

O / keisser dreyer Jerarchey 

[O] kiingin der parmherczikeit 


O / Sancta katherina git 


Sal / ve ich grues dich schone 


Seit mir got wilkiimen ir maister 
kiinstenreich 


Analysis of the Berlin MS “‘Germ. Quart. 414” 


kiirczen don Miiglings H S ge- 
dicht 

langen Marner H S gedicht 

langen marner H S gedicht 

zwingers rotten don hans Saxen 
gedicht 


vberhohen perck weis Hans Sax- 
en vnd sein gedicht 


silber weis Hans Saxen vnd sein 
gedicht 

vorgemelten don [ =frawen Eren 
don Erenbotten] H S gedicht 

Miiscapliicz langen don Hans 
Saxen gedicht 


hohen dag weis Hans Sachsen 
vnd sein gedicht 

vorgemelten don [ =frawen Eren 
don Erenbotten] H S gedicht 

Marners langer don H S gedicht 

frawenlobs giilden don Hans Sax 
gedicht 

wolferans langen don H S ge- 
dicht 

verhollen don Fricz Zorn Hans 
saxen gedicht 

lait don nachtigals Hans Saxen 
gedicht 

Marners langer don HS gedicht 


langen marner Hans Saxen ge- 
dicht 

freyen don Meister Hans volc- 
zen HS gedicht 

vnser frawen gesanck weis hans 
sachsen vnd sein gedicht 

vnser frawen gesanck weis hans 
Sachsen vnd sein gedicht 

Hans Saxen Silber weis vnd sein 
gedicht 

frawen lobs langen don H S ge- 
dicht 


28%— 29: 
5y—- 7 


3% 5r 
437*—-438: 


38", 40" 
-40° 


37 
18’— 


35= 3 


462"—463" 
15 18% 


11% 12: 
24 24v 
31" 32 
30 31° 
88"— 88v 
7 10# 
1 3 
26"- 27% 
466"—468* 
(467) 
464"—-466" 
(465) 
37*- 37% 


29%— 30° 

















Frances H. Ellis 


Sich freiit hercz miit vnd sine 
Sui / rexit cristiis de morte* 


4. Jeronimus Drabalt 
Got griis eiich ziichtigkleichen® 
(Ich griis eiich ziichtikleiche) 


Macht weisheit gii®t o here ich 
riieff dich an 


Mich / freit ein junckfraw feine 
Mit / ziichten wil ich singen 


5. Cunracz Nachtigal 
Ich wil zw er* 


O maria nym heiit auf vnser sin- 
gen*? 
Vil menger hy* 


Von Jesse ist entsprossen 


6. Kethener (?) 
Ich weis ein wiinderliches dir 
Vil mancher lobt der vogel klanck 


7. der Marner 

Die zeit die mich ergange hat 
(Die zeit die mich pegangen hat) 
Ob ich so hoch mit kiinsten kem 


caspars singers schlechten don 
HS gedicht 

Six peckmessers kor weis Hans 
Sachsen gedicht 


schlechten don Maister jeroni- 
mus Drabolcz von Miinnichen 
lest sich singen im vergiilden 
thon her wolfenn (?) 

Romers gsanck weis meister jer- 
onimiis Draybolcz von mii- 
nichen gedicht 

giilden dagreis maister Jeroni- 
mus drabolcz vnd sein gedicht 

giilden dagreis jeronimus Dra- 
balt sein gedicht 


nachtigals schonen don vnd sein 
gedicht 

des nachtigalss 

lait don nachtigals ciinracz 
nachtigals gedicht 

vnpekanten don [Nestler] hat 
der nachtigal gemacht 


spigel don Frawenlobs 
spigel don frauenlobs 
marners langer don sein ent lied 


Inn marners langen don 


B. Individual Meistersinger represented by only one Meisterlied. 


8. Albrecht Paiimholcz 
Zw rom do sas ein gros mechtiger 
keisser 


9. Six Peckmesser 
Freiit / eiich ir werden cristen 
leut* 


vergessen don frawenlobs al- 
brecht paiim holczen gedicht 


six peckmessers giilden don vnd 
sein ticht 


§ Ascription doubtful; see p. 953 above. 
* Ascription doubtful; see pp. 950-951 above. 
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23"—- 24° 


460'—460" 


382° 


259-260" 


381*-382° 


429°-430° 


433°-434° 


447° 


426"-428" 


414"-416" 


403"—404" 
454"-455* 


354"-355" 
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252*, 255", 
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439*-442+ 
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986 Analysis of the Berlin MS “Germ. Quart. 414” 


10. Michel Peham von Vlm 
Nii mercket wy es heiier leit 
(Niin mercket wie es heiire leit) 


11. Popp, der Starke 

Gesegn mich heut der got der 
mich erschaffen (peschaffen) 
hat ~ 


12. Frawenlob 
Ein / wort wont in dem reyche 


13. Petter Fridel 
O got verleich mir sin vnd krafft 


14. Friimon 
Ein / pott der wart gesendet vein 


15. Grimon 
Schein / der gotheit ein keisserein 


16. Aiigustin Hayweger 
Hort in der zeit alss liicass spricht 


17. Hans von Lanczhiit 
Ab ich der hohen gotheit zart 


18. Miiscapliit 
Vnder der eren paiime 


19. Michel Nachtigal 
Der winter lanck 


20. Martein von Reitling 
Her got sned mir aiis deinem reich 


21. Hans Schwarcze 
Wer wil er kennen giiten wein 
(Wer wil der kennen giitte wein) 


22. Hans Sigel 
Wie niin das romisch reiche 


23. Caspar Singer 
Saliie ich griies dich Reigina 


michel pehams von vim parat 
reyen sein dicht 


regenpogens prieff weis 


frawenlobs giilden don vnd sein 
gedicht 


marners langen don petter fride- 
Iss gedicht 


Six peckmessers gulden don frii- 
mons gedicht 


Six peckmessers giilden don gri- 
mon gedicht 


schranck weis hans volczen aii- 
gustin haywegers gedicht 


marners langen don meister 
hanssen von lanczhiit gedicht 


Muscapliicz neiier don 
michel nachtigals kiirzcen don 
vnd sein gedicht 


Marners langen don martein 
von reitlings dicht 


hoff don hans schwarcze vnd 
sein gedicht 


Im jiilden kanczler 


caspar singers hellen don vnd 
sein gedicht 


3807-381" 


434'-435: 
(424) 


314%-315" 


442*—445" 


404-405" 


4077-409" 


445-446" 


250°—252' 


305° 


452"—452° 


248"-248" 


371'-371" 


432'—-433" 


375*-376" 











Frances H. Ellis 


24. Fricz Zorn 
Welch mensch in disser frist 


Miiglings kiirczen don der zorns 
dicht 


Cc. ANONYMOUS MEISTERLIEDER 


Ach her wie gar ein schone zir 

Adam von freiiden wart verstos- 
sen 

Al cristen glaiibig menschen giit 

An / hiib ein reicher keisser 

Aiie maria iiinckfraw rein 

Aiie virgo solriittilans 


Aue virgo castissima 
Ciim senfter trost heilliger geist 


Do die genadenreich zeit kam 

Do / got der siin det an sich ne- 
men 

Do got die marter frone 

Do / Jesus crist geladen warte 

Da jesiis cristiis selber lert 

Das ewig wort der gotheit fron 

Das got vnd aiich maria zart 

Der heillig abraham so zarte 

Der / heillig aiigiistinus spricht* 

Der / her wolt lieden willickleiche 

Der siin gottes peporen wirt 

(Der siin gottes geporen wirt) 

Die sinegag der alten ee 

Die stiiben in den leiitten sas 


Dis / ewangeli zw glosiren 
Drey art sind in dem leben giit 


Drey ding die hat gemacht got 
Dort in Ciparten ist ein stat 
Dy siimer wiind die nehet sich 


Ee himel ert wart bschaffen 

Ee himel ert fewr wasser wart 
(Ee himel ert liifft wasser wart) 
Ein edle pliim 

Ein / ewig licht* 

Ein / got ein her ein gotheit frone 


verholen don [Fricz Zorn] 
langen don regenpogen 


Marners giilden don 

frawenlob guldin don 

verhollen don [Fricz Zorn] 

Her walter von der vogelweid 
gulder don 

des munichs kor weis von salcz- 
piirg 

verporgen don [F ricz Zorn] 


zarten don frawenlobs 
zug weiss fricz zorens 


geilen don her frawenlobs 
ziigweis fricz zorens 

verholen don [Fricz Zorn] 
verholen don [Fricz Zorn] 
des caspars Singers hellen don 
regenpogen langen don 
peckmessers korweis 

ziigbeis [Fricz Zorn] 
verhollen don [Fricz Zorn] 


verporgen don ]Fricz Zorn] 

alment des astollen [ =des alten 
stollen] 

zugweis [Fricz Zorn] 

kor weis miiniches von Salcz- 
piirg 

verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 

verholen don [Fricz Zorn] 

fricz ketners parat weis 


six peckmessers newen don 
marners langen don 


regenpogens gulder don 
nachtigals giilden don 
ziig weis [Fricz Zorn] 
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379*-3808 


105*-107" 
393-395" 


425*—-426" 
314-314" 
176%-177* 
346'-346"" 


331", 333" 
146"-148" 


125*-126" 
116-118" 


398-398" 
114°-116" 
109°-111" 
174*-176" 
372*-373" 
233*-236' 
136-138" 
185-187" 
143-145" 


152-154" 
384-385" 


207*-210" 
333-3348 


1517-152" 
107*-108" 
382°-383" 


359°-360° 
247*-247" 


322*-323" 
422*—423° 
1877-188" 
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988 Analysis of the Berlin MS “Germ. Quart. 414” 


Ein hoch steigender clymer merk 

(Ein hoch klimender §steiger 
merck) 

Ein hoch wirdige kiinigein 

Ein keisser was zw ram 

Ein kiinigin ob allen kiinigin ich 
dinen wil 

Ein reicher jiid der wass gesessen 

Ein steren fein 

Ein wachter hat verkiindet* 

Ein wort das ist in anbegine 

(Ein wort ist in dem anpegine) 

Ein wort das ist gewessen 

Eins mals begiind mich fragen 

(Ein mal begiind mich fragen) 

Ees / nymet manchen michel 
wiinder 

Es schwebten aiif dem mere 

(Es viiren aiif dem mere) 

Es / sein fiinf pan der selikeite 

(Es / sindtviinf pan der selikeite) 


Es sprechen zweiffelere 
Esechielis pfortten* 

Etlich sprechen got wiird nie got 
Ewiger got dein mechtikeit 


Ewiger got dw mich begaben 

Ewiger got ich sag dir ere 

Ewiger got mechtig voller heillig- 
keit 

(Ewiger got mechtig vol aller 
heillikeit) 


Freiit eiich ir cristen alle 

Freiit / eiich ir cristen aiiser- 
korn! 

Freut eiich ir cristen werden* 


Gar starck bekant 

Gar / wiinsan ist der dag so klar 

Gegriisset vnd gebenedeyet 

(Gesegnet vnd gebenedeyet) 

Gesang das pringt mir kleinen 
niicz 

Gesanck hat mich gefochten an 


10 Ascribed to Albrecht Lesch by Wackernagel and Dreyer; see p. 950 above. 


verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 


verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 
Miiglings griin don 
osterweis fricz ketners 


harders senfiten don oder siissen 
frawenlobs rad weis 

starcken don Nachtigals 
Regenpogen langen don 


Regenpogens sueser don 
vnbekanten don [Nestler] 


ziigbeis [Fricz Zorn] 
frawenlobs griin don 


zorens ziigweiss 


marners hoff don 
geschiden don nachtigals 
zorns vnbenanten don 
Marners langer don 


regenpogens langen don 
regenpogen langen don 
romers gsanck weis 


frawenlobs wiirgen driissel 
leschen gesanck weis 


nachtigals abent don 


frawenlobs kronten don 
six peckmessers giilden don 
regenpogen langen don 


plaben don regenpogens 


lieben von gengen rad weis 


111-112: 


158-158" 
377*-378» 
270-270" 


3487-349" 
307*-308" 
428-429: 
226-228" 


410"™-411° 
271*-272' 
(241) 

196"-198" 


304'-305" 


112-114: 


387-388" 
429-420" 
3601-361" 


255*, 257" 


258 

121*-123" 
236'-237" 
264'-265" 


310” 
357#-357" 


340°-341' 
311*-311" 


424-425» 
232'-233" 


435"—435y 


367*-368" 
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Frances H. Ellis 


Gesanges hab ich mich verwegn 

Gloria sey got in dem tron 

Got danck eiich hie 

(Got griis eiich hie) 

Got danck euch werder meister 
zart 

Got griies die meister alle 


Got / griis eiich al 


Got griis euch maister alle sant 
Got hat gegeben die gesecz vnd 
die gepot 

Got hat sein wiinder aiis geteillet 
manigfalt 

Got / heiliger geist steyer"™ 

Got in driualtigkeit / ein falte 

Got ist ein geist wollet verstan 

Got ist ein geist wollet verstan*” 


Got ist ein sach ein wessen clar 
Got sach al ding gar eben an 
Got schopffer aller dinge 
Got vatter ewigkleiche 
Got vatter in der ewigkeit 
Gat vatter ret mit abraham 
(Gat vatter ret zw abraham) 
Gott vater siin heilliger geist* 
Got vatter siin heilliger geist 
Got vatter siin heilliger geiste 
Got / vatter ye vnd ewigckleiche 
Got vatter ye vnd ewigkleiche 
Gocz siin vom vatter ist geporn 
Got / tes weisheit ob allen sinnen 
Gros diffe der volkiimenheit 
Gross heil vnd gnad ist vnss cris- 
ten entspriingen 


Heilliger geist 
Heilliger geist verleich mir sin 
Her sechiel / ein giildin port 


 (Esechihel / ein giilden pfort) 


Her simeon der weisse 


holcz weis Hiilczing 
klingsor schwarczen don 
Marners siissen don 


tonheusers hoff don 
hin beis wolferans 


Caspars singer von eger freyen 
don 

des vngelarten schwarczen don 

frawen lobs langen don 


remers gsanck weis 


Maister 1. N. langen don 
regenpogen langen don 
verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 
verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 


zarten don frawenlobs 
marners langen don 
Vogelsangs giilden don 
frawenlobs wiirgen driissel 
regeppogens lait don 
regenpogens gulder don 


verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 
verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 
regepogen langen don 

ziig weis [Fricz Zorn] 
regenpogen langen don 
frawenlobs froschweis 
ziigbeis [Fricz Zorn] 
Marners langen don 
schwinden donn frawenlobss 


romers gsanck weis 
kanczlers kiirczen don 
regenpogens graber don 


frawenlobs griin don 


" Goedeke and Hampe ascribed this to Nunenpeck, see p. 950 above. 
2 Only one Stollen of this Meisterlied, and that isa duplicate of 158”. 
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353*—-354" 


337*-338" 
282*—-283" 


265-267" 


456°-458° 
223*-225° 
158-159v 
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392*-393¥ 
309*—310° 
320°-321 
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990 Analysis of the Berlin MS “Germ. Quart. 414” 


Hor mensch diet? ich wil die eben 
ratten 

(Hor cristen mensch ich wil dir 
eben dreulich ratten) 

Hy / in der zeit* 


Ich pit dich almechtiger gat 

Ich clag dir liber herre got 

Ich / frag die meister tiigent- 
leiche 

Jich / frag wer ewig sey gewessen 

Ich gib ein ler dem jiingen man“ 

Ich griies eiich al 

Ich hab ein diimen singer hy ver- 
niimen 

Ich han gedacht hin vnde her 


Ich han gewandert mangen weg 

Ich het zw fragen wer es fiig 

Ich kam aiis fremden landen zw 
den freiinden mein 

Ich / kos von hochen sach 

Ich lob ein iiinckfraw hoch ge- 
porn 

Ich lob ein meit* 

Ich lob ein meit viir alle lant 

Ich lob got vatter der sein siin 
von ewigkeit 

Ich / merck wer ewig sey fiir ware 

Ich sing aus freyem miitte* 

Ich sorg gar ser aiif meinen tot!® 

Ich wil die weissen meister fregen 

Ich / wil eiich vnter weissiing ge- 
ben 

Ich wil gesang erschellen 

Ich wil maria reine meit 

Ich / wil / zw lob* 

Ich wiinsch dem preucam gliick 
vnd heil 

In cecilgen in einer stat ein konig 
sas 

In dem anfang so ist das wort 

In dem anfang / so was das wort 





ciinrat von virczpiirck morgen 
don 


giilden don nachtigals 


holczmessers langen don 
Zwingers siisser hoff don 
ziigweis Fricz Zorn 


ziigbeis Fricz Zorn 

Jorg schillers Meyen weis 

frawenlobs leit don 

morgen don kunrat von wircz- 
purck 

Meister ciinracz hoff don von 
wirczpurck 

miiglings hoff don 

Holczmessers langer don 

Popen langen don 


frawenlobs neiien don 

ab gespiczten don Ciinrat von 
wirczpurck 

leit don Cunrat nachtigals 
marners profetten dancz 
romers gsanck weis 


ziigweis [Fricz Zorn] 
nachtigals abet don 
zarten don frawenlobs 
regenpogen langen don 
ziigbeis [Fricz Zorn] 


vber giilten don wolferans 
ketners parat rey (weis) 
giilden don nachtigals 
alment des jiingen stollen 


Miiglings langen don 


ritter don frawen lobs 
frawenlobs leit don 


13 Wackernagel ascribed this to Peter Zwinger; see p. 956 above. 
4 Goedeke ascribed this Meisterlied to Jorg Schiller; see p. 956 above. 
** Wackernagel ascribed this to Frawenlob; see p. 956 above. 
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In der zeit da stiin auf vnd jinge 
In gottes namen heb ich an 

In reicher kiinst 

In rorassem do leit ein lant 

In tempel ging zwen menschen do 
Ir cristen leiit 

Ir reinen frawen nemet ware 

Ir solt myr gotbilkiimen sein 

Ir vrteil sprecher alle .« 

Ir weissen leiit ich rat eiich schir 
Ir werden cristen alle sant** 

Ir werden cristen alle sant 

Ir werden cristen thiit bedencken 
Ir werden cristen tiit bedencken* 


Je / was das wort in anbegine 
Johannes gottes kanczelere 
Johannes gottes schreiber weisse 
Johannes sach in tatigeney 
Jiinck man in trewen rat ich dir 


Katho ein weisser heide 

Kircz / weil wolen wir pflegen 

Kiim / heilliger geist sent dein 
gleste 

Kiim senfter trost lieplich ge- 
driingen 

Kiinck salamonis tempel zarte 

Kiinig Artus zw tische sas 


Lob hab einige trinitat 

Lob hab ewige trinitat 

Lob sey den meister singern all 
aiif disser ert 


Lob sey got vatter ewigkleich 


Man horet von den weissen pfaf- 
fen 

Man list im piich der weisheit 
here 

Mon / spricht gar vil von person 
vire 

Man thiit sachs frag die erst als 
wie 


regenpogen langen don 
Marners langen don 
regenpogen g{ra]ben don 
frawenlobs pliienden don 
Regenpogen graber don 
frawen lobs leit don 
Regenpogen langer don 
thon heusers hoff don 
frawenlobs griin don 
frawenlob plaben don 
virichs ayslingers langen don 
holczmesers langen don 
regenpogen langen don 
ziigweis [Fricz Zorn] 


ziigweis [Fricz Zorn] 
regenpogen langen don 
regenpogen langen don 
marners langen don 
sigharcz pfliig don 


frawenlobs griin don 
frawenlobs giilden don 
ziigbeis [Fricz Zorn] 


regenpogens langen don 


regenpogen langen don 

Giildin don wolferans von es- 
chenpach 

verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 

verhollen don [Fricz Zorn] 

des poppen langen don vnd des 
frawenlobs langen don vnd 
des marners langen don vnd 
des regenpogen langen don 

verhollen don [Fricz Zorn] 


regenpogen langen don 
regenpogen langen don 
ziigweis [Fricz Zorn] 


frawenlobs verhollen don [Fricz 
Zorn] 


6 There are only two lines of this Meisterlied. 
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¢ 
Mancher thiit hie mit worten verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 148-149 N 
schein , 
Maniger ringt nach singen vnser lieben frawen don fricz 376-377: N 
ketners : 
Maria aller hochste himel keis- frawen lobs langen don 283-284: N 
. N 
serin 
Mar / ia fran / von jesse werder_ giilden don nachtigals 423"-424» 0 
stame* 0 
Maria frey / ich grus dich kiini- frawenlobs rad weis * 308-308" 0 
gine 0 
Maria friichtig / ziichtig frawenlobs parat rey 326"-327" 0 
Maria gottes hochster hart des miinichs von salczpiirg lan- 335-3306" 
gen don 0 
Maria himelfrawe Doctor Miiglings traum weis 378*-379° ¢ 
Mar / ia ist ein priin frawenlobs neiier don 305" C 
Maria keiserliche maget here praiinen don regenpogens 453*-454° c 
Maria keisserine’” siissen don albrecht leschen 357*-358* c 
Maria keisserine kiipffer weis (don) frawenlobs 369"-370" c 
Maria keusche iiinckfraw fran* _nachtigals senfften don 341"-342" 
Maria keuscher sal vnd tempel _—regenpogen langen don 242-242” c 
Maria kiinigine vnpekanten don [Nestler] 412-414" 
(413) c 
Maria miiter reine meit* nachtigals kurczen don 341-341" 
Maria schen pliiender walt marners langen don 248"-240: ( 
Mein freid ist mir vergange Fraiiwen lobs griin don 89r— 90 ( 
Mein / liben cristen merckt fiir- ziigweis [Fricz Zorn] 188-189: ( 
bare 
Mein / sin diirch leiicht / vber langen regenpogen 395-397" ( 
Meister ich frag eiich zw der stiint verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 154-155" 
Meit aller engel frawe* nachtigals geschiden don 343-343" ( 
Menschlich verniift erhebe dich marners langen don 246'-247° . 
Merck mensch wie vns die heil- frawenlobslangen don 284*-285 ( 
ling siben sacrament 
Mich wiindert das manch Meister Marners langen don 401'—403" ( 
greis 
Mich wiiundert wie das prot wirt Miiglingslangen don 416-417" ( 
gottes leichnam her 
Mit meister schafft wol wir pegan frawenlob plaben don 312°-313" ( 
Mit nomen wil ich eiich verjechn frawen lobs plaben don 313*—313" ( 
Nach dem cristiis menschlichen romers gsanck weis 262-263" ‘ 
an dem creucze starb (Nach 
dem als cristiis menschlich an 
dem creucze starb) 
17 Ascribed to Albrecht Lesch by Wackernagel and Dreyer; see p. 950 above. 
ti 
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Natiir vnd crafft die wiircken vil 
der wiinder 

Niin schweiget durch got vnd die 
er 

Niin / wil ich sagen zw lop schiin 

Nun wolt ich geren singen"® 


Ob ymant fragen thet behent 

O got vatter dein er ist gros 

O grimer tot 

O im perator omni vm 

O jiinger mon dw dich nit vber 
nemen 

O kiinig aller kiinig reich 

O lieber got diirch al dein giite 

O / lieber got ich mii® dir clagen 

O maria dein lob ich preis 

O / maria dir lob zw jechen 

O maria / ein kiingin aiis er 
koren* 

O maria ich erman dich'*® 


O maria mit inikeit erman ich der 
clag grosse”® 

O maria / ob allen reinen frawen* 

O maria steiir mich in hodie 

(O maria steiir mich in kiinsten 
hodie) 

O meid ich zw dir schreye* 


O mensch denck an die leczten 
zeit 

O mensch dii solt das pest erkis- 
sen 

O mensch vernim die grossen 
clage* 

O / mensch wijlt dw er hohet wer- 
den 

On / alles we ein kuniginen 

O welt ww ist dein meisterschafft 


Saliie ich griies 
Saliie reigina kiinigein 


frawenlobs vergessen don 
Sigharcz senften don 


six peckmessers giilden don 
zirckel don albreht leschen 


verhollen don fricz zorens 
marner langen don 
Regenpogen Graber don 
verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 
ziigweis frawenlobs 


verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 
regenpogen kiirczen don 

vber langen ziigweis [Fricz Zorn] 
herman ortels leit don 

Ziigweis [Fricz Zorn] 

lait don nachtigals 


hemer weiss lienhardt niinen- 
pecken 


clag weis lienhard niinenpecken 


nachtigals leit don 


remers gsanck weis 


zeher weiss maister lienhardt 
niinenpecken 

verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 

ziigweis [Fricz Zorn] 

Regenpogen langen don 


ziigweis [Fricz Zorn] 


ziigbeis [Fricz Zorn] 
regenpogens plaben don 


frawenlobs rad weis 
Heinrich parcz langer don 


1* Dreyer ascribed this Meisterlied to Albrecht Lesch; see p. 950 above. 
19.20.21 Goedeke and Hampe assigned these three to Nunenbeck; see p. 950 above. 
* Wackernagel says this might belong to Regenbogen; see note 39, above. 
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(Saliie ich griis dich kiinigein) 

Secht on / wie vns die mon 

(Secht an / wie vns der man) 

Seit fro freit eiich mit innygkeit 

Selig ist der mensch weib vnd 
man 

Solt / ich ein kroncz gewinnen 


Vns ist von oriente* 

Vernemet etlich vnterscheit 
Vernemet ye an argen list 

Vil mancher zw mir sprichte 

Vil manger singt aiis seinem miint 


Wacht aiif wacht aiif das ist mein 
rat 

Wan mir mein sach nit eben gat 

Was / got sey nach menschlichem 
sagen 

Was hilfft mich das ich singe* 

Welch cliiger meister hy wil preis 
eriagen 

[Wer got im glauben wel er 
kenen* 

Wer / mag die gotheit hie diirch 
graben 

Wer sellig werden wil ist not 


Wer sol meins endes pflegn 

Wer / wolt heiit nit zw lob vnd 
er* 

Wes hab ich mich gezigen ich vil 
armer mon™ 

Wie heimlich sein die gottes taii- 
gen 

Wo got wer wirt gefraget vil 

Wo von kiimet der mensch an 
wandel 

(Wo von kiimet die welt on wan- 
del) 


Zwii iiinckfrawen von hoher art 
Zwii sach man argiiirt als wie 


des miinichs von salczpiirg dag- 
horn 

zarten don [Frawenlob] 

verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 


frawenlob giildin don 


starcken don nachtigals 
verhollen don [Fricz Zorn] 
verhollen don fricz zorens 
frawenlobs wiirgen driissel 
zwingers giilder don 


holczmessers langer don 


don heussers hoff don 
ziigbeis [Fricz Zorn] 


Zirckel don albrecht leschen 

rotten don zingers [=Petter 
Zwinger] 

langen don Regenbogen 

ziigweis des zorens 


verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 


don heiisers haiibt don 
six peckmessers giilden don 


regenpogens prieff weis (don) 
regenpogen (langen don) 


verporgen donn [Fricz Zorn] 
Regenpogen langer don 


Marners creiicz don 
verporgen don [Fricz Zorn] 


3 Dreyer ascribed this Meisterlied to Lesch; see p. 950 above. 
% Goedeke ascribed this Meisterlied to Jorg Schiller, see p. 956 above. 
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xX 
SUMMARY 


This investigation has brought out the fact that no scholar to date 
has given a complete analysis of Berlin 414. Goedeke alone listed the 
contents, but for him Berlin 414 was just one more manuscript to be 
examined, and therefore it is only natural that a few names, Meister- 
lieder, and Téne escaped his notice. Several of the later scholars have 
been inclined to accept Goedeke’s statements uncritically. As far as pos- 
sible, therefore, I have checked and rectified all omi sions and errors. 

Forty-six masters are represented in Berlin 414 by Téne; twenty-four 
are the authors of Meisterlieder. Since, however, sixteen among the 
twenty-four are also composers of Téne, there are only fifty-four dif- 
ferent names in the manuscript. Of these, two (Nestler and Hiilczing) 
are indicated by apparent corrections, and one (Hans Sigel) is inferred 
by Goedeke. In his Preface Hans Sachs says that the Pare are set to the 
Téne of the twelve masters as well as to those of other masters, but there 
is no way of ascertaining which twelve he meant, probably the traditional 
Twelve, of whom enough are included to make up one or another of the 
various lists which have come down to us. Eleven of the twelve Nurem- 
berg masters whom Hans Sachs named in a Meisterlied of 1515 are also 
included. Seven of these are both inventors of metres and authors of 
Meisterlieder, four are composers of Téne only.—Possibly two variant 
forms of names, Grimon and Parcz, have been added to our knowledge. 

The number of Meisterlieder in the manuscript is three hundred and 
ninety-nine, if a missing Meisterlied whose first line is in the Index, and 
if two lines of another Meisterlied found in the body, but not in the 
Index, are not counted. Hans Sachs’ count is three hundred and ninety- 
eight. About three-fifths of the songs are sine nomine, and all except 
Hans Sachs’ Pare, and the one by Petter Fridel, are sine die. 

My count tallies with Hans Sachs,’ one hundred and forty-two, for 
the Téne: one hundred and forty named ones and two unnamed ones. 
The names of five new Téne, Heinrich Parcz’ langer don, Hopfigarten’s 
stiller don, Holczmesser’s langer don, Nachtigal’s giilden don, and Nunen- 
peck’s onpenanter don, have extended our information on Téne. The 
rhyme-schemes in Berlin 414 show the tendency to break up the earlier 
long lines into two, occasionally three, shorter rhymed verses, and also 
to rhyme those lines which in an earlier version were unrhymed. Some 
metrical patterns depart from the norm in disregarding the correspond- 
ence of the number of syllables with masculine and feminine rhymes. I 
have set down the rhyme-schemes for twenty-three metres, some of them 
because Berlin 414 either showed great similarity with, or varied from, 
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other known metrical patterns, others because I could not find that they 
had been recorded before. 

In the superscriptions Hans Sachs deviates from the general pattern 
in that he indicates the author’s name either in addition to the com- 
poser’s name or, as in a few instances, without naming the inventor of 
the Ton at all. A number of headings passim give only the name of the 
Ton. 

The most popular number of strophes to a Meisterlied is three. Hans 
Volcz has not only the greatest number of Meisterlieder in the manu- 
script for any one man, but he also has the longest composition, a song 
with twenty-five strophes. Cunrat Nachtigal is credited with the short- 
est metre, a Ton of only seven verses, just forty-nine syllables, as wel! 
as with the longest and most complicated one, his giilden don, of fifty- 
five verses. 

Among the interesting Meisterlieder from a structural view point is 
one which does not make use of the tri-partite strophe, another which 
has an Abgesang shorter than the Stollen, and a third which presents a 
Hort set to one Ton only. Included also is the Hans Folcz Meisterlied 
which deviates from the standard pattern of a Ton by tying all of the 
verses to only three rhyming words, one for each strophe. 

The subject matter treated in the songs of this collection is varied; as 
Hans Sachs says, der meist deil gabreich, auch verporgen kiinst, history, 
ond stampeney. 

Frances H. ELtis 


Indiana University 
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TOPICAL OUTLINE OF SUBJECT MATTER IN THE 
BERLIN MS GERM. QUART. 414 


CHOLARS and students interested in doing research work in Meister- 

gesang will find Berlin 414 an important MS for this genre. In con- 
tent, for example, it has more to offer even than the famed Kolmar MS? or 
the Dresden M 13.8 

True, the Kolmar MS is in the lead numerically, as it lists more poems 
or Lieder than the Berlin 414, but in handling the Karl Bartsch edition 
of the MS, the author frequently felt that it was unsatisfactory and had 
many limitations when the checking of the contents was concerned, since 
there are but 203 Lieder completely printed out of the 940 poems. In the 
Berlin MS we find just about every one of the 398 poems given in their 
entirety.* 

The editor of the Dresden M 13 MS furnishes the reader with a com- 
plete copy of the MS, either by printing the entire poems from the micro- 
film copy or by reference to works in which individual Lieder from this 
MS may be found. Comparatively then, the Berlin 414 MS offers the 
greatest number of poems and the widest diversity of subject matter. 

Both the Dresden M 13 and the Kolmar MS (judging the latter for the 
most part from the poems printed in full) contain many religious Lieder 
with the Trinity, Christ, and Mary as favorite topics or themes, but 
while these are generally songs of praise, rather vaguely reflective and 
sometimes meditative in character, one definitely feels the difference in 
the “maturity” of thought regarding the doctrinal content of the re- 
ligious poems in the Berlin 414 MS. 

The Dresden M 13 MS is pre-eminently of a religious character, as its 
full name indicates, but it contains in addition a poem on the Seven Arts, 
stressing Rhetoric and the fundamentals of speech and writing, one on 
the four temperaments of man linked up somewhat with the four ele- 
ments in nature, and two poems on the Creation. The Kolmar MS, out- 
side of a goodly share of religious poems and Minnelieder, offers examples 


* Modern Language Association, Berlin. Preussische Staatsbibliothek HS. Germ. Quart. 
414: 16th Century Anthology of Meisterlieder. 379 F. (Washington, D. C.: Library of Con- 
gress, 1938); for this country available in micro-film form. Footage—479 fr. 

* Karl Bartsch (ed.), Meisterlieder der Kolmarer Handschrift, “Bibliothek des Litterar- 
ischen Vereins in Stuttgart,” Lxvmm (Stuttgart, 1862). 

* Fritz Frauchiger, Dresden M 13: A Fifteenth-Century Collection of Religious Meister- 
lieder (Chicago, 1938). Private edition, distributed by the University of Chicago Libraries. 
(Micro-film copy available in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.). 

* Frances H. Ellis, “Analysis of the Berlin MS Germ. Quart. 414” (cf. thisissue of PMLA, 
pp. 947-996). 
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of dispel, leich, rei, hort, and exempel, has a few Tagelieder, Straflieder, 
some poems on Meistergesang, Lieder containing advice to young people 
and women, some Preislieder lauding patrons, heroes, good women, the 
priestly dignity, hospitality and Hausehre. We also find some reflective 
poems on gambling, the flight of time, the three classes of society, good 
manners, death in its various aspects, the unequal division of riches, the 
sting of poverty, and on Fortuna; a few anecdotes, several Rédésel, a few 
tales and fables, and a number of poems on the Seven Arts are also among 
the collection. 

The Berlin 414 MS not only includes the same type of Meisterlieder, 
but it is particularly valuable for its narratives and tales, not many, it 
is true, but tales which may be isolated instances of such in Meisterge- 
sang. There are the tales from the Decameron by Hans Sachs, which are 
already known. But there is also the Arthurian tale; the Chaucerian tale; 
a tale of Burgundy, seemingly based on an event occurring in 1450, where 
justice is meted out to the villain and to his innocent victim; a tale of a 
storm at sea in which Jews and Christians are involved; the story of the 
beautiful but fragile Madonna picture, two simple but rather fascinating 
tales, one about St. Catherine’s wonderful intercession in time of distress, 
the other about three fishermen. The freeing of a Jewish girl and her 
family from the meshes of the black arts, and heaven’s timely interven- 
tion in the revenging of a murder case form the subject matter of two 
other interesting narratives. A Roman emperor’s edict about the curfew 
and its consequences, the accusation brought against the loyal wife of 
Emperor Octavianus and her glorious exoneration, likewise the adven- 
tures of the three sons of a Sicilian king are the topics of three “royal” 
tales belonging to this group. 

Another somewhat striking feature in the Berlin 414 MS is the large 
number of Lieder (over 50) on the art of Meistergesang itself. While it 
is true that this type is not uncommon and that we rather look for it 
among the various Meisterlieder-sammlungen, nevertheless, the Dresden 
M 13 collection does not contain one of this type, and the Kolmar MS 
has relatively few. And these few are for the most part Preislieder and 
greetings for the old Masters, and Rdésel and Sitretigedichte, favorite 
themes of the Minnesingers. However, the group in the Berlin 414 MS 
covers nearly the entire range of Meistergesang, not in a comprehensive 
or scientific way, it is true, but in the natural and possibly “‘popular”’ 
style of their day. The themes here recount, almost reverently, the 
“sacred” origin and nature of Meistergesang, lists of the Twelve Old 
Masters and their achievements, the rules and regulations of the later 
Meistersanger, invitations to join the many Meistersingerschulen being 
founded, joyous greetings to all the “brethren,” advice on how to be- 
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come a good Master, enumeration of a wide choice of themes for their 
Lieder, especially the Seven Arts and names of Masters who excelled in 
each category, encouragement to young singers, penalties for breaking 
the “rules,” fine pointers on melody, meter, and “Tone,” and finally, 
the description of the crown or wreath which the successful Master re- 
ceived. A few of this group illustrate the form called “‘loica,” and at 
least two poems deal with Schulkiinste, a category of which not many 
examples are accessible among the Meisterlieder collections. 

The following topical outline of the subject matter of the MS. Berlin 
414 is a complement to the analysis of this same manuscript made by 
Dr. Frances Ellis (cf. note 4). The Meisterlieder of this MS are not listed 
here in regular order according to pagination, but are alphabetically ar- 
ranged as to their general classification of themes. In some cases, the 
general topics are in turn subdivided. The folio numbers given refer to 
the page on which the beginning line of the particular Meisterlied may be 
found. Meisterlieder which have been published in whole or in part are 
indicated in the notes; when only partially published, the number of lines 
or lieder printed are designated respectively. 


Folio 
Theme Number 
1. ADVICE 
a. On the construction of a house—stresses a good foundation, 
suitable number of rooms, windows and “ein pfort”’ 97r5 
b. To those pursuing higher learning; think, speak, examine 
thoroughly, do not become conceited, especially regarding 
theology W1ir 
c. Toa judge—be just and patient, take King Solomon as a 
model 302v 
d. To mothers, particularly concerning childbirth—has one 
reference to the teaching of Albertus Magnus 316r 
e. Toa young married man— 
(1) How to rear and educate his children 364r 
(2) How to prepare his home 373v 
f. Cato’s words of wisdom to his son 302r 
2. ALLEGORY 
a. Knight on white horse (sensual love) meets queen Venus— 
evil consequences 33v 
b. End of the world—God compared to a hawk coming in the 
clouds 256v 


§ This theme and all others listed here, unless otherwise noted, are the subject matter of 
the entire poem. Cf. Ellis, op. cit., for length of poems according to folios. 
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Theme Number 
c. Dream allegory— 
(1) A pure, faithful wife likened to a treasure 305r 
(2) Society represented by a woman wounded in a garden; 
she ate the fruit “superbia,” her child “invidia” in- 


jured by “pervidia” 463v 
d. The human soul and its three faculties compared with the 
qualities of good wine 37118 
3. ASTROLOGY 
Masters discuss the seven planets 312v 
313r 


4. BELIEF IN GOD 


Poet admonishes his audience to have faith, also suggests 
thanksgiving and praise 188r 


5. BLESSING AND BENEDICTION 
“Der Segen des starken Poppen” 43417 


6. CHRIST 


a. Birth of Christ 24v3 
36r?® 
68v 
83r'0 
88r 

142r 
With allusions to New Year’s Day 268r 
269r"! 
287r™ 
293r8 


® Clarence W. Friedman, Prefigurations in Meistergesang: Types from the Bible and Na- 
ture, The Catholic University of America Diss. (Washington, D. C., 1943), p. 109. (23 lines 
quoted). This will be designated hereafter as Friedman. 

7 P. Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied (Leipzig, 1867), 1, no. 332. This will be desig- 
nated hereafter as WKL, m1. 

8 Ibid., no. 1404; see also Sister Mary Juliana Schroeder, S.S.N.D., Mary-Verse in 
Meistergesang, The Catholic University of America Diss. (Washington, D. C., 1942), p 
158 (2 lines quoted). This will be designated hereafter as Schroeder. 

® Jbid., no. 1406; Schroeder, pp. 171-172 (8 lines). 

10 Tbid., no. 1402; Schroeder, p. 157 (9 lines). 

1 Schroeder, p. 159 (8 lines). 

12 A. L. Mayer, Die Meisterlieder des Hans Folz, “Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters,” xu 
(Berlin, 1908), p. 308, no. 79; see also Schroeder, p. 161 (4 lines). First-mentioned reference 
will be designated hereafter as Mayer. 

18 [bid., p. 322, no. 84—poet notes four special graces that accrue to mankind through 
Christ's birth. 
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+ | @ Folio 
Theme Number 
310v 
340v" 
, 343r 
346r 
357r'5 
358v 
38ir'é 
430r 
431ir'? 
445r'§ 
b. Virgin birth of Christ 285v'9 
311v? 
429r 
c. Foreshadowing of wonderful events and miracles accom- 
panying the birth of Christ—references to the Three Kings 286r™ 





] d. His four-fold coming, “vier zwkiinft”: at His Nativity, in 
the Eucharist, at death, at the Last Judgment 101ir 
e. Comparison with a lion—three characteristics discussed 333v 
f. His genealogy—based on St. Matthew’s gospel 391r™ 
g. Comparison with the rising sun 329r 
h. The Redeemer—Biblical and doctrinal 116v* 
i. Resurrection— 
(1) The risen and glorified Christ 262v 
(2) Easter hymn—six great graces accruing from the 
Resurrection 288r™ 


(3) Christ rises from the dead and appears to the Apostles 306v 
(4) Comments on the Resurrection and the two natures in 


Jesus 460r 
j. The Light of the World 205r* 
k. Passion— 
: (1) Agony of Christ in the Garden of Olives—struggle 
between reason and “sinlichkeit”’ 259v 
(2) Martyrdom and death of Christ and the Mater 
Dolorosa 45v"6 
“4 WKL, uy, no. 1312. 6 Tbid., no. 455. 


16 Schroeder, p. 181 (4 lines); A. Dreyer, “Hans Sachs in Miinchen und die gleichzeiti- 
gen Miinchner Meistersanger,”’ A nalecta Germanica, Hermann Paul dargebracht (Amberg, 
1906), pp. 363-365. Designated hereafter as Dreyer. 


17 Schroeder, p. 165 (6 lines). 18 Tbid., p. 161 (6 lines). 

19 Mayer, p. 233, no. 59. * Schroeder, p. 66 (4 lines). 

*! Mayer, p. 306, no. 78; Schroeder, pp. 174-175 (12 lines); WKL, m1, no. 895. 
* Schroeder, p. 162 (5 lines). %3 Ibid., p. 136 (3 lines). 

** Mayer, p. 311, no. 80. % Tbid., p. 136, no. 33. 


* Schroeder, p. 252 (one lied—6). 
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Theme 


(3) Seven words of Christ on the Cross emphasized—refer- 
ences to Sts. Bernard and Augustine 
1. Other sufferings— 
(1) “Take up thy cross and follow Me’’—the bundle of 
myrrh 
(2) Hardships Christ endured: at His birth, in Egypt, in 
His public life, at the end of His life 
m. Two natures 
(1) Speculation on the divine and human natures—six 
questions 
(2) Christ, the God-Man 


(3) Jesus, true God and true Man; doctrinal 
(4) The eternal generation, the birth in time 


n. His Divinity 
7. COMPLAINT OF A POOR MAN 
He loses the favor of friends who might inquire as to what he 
needs; he has no “pfenig”; poverty often forces a wise man 
to sit at home behind the stove 
8. CREATION 
a. Why God created man 
b. God’s wisdom reflected in the wonders of creation 
9. CREED 
a. The Athanasian Creed 
b. Twelve articles of the Creed 
c. Paraphrase of the Athanasian Creed 
10. DEATH 
a. Fear of death—poet asks Mary’s aid 
b. The last hour and the Judgment 
c. Warning to prepare for death 
d. Even great men and women and heroes must die 


27 Mayer, p. 168, no. 37; also WKL, nm, no. 1051. 


Folio 
Number 

48r 
185r 
279v 
292r*" 
398r** 


174v 


225r*® 


2i7v 


138r 
151r 
246r 
178v 
200r 
282r 

72r 


90r 


156r 
265v 


159v 
179r 
477v 


89v 
270v*" 
320r 
321v*! 


28 Schroeder, p. 142 (4 lines). 2 WKL, n, no. 425. 30 Tbid., no. 442. 


3! Tbid., no. 629.—Some persons in the poem are mentioned by name (original spelling 
retained): Nabiichonosor, Hector, machelus, samson, diterich von pern, ecken, eckes, 


seiifrid, jiidit, rolant, kiinig Salomon, Cletus, hilprant der alt. 


2 
3 
a 
“* 








Sister Mary Juliana Schroeder 


0 Theme 
ber 11. EUCHARIST 


a. A great mystery—the source of all graces 
b. Institution of the Blessed Sacrament and of the priesthood 


c. Doctrine concerning the Eucharist—its effects in the soul 

d. Hymn of praise and thanksgiving—references to Sts. Am- 
brose, Augustine, Gregory, Bernard 

e. Christ’s presence in the Eucharist—doctrinal, didactic 


f. Christ’s power and love—reference to St. John 
g. Christ in the Eucharist compared to a pelican 
h. The miracle of Transubstantiation 


12, FOOD FOR THE SOUL 


Five kinds of food are enumerated: good doctrine, virtue, the 
Eucharist, Holy Scripture, prayer 


13. FREEDOM FROM ORIGINAL SIN 


Poet speaks of six persons freed before birth: the Virgin 
Mary, Adam and Eve, the prophet Jeremias, John the Bap- 
tist, Jesus Christ, our Emmanuel 


14. GOD 


a. Incomprehensibility and inexhaustibility of God 

b. Unity of the Godhead 

c. Existence and state of the Godhead before creation—specu- 
lative 


d. God is a pure spirit 
e. Attributes of the Deity—references to Sts. John, Paul, 
Jerome, Gregory, Augustine, Ambrose 


f. God in His relation to man—daily He forgives, rewards, 
punishes, nourishes, creates 

g. Where was God before the creation of the world? 

h. Eternity of God—frequent references to Scripture and pa- 
tristic literature 

i. The Deity and references to seven as a sacred figure 


® Tbid., no. 1403. 33 Tbid., no. 439. 
* Schroeder, p. 67 (8 lines). %5 Friedman, p. 58 (4 lines). 
* Mayer, p. 260, no. 70; Schroeder, p. 143 (6 lines). 
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Folio 


Number 


1ir* 

64r 
245r 
104r 


r 
Vv 


aA! 


<i 


2 
6: 
23v8 
28r 
260v 


41l6v 


~NNnNHe 


105v 


10r 
66r 


149y 
215r 
247r4 
252r 


189r 
192r 
196v* 


16lv 
89r* 


236r 
237v 
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Theme 


j. Names of God—poet discusses ten different appellations for 
the Deity 

k. Stresses the relation of God the Father as Creator—also 
mentions various divine attributes 


15. HEAVEN 


a. Twelve joys in the next world 
b. The heavenly hierarchy 
c. Five paths leading to eternal happiness 
d. The Beatific Vision 
16. HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 
Its political organization—‘‘die gilden Bul” 


17. HOLY SPIRIT 
a. Various symbols used to represent the Third Person of the 
Trinity 
b. ‘Veni, Creator Spiritus’”—paraphrase of this hymn 
18. HUMILITY 


Elaboration of the doctrine concerning this virtue as preached 
by Christ, especially in Matt. XI. 29-30; Luke XIV. 11 


19. LAST JUDGMENT 


a. End of the world and the final reckoning—references to the 
Apocalypse and to Zachary 

b. Last account demanded of us by God as to soul, body, free 
will, five senses, temporal goods, general account 


20. LEGENDS 


a. A pagan emperor builds a temple—fulfillment of a prophecy 

b. The finding of Adam’s skull 

c. Adam’s fall, his illness, the twig from Paradise for his healing 
and consolation 


21. LISTS 


a. Names of Meistersinger—some of their aims 


37 WKL, uy, no. 1301. 38 Mayer, p. 26, no. 5. 

39° WKL, 1, no. 1300—two versions. 

49 Jbid., no. 1311.—The author of this ied, Ciincz Nachtigale, seems to have a rather 
complete list, “mit mir wol einvndachzig an der zale/ vnd mer mit einem weib genant.” 
He enumerates (original spelling retained) : her pitterolff, der hopfigart, der Sigler, der alt 
Sighart, graf von Veldeneck, petter zwinger, friderich von Siinanwiirck, her graff hermon 
von Marpiirck, Sigher, Heinrich yon Ofterdingen, remer von zwicka, sigmar der weise, der 





Folio 


Number 


152v 


360r 


84v 
107r 
112v 
187r 


432v 


146v" 
280r 


201v 


212v** 


155v 


314r 


318v** 


393v 


426v*° 
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Folio 
Theme Number 
b. Cobbler’s tools—Hans Rosengart’s experiences in Munich; 
St. Stephen’s day is mentioned and some of the “‘tools”’ in- 
clude “rintleder vnd kalpvelle, wachs, nadel, fingerhiit, 
stempfeis” 35r 
22. LOICA 
a. Discussion of the Trinity, the existence of God, divine 
attributes 139 
b. Somewhat like a challenge or a debate concerning religious 
truths—poet seems to deny the truth, but sings at the end, 
“merck ob ich recht geleret han” 372r 
c. Greetings to the masters—invitation to join them 437v 
d. Song of praise for the masters, partly also the Creed 438r 
23. LOVE 
a. Divine love Ir 
b. Brotherly love 3r 
c. Sensual love and its bad effects—references to Ovid, Solomon, 
Dido, Achilles Sv 
24. LUGENLIED 
Statements expressing just the opposite of what would nor- 
mally be true 384r 
455r 
25. MARRIAGE 
a. Its sacramental character (doctrinal), also felicitations for 
383r 


the bridal couple 





alt Stol, her wolferon, herczog ott von Oesterreich, der vngelart, der Diigenthafit Schrey- 
bere, der starcke popen, der regenpog, der Kanzelere, her frawenlob, erenpot, der raiims- 
lant, kiincz gast, der Marner, herzog leiipolt, der meixner, der jorniger, der erentreich, 
Heinz Schiiler, her Petter Volff, petterlein sax, wenczl¥, wennzlo, pfalcz von straspiirck, 
Meister stern, rember, piberst, der polster, der Molcke, her klingesore, her kiinrat von 
Wirczpiirck, prigita (evidently the “weib”), Walther von Vogelweid, Der jiing Stol, kiincz 
prenberger, der miinich von salczpiirck, der priider werenher, kiinglem von strasspiirck, 
der Frauenpreis, kiincz Harder, Heinrich miigleich, der Donheusser, elbel, der Zircker, der 
wendel von Gorcze, petter ritter, her Dietreich, der meister graff Wilhelem von lorcze, 
meister frawer, Heinrich von priinn, der rabensteiner, der Gengeler, Hiigo von Meiningen, 
der Siichensin, der lib von gingen, der Hiilczing, der Miigelein, her albrecht lesch, schons 
weckel, der lilgenschein, michel nachtigalle, fritcz kettner, hans miiskaplut, der Meyen- 
schein, feucht wanger, Hans pogener, ciincz vogelsang, der attel, der Neidhart, ciincz 
Nachtigale.—Cf. under 28. Meistergesang, c. (this issue, p. 1010), n. 108, for list of Meister- 
singer by Hans Folz; also see Ellis, op. cit., on folios 426v, 475v. 

" Mayer, p. 73, no. 17. The word Joica really means “Logik, Klugheit, Schlauheit.”’ It 
is also used in the sense of giving criticism. 
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Folio 
Theme Number 


b. The poet’s reflections on married life; he adds his own ex- 
periences 324v 


26. MARY-VERSE® 


a. Greetings and praise for Mary under various epithets and 
titles 
(1) Royal maiden 357Vv* 
453r*# 
(2) Sponsa, mater, virgo 334r® 
461r* 
(3) The ‘“‘woman”’ in the Apocalypse 24r" 
(4) Mary-Symbolism 60v*" 
69v 
102v*" 
184r 
242r*° 
248v 
283v*! 
Interspersion of Latin titles 295v* 
305v 
305v™ 
326v™ 
332v® 
407r¥ 
409r 
(5) Virgin and heavenly Queen and Mother 83v 
395v 
4lir 
423r 
(6) The 72 names for Mary 270r*” 


* The Mary-Verse in this MS (Berlin 414) has been discussed and treated more fully in a 
previously published dissertation; see n. 8. 

* WKL, nm, no. 546. “ Schroeder, p. 213 (14 lines). 

Mayer, p. 218, no. 54; Schroeder, p. 123. “ Schroeder, p. 234 (one lied—1). 

‘7 Schnorr v. Carolsfeld, F., Zur Geschichte des deutschen Meistergesangs (Berlin, 1872), p. 
41, from MS. Dresden M 8a, fol. 60 f. Cf. Schroeder, p. 110, n. 194. 

48 Schroeder, pp. 228-229 (entire Meisterlied printed). 49 Mayer, p. 278, no. 74. 

5° Schroeder, pp. 141, 143, 232 (16 lines). 5! Jbid., p. 231 (3 lines). 

582 Mayer, p. 65, no. 14; Schroeder, p. 66 (3 lines). 

53 This is the second poem beginning on this folio—the preceding one was short and did 
not fill the page. 

5 Cf. P. Runge, Die Sangesweisen der Colmarer Handschrift und die Liederhandschrift 
Donaueschingen (Leipzig, 1896), no. 7, pp. 22-23. 

55 Mayer, p. 330, no. 87. % Schroeder, p. 231 (2 lines). 

57 Cf. Runge, op. cit., p. 77, no. 26; Schroeder, pp. 263-264 (entire Meisterlied). 
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Folio 
Theme Number 
(7) Mary as refuge and consolation especially at the hour 
of death 336v** 
378v 
421r°® 
447r°° 
(8) Religious Minnelied for Mary 362v" 
(9) Mary under the figure of a beautiful forest 382v 
(10) A poet desires to honor Mary through his art 420v 
b. Feasts of Mary 
(1) Immaculate Conception 26v 
6lv® 
63r8 
67v™ 
7ir 
78r® 
80r 
9%6r 
97v% 
130r”’ 
To some extent this poem (132r) likewise treats of 
Mary’s birth. In this and the following Part m1 many 
Biblical, mythological, and literary allusions may be 
found 132r** 
134r® 
297v"° 
341r” 
(2) Sorrowful Mother 7v7 
9ir™s 
94v 
95r 
218r™4 
449r 
5 WKL, n, no. 531. 59 Schroeder, p. 210 (3 lines). 
® WKL, ny, no. 1310. 61 Jbid., no. 1307. 


82 Friedman, pp. 85-86 (32 lines). 

88 Tbid., pp. 31, 86-88 (three lied—2, 3, 4); Schroeder, p. 80 (8 lines). 

* Tbid., p. 31 (3 lines). 65 Tbid., pp. 88-89 (15 lines). 

% Ibid., pp. 92-93 (24 lines). 

87 Mayer, p. 282, no. 75, Part 1; Schroeder, p. 65 (3 lines). 

88 Tbid., p. 287, no. 75, Part 11; Schroeder, p. 66 (2 lines). 

6 Tbid., p. 292, no. 75, Part m1. 7 Ibid., p. 163, no. 36. 

71 Schroeder, p. 259 (entire M1.). 72 Ibid., pp. 255-257 (entire Ml.). 
73 Ibid., pp. 253-254 (26 Jines). 74 Mayer, p. 302, no. 77. 
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Folio 
Theme Number 
(3) Annunciation 25v"5 
7iv 
79r% 
258v77 
289r’8 
368r79 
Birth of Christ in Stanza 3 392y* 
404r 
(4) Assumption 59r 
Coronation also mentioned; symbolism of the 
twelve stars in Mary’s crown 341v 
(5) Nativity of Our Lady 289v*! 
322v® 
422r8 
(6) The Visitation 240r™ 
241r% 
320v 
Elaboration of the Magnificat in Stanzas 3, 4, 5 405r 
(7) Purification of Our Lady or Candlemas Day 303 v% 
(8) Miscellaneous feasts—ten feasts of the ecclesiastical 
year are listed here: Immaculate Conception, Na- 
tivity of Mary, Presentation of Mary in the temple, 
Annunciation, Visitation, Purification, Sorrowful 
Mother, Assumption, Christmas, Pentecost—the poet 
speaks of seven feasts in honor of Mary—evidently the 
Annunciation was then considered a feast of Our 
Lord 330v*" 
c. Hymns—predominantly liturgical 
(1) Ave Maris Stella 21v* 
(2) Salve Regina 23r8? 
37r% 
308v 
346v 
375v™ 
% Schroeder, pp. 132-133 (11 lines). 78 Ibid., p. 130 (12 lines). 
7 Ibid., pp. 129, 193-194 (26 lines). 78 Mayer, p. 216, no. 53. 
79 Tbid., p. 123, no. 31. 8 Schroeder, pp. 257-258 (entire M1.). 


51 Mayer, p. 315, no. 81; Schroeder, pp. 64-65 (14 lines). 

82 Schroeder, pp. 67-68 (18 lines). Cf. also WKL, un, no. 1302. 

83 Tbid., p. 66 (8 lines). % Tbid., p. 87 (6 lines). 8 [bid., p. 88 (4 lines). 
% Ibid., pp. 93-94 (20 lines)—see n. 157, p. 93, for other sources of poem. 

87 Tbid., pp. 259-262 (entire Ml.). 

88 Tbid., pp. 194-195 (two lied). 89 Jbid., pp. 204-205 (18 lines). 

°” WKL, u, no. 1407. %! Schroeder, p. 204 (14 lines). 
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Folio 
Theme Number 
(3) Dignare me laudare te 50v" 
(4) Ave Maria 85v8 
176v 
308r 
d. “Marienleben’”—depicting scenes from the early life of 
Christ in which Mary had a large share 190r™ 
217r® 
296v* 
424v 
e. Mary’s prerogatives, virtues, and rewards 203%" 
“Fiinf wunder” 274r% 
276r% 
27710 
291r'% 
“Fiinf wirdigkeiten” 293vie 
335 yi 
433yim 
f. Comparison of Mary with the soft light of the moon 336r'% 
g. Mary as teacher—“‘eine meisterin”’ 414r 
h. Mary the Queen and Mother of Mercy—a miracle occurs 
through her intercession 466v'% 
27. MEANING OF LETTERS OF ALPHABET 
Partial elaboration of letters contained in words “‘voluntaten” 
and “Salvator” 255r 
28. MEISTERGESANG 
a. Comparison of a singer, a poet, a master, with a fountain 37v 
b. About singers—desire to hear excellent masters on sacred 
themes 31r 
38yi07 
4lliv 
” Friedman, pp. 30, 84, 93 (20 lines). %8 Schroeder, pp. 190-192 (entire MI.). 
% Tbid., p. 87 (19 lines). % Mayer, p. 241, no. 63. 
% Ibid., p. 224, no. 56. 7 Schroeder, p. 111 (5 lines). 


% Mayer, p. 147, no. 34; Schroeder, p. 145 (5 lines). 
 Tbid., p. 152, no. 34. 
10 Ibid., p. 143, no. 34; Schroeder, p. 144 (9 lines). 


11 Thid., p. 315, no. 82. 108 Tbid., p. 230, no. 58. 
13 Schroeder, p. 213 (5 lines). 1 Tbid., p. 211 (5 lines). 
1% Tbid., p. 150 (5 lines). 106 Thid., pp. 221, 222 (16 lines). 


+? Schroeder, p. 181 (5 lines). See also Schnorr v. Carolsfeld, from M 100, fol. 252 f., 
p. 43. 
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Folio 
Theme Number 
c. Praise of Meistergesang—names of famous masters 267r 
337v 
352r 
355v 
367r 
475 yi0 
d. Advice on how to become a master—occasionally praise for 
the masters 28v 
86r 
29210 
298rie 
365r 
454r 
473r 
e. Origin and nature of Meistergesang 32r'2 
309r 
f. A singer seeks instruction on composing Lieder 382rl8 
g. Description of crown or wreath the master receives 352v 
h. A young singer wishes to win a prize—he elaborates on the 
religious themes 442yi4 
i. Encouragement to singers 435r 
j. Song of welcome and greeting to the masters 437r 
k. Reflections of a wandering singer—comments on places he 
visits, especially cities and rivers 349v 
l. Straflied 171r'® 
385r 
108 Mayer, p. 349, no. 94; Schnorr v. Carolsfeld, pp. 37-41. Hans Folz enumerates the 


following Meistersinger in his poem: Sigler, Sigmar, Pitrolff, Hoffgart, Peter Zwinger 
Sighart, Grof von Seldneck v. Siebenburgen, Arnolt Betzler, Frawenlop, Kantzelere, Der 
Erenbot, Fridrich v. Sunenberg, Hertzog Lupolt, hertzog Ot, Regenbog ein schmite, Wol! 
ram, Der alt Stol, Romar v. Zwetel, Reinhart Zol, Rumszlant, Der Marner, Kontz Gast 
Eckhardus rein, Heintz Schuller, Der Meissner, Der Ungelert, Joriger, Wentzly, Wetzlisz!o 
von Erenfro, der starke, Pop, Heinrich von Afterdingen, Pfaltzen von Strasburg, Peter 
Wolf, Baltzer, Peter Sach, der Mulck, der tugenthaft Schreiber, Clausz Stern, der Remsz, 
Clinger, conrat v. Wirtzburg, der jung Stol, Walter von Fogelweite, der Suchensein, Hugler, 
Raubensteiner, Danhausser, der Harder, Heinrich Muglin, der Elbel, der Zircker, Wende! 
von Gurtz, ein wircker der kunsten fein, Her Diedrich Grof, Wilhelm von Lortz, Peter 
Roter, Heinrich von Brun, Frauener, Hugo, der Meienschein, Albrecht Lesch, der Hult- 
zing, Gilgenfein, der Lieb v. Gengen, Groff Herman von Marburg. Some of the above names 
have appeared in fol. 426v—cf. 21. LISTS, a. this issue, p. 1004, n. 40. 


109 Tbid., p. 320, no. 83. 110 Jbid., p. 328, no. 86. 11 Tbid., p. 344, no. 92. 
2 WKL, u, p. 1137, no. 1405; Schroeder, p. 182 (4 lines). 
i 3 Dreyer, pp. 365-366. 114 Schroeder, p. 67 (6 lines). 


18 Mayer, p. 17, no. 2. 
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Sister Mary Juliana Schroeder 


Theme 


m. Rules and regulations, also for melody and meter 
Includes praise and greetings for Mary—Stanza 5 


Aids, rules and “Strafen” 


Pp 


o. “Equivoca” 

p. Advice and rules for young singers 

q. Too much song and wine wastes time 
r 


. Poet complains about the meters, rhymes, and ‘‘Téne”— 


they do not measure up to the “rules” 


29. MOTHERHOOD 
Conception and birth of a child—didactic 


30. NATURE 


a. Zoological discussion—Hirsch und Schlange 


b. Natural characteristics for recognition of animals, human 


beings, virtues and vices 


c. Seasons—especially reflections on spring (Maytime) and its 


joys 
31. NEW TESTAMENT 

a. Apocalypse—elaboration of St. John’s vision 
b. Episodes— 

(1) The Coming of the Three Kings 

(2) Mary Magdalene in Simon’s house 

(3) The Pharisee and the Publican 

(4) Jesus is asked if He is the Christ—John X. 23-24 
c. Miracles 

(1) The multiplication of the loaves 
d. St. John’s gospel 

(1) Elaboration of Chapter One 


"6 Tbid., p. 346, no. 93. 
"7 Eguivoca signifies “zwei und mehrdeutige wort, 


” 
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Folio 
Number 

29v 
313v 
315r 
474rt6 

30r 
366V 
371y'"" 
385v 
438v 


469r 


470r 
471vis 


317v 


325v 


462v 


380r'!9 


410r 


446r'*° 
11l4v 
319v 
388r 


397r 


195r 
207 v2! 
256r' 
307r 
386Vv 


such as leben (=das Leben); leben 


(=zu leben). This was considered a Fehler in Meistergesang. See O. Plate, Die Kunstaus- 
driicke der Meistersdnger, “‘Strassburger Studien” (1888), pp. 212-213. 
18 Mayer, p. 340, no. 91. 
120 Schroeder, p. 173 (10 lines). 
12 Tbid., p. 135 (12 lines). 


119 Friedman, pp. 69, 70 (11 lines). 
121 Tbid., p. 142 (7 lines). 
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Folio 
Theme Number 
(2) Secrets concerning the Godhead—revealed to St. John 
at the Last Supper 314v 
32. NOBILITY OF HUMAN NATURE 
We are made according to the image of God 181r'3 
33. OLD TESTAMENT 
a. Abraham’s sacrifice 323v 
34. PARADISE 
The sojourn of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden—expla- 
nation of their fall 401r 
' 
35. PATER NOSTER 
Paraphrase of the seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, as- 
| sociated with color symbolism for each 172r 
36. PLEAS AND PETITIONS 
| a. For mercy, especially when dying 40v'™ 
| 157r 
281 Vv! 
b. For pardon of sins 365v'% 
c. Marner’s “ent lied’’—he asks for blessing, forgiveness, and 
aid in his last hour 354r27 
37. PREFIGURATIONS 
a. Balaam, Judith, Esther 307y28 
b. Sacrifice of the Mass and of the Cross prefigured by Abra- 
ham’s sacrifice 233! 
c. Prophecies, figures, types, referring to the coming of Christ 
and Mary 
(1) References to David, Jeremias, Ezechiel, Daniel, 

Isaias, Habacuc, Micheas 182r130 
331vi3 
425v 

(2) Allusions to Ezechiel’s “closed gate,” Jacob’s lad- 
der, Noe’s ark, to Moses and David 319r™ 
23 Friedman, pp. 134, 135 (39 lines). 14 WKL, u, p. 1140, no. 1408. 
1% Ibid., p. 226, no. 364. 1% Jbid., p. 387, no. 535. U7 Tbid., p. 102, no. 187. 


28 Friedman, pp. 89-90 (two lied—3, 4). See this author’s dissertation for a more com- 
plete treatment and for additional material on this theme—cf. n. 6. 

129 Tbid., pp. 59-60 (two lied—1, 2). 130 Mayer, p. 243, no. 64. 

13! Schroeder, p. 152 (9 lines). 18 [bid., pp. 264-265 (entire Ml.). 
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Folio 
. Theme Number 
(3) Various “figiir” for Mary 369y88 
(4) Old Testament types and foreshadowings of Mary 
and her Son 412v'™ 
(5) Relation of Mary and Eve 419r13 
d. Seven Sacraments—their foreshadowing in the Old Law, 
their institution, and effects 284y1% 
38. QUERIES AND ANSWERS 
On the power of God, the averting of suffering, truth, articles 
of faith, and kindred topics 271r 
39. REMEDIES FOR VARIOUS AILMENTS 
A master offers alleviation, particularly for heart trouble 312r 
40. RIDDLES 
a. About various animals: one who has two sharp horns, its feet 
are not too long, ““Zwey haiibet, vir pein, vier spilde aiigen 
klar, rot miinde” (symbolical) not born of a woman. Another 
animal is small, somewhat larger than a mouse, in spite of 
being pricked with spears it sings happily. A third animal is a 
bird, which eats much but is never satiated; then “ein kiintir,”’ 
which has seven horns and would have been useful at the time 
of chivalry, as it beats the devils 403r 
454r 
41. SAINTS’ LEGENDS 
a. Recounts a miracle through the intercession of St. Catherine 
—the dead wife and child of a count are restored to life 464y837 
42. SCHULKUNST“* 
a. Avoidance of “Equivoca”’ 429yi39 
b. About “Musica” 376y'40 


183 Friedman, pp. 73-75 (entire MI.). 

14 Tbid., p. 35 (3 lines); Schroeder, p. 93 (7 lines). 

138 Schroeder, pp. 150, 165-166 (16 lines). 

1% Friedman, pp. 95-99 (entire M1.). 

37 WKL, ny, p. 1141, no. 1410. 

138 P. Merker u. W. Stammler, Reallexikon der dt. Literaturgeschichte, tv (Verlag Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1931), under ““Meistergesang,” p. 62, col. 1: “Oft laufen sie (die 
Lieder) hinaus auf eine trockene Aufzahlung aller Fehler, /aster, die der Singer bei Strafe 
zu meiden hatte, und fiihren daher die Bezeichnung schulkunst.”’ 

‘89 Stammler calls this “Lied” Schulkunst. Cf, Dreyer, Notenbeilagen, pp. 1-3. 

49 Mentioned by poet as Schulkunst. 
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Theme 
43. SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS 


Discussion and praise of the Seven Arts—masters are usually 
mentioned for each category 


44. SONGS OF PRAISE 


a. For virginity—several references to Scripture and patristic 
writings 70v 
. For the Creator of all things 141y™ 
191r 
. For poverty of spirit—somewhat allegorical 158r 
. For the smith’s trade—“‘Schmidwerck” 294rl2 
. For the saints, especially virgins, martyrs, and the Queen of 
saints 33918 
. For the beauty of song and joy 387r 
. For the Triune God and the four cardinal virtues 418r 
. For good cheer, wine, and song 435v 
i. For friendship—towards the end it develops into a sort of 
Klagelied, the poet bemoans his poverty 436v 
j. For the Trinity and the Godhead 450r 
k. For spring and Maytime 452r 
1. For pure womanhood 452v' 


45. STREITGEDICHT 
Argument between Divine Wisdom and Human Folly 299r 


46. TAGELIED 
a. The lover is represented by the body, the mistress is the soul, 
and the “wichter” appears under the guise of the intellect 
and the senses 461v'* 
b. Religious “‘Wiachterlied” for Mary 428r 


47. TALES AND NARRATIVES 


a. From the Decameron 
(1) “Dismonda” and “Guiscard” 12v 
(2) “Gervino” and “Constantia” 15v 


4 Mayer, p. 68, no. 15. 

1® Tbid., p. 326, no. 85. Mayer notes p. 320 that this poem is the solution to the Ratsel 
in his no. 83 (Berlin 414, 292v; see above under Meistergesang, n. 109). 

443 Schroeder, p. 109 (5 lines). M44 Mayer, p. 332, no. 88. 

4 Tbid., p. 201, no. 52; also WKL, un, p. 830, no. 1048. 

“6 WKL, 0, p. 1141, no. 1409; Goedeke I, no. 9, p. 26. 
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Folio 
Theme Number 
(3) “Adreola” and “Gorbrieto” 18v 
b. A tale of Burgundy, “1450 A.D.,” featuring Jews and 
Christians 92r 
c. Story of a mysterious, symbolical picture found at Christ- 
mas in the land of “‘gabriel’”’ 311r'” 


d. “Alma Redemptoris’—similar to Chaucer’s Tale of the 
Prioress. In this “historey¥,” as the author calls it, the little 
Christian boy, who day after day sang the “Alma Re- 
demptoris Mater” on his way home from school to the great 
annoyance of some Jews, is finally put to a cruel death by 
them. They conceal his body, but through the intervention 
of Mary, the boy’s mother locates his body, for the little 
martyr in spite of having his tongue cut out by the Jews, 
continues to sing Mary’s anthem. His body is brought to 
the church; after the Mass he is miraculously restored to life 
for a short space of time. He relates all that happened to him, 
tells of Mary’s protection, again sings the hymn, and then 
dies. 32748 

e. An Arthurian tale. King Arthur and a number of other kings 
are seated at a table. A beautiful maiden, virtuous, wearing 
a jewelled band in her hair, carries an ivory horn. She runs 
into the palace, sweetly blows the horn; all listen entranced, 
she offers the horn to the King. On the horn are written the 
names of women who have proved false. In the poem mention 
is made of “die schon aster mey.’”’ Another episode is the 
passing round of the drinking horn to the various potentates 


assembled at the table. 344v 
f. A wealthy Jew and his family are converted to Christianity 

through the Mother of Mercy 348ri*9 
g. A tale of a Roman emperor who had the curfew rung 377r 
h. Story of a Sicilian king and his three sons 4i7v 
i. Emperor Octavian and his pious wife (“Die kaiserin von 

rom”’) 439r 


j. Tale of three fishermen. The narrator meets these three on 
one of his walks. The first one caught many fish “‘on mas vnd 
zal.” He notes that he caught many little fish such as “‘sengel, 
stein peis, grunkel vnd pfril.” But one thing annoys the 
narrator: the nets have holes, so that even some of the larger 
fish escape. He mocks and laughs at the fishermen. Somewhat 
of a comparison is drawn with the “mercken’’ judging a 
Meisterlied. At the end there is a warning: not to catch fish 
with a torn net. 468r 


147 Schroeder, p. 262 (entire MI.); MS. Berlin 414 has “gabiiel” for the name of the land. 
48 Tbid., pp. 197-199 (17 lines). 49 Tbid., pp. 223, 224 (15 lines). 
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Folio 
Theme Number 


48. TEMPLES FOR CHRIST 
The poet mentions five (used in a figurative sense) 290r1s0 


49. TISCHZUCHT 


The author also reminds his listeners not to omit grace at 
meals 282v 


50. THE TRINITY 


a. Activities ascribed to each Divine Person 84r 
143v 
309v 

b. Doctrines concerning this mystery—sometimes also praise 

of the Trinity 4ir 
52r 
54v 
S6vist 
75r 
108r 
119r 
126v 
128r'2 
136v 
148r! 
158v 
168r™ 
168v 
169r 
177v 
210r 
220v 
221v 
230r 
232r# 
244v 
264r'87 

c. St. John’s testimony 43r'58 

53r 
87r 
249v 

180 Mayer, p. 228, no. 57; Schroeder, pp. 251, 252 (10 lines). 

‘91 Friedman, pp. 51, 52 (28 lines). 

182 Mayer, p. 157, no. 35; Schroeder, p. 136 (2 lines). 

3 Friedman, p. 57 (22 lines). 14 Mayer, p. 119, no. 29. 

185 Tbid., p. 59, no. 13. 1 Friedman, pp. 45-46 (46 lines). 

187 Tbid., pp. 65-66 (42 lines). 88 Tbid., pp. 53-56 (entire M1.). 
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Theme 


d. Special emphasis on Jesus Christ, the Second Person 


e. Stresses attributes of the Deity 


f. Emphasis on the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
Christ 

g. Mystery of the Trinity, Incarnation, comparison of the three 
Divine Persons to a tree: trunk, branches, leaves 

h. Question raised—Are there three or four Persons in the 
Trinity? 

i. The Trinity symbolized by snow, water, and ice in nature 

j. Wonderful unity in the Trinity—compared with the rays of 
the sun 


k. The divisions in the Trinity—also the angelic hierarchy 
1. “Born of the Virgin Mary” and the Holy Trinity 

51. VIRTUES 
A treatise, in a reflective strain, on various virtues 


52. WARNING TO SINNERS 


Comparison of sinners with wild animals; poet urges return 
to God and advises trust in the blood and wounds of Christ 
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Folio 
Number 


398v 
458r 
74r 
145r%9 
183r 
226v 
259r160 
Qgri6 
123v 
154r 
163v 
193r 
222v 
250v 
359yi8 
456v 


109v 
121r 


198v 
220r'8 


231r' 
248r 


244v 
170r 


379v 


311r's 


SIstER Mary JULIANA SCHROEDER, S.S.N.D. 


Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 


159 Mayer, p. 70, no. 16. 160 Friedman, p. 66 (8 lines). 

161 Mayer, p. 269, no. 72; WKL, un, p. 835, no. 1050. 

2 WKL, uy, p. 1080, no. 1313. 163 Friedman, p. 51 (21 lines). 

164 Thid., pp. 48-49 (two lied—2, 3). 165 Cf. Runge, no. 28, pp. 78-79. 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF DE HOLLANDA’S 
DIALOGOS EM ROMA 


RANCISCO pe HOLLANDA has been assured a modest paragraph 

in the ledger of history for three principal merits: he was a compe- 
tent miniaturist, he was one of Portugal’s most enthusiastic humanists, 
and he was a friend of Michelangelo Buonarroti. Curiously enough, it 
was this latter acquaintanceship which constituted his chief claim to 
fame. In the month of October, 1538, Francisco was present at three 
conversations on art and aesthetics in which participated, among others, 
Michelangelo and his good friend Vittoria Colonna. Francisco recorded 
these conversations for posterity. Together with a fourth dialogue in 
which Michelangelo does not figure, these Dialogos em Roma form the 
latter half of Francisco’s Da pintura antigua, published at Lisbon in 
1548. 

None can dispute the interest of these dialogues, but some scholars 
have disputed their authenticity. Arturo Farinelli, in his saggio on Dante 
and Michelangelo, calls them ‘‘alquanto fantastici.”! Hans Tietze and 
Carlo Aru are disposed to reject the good faith of Francisco, considering 
them an arbitrary exercise in the dialogue genre, so popular in Renais- 
sance Italy. Other authorities, such as Elias Tormo, are more credulous: 


1 A. Farinelli, Michelangelo e Dante (Turin, 1918), p. 40. 

? Hans Tietze, “Francisco de Hollanda und Donato Giannottis Dialoge und Michelan- 
gelo” in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, xxv (1905), 295-320; Carlo Aru, “I dialoghi 
romani di Francisco de Hollanda” in L’Arte, xx1 (1928), 117-128. 

Although the contents of the present article will serve as a refutation to most of the 
doubts of Tietze and Aru, certain immediate answers may be made here to several of their 
main points. Tietze admits more readily than Aru that the spirit of Michelangelo fills these 
dialogues. But both feel that De Hollanda consciously introduced Michelangelo into the’ 
dialogues so that the latter’s remarks on patronage would win better treatment for art and 
artists in Spain and Portugal. Yet, however dictated by self-interest the composition of the 
Dialogos may have been, this does not necessarily disprove the accuracy of the report. 

Both Tietze and Aru object to certain statements attributed to Michelangelo by De 
Hollanda on the grounds that they resemble in a general way opinions found in other 
Renaissance treatises on art (by Alberti, Leonardo, et al.). Most of .\ru’s article is predicated 
on this objection, and this is its major weakness. In no way does be ever prove or try to 
prove that De Hollanda would be more likely to know or draw upon these sources than 
would Michelangelo. As a speaker in the Dialogos, Michelangelo very possibly echoed cer- 
tain ideas on art which he had gathered from his contemporaries; this in no way invalidates 
the Dialogos as an authentic document. Furthermore, Michelangelo’s poems and letters 
often present a closer correlation with his quoted statements than is offered by the con- 
temporary treatises on art, as we hope to demonstrate in these pages. 
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“Después de leer el libro no habra quien dude de la autenticidad de los 
coloquios tenidos en San Silvestre!’” 

To the present writer the Dialogos em Roma seem authentic in both 
letter and spirit. If one reads them immediately upon setting down the 
collected letters and Rime of Michelangelo, they ring surprisingly true. 
The purpose of this article is to demonstrate their authenticity as re- 
liably as one can after four centuries. 

Two paths of investigation lie open to us, the examination of exterior 
and of inner evidence. 

When one is dealing with an historical figure about whom so few bio- 
graphical facts are known, a demonstration of authenticity based on 
exterior evidence becomes an ingenious but unreliable exercise in de- 
tectivism. There are a few data adduced by the historians which might 
help us conclude that the Dialogos are genuine. The mere fact that 
Francisco was a friend of Buonarroti is attested by a cordial personal 
letter sent from Lisbon to Rome, August 15, 1553.4 It is historically 
proved that Michelangelo visited Vittoria Colonna frequently in the 
garden of the Church of San Silvestro. One of her invitations to him still 
exists: ‘‘Se voi non sete oggi in lavoro, potressi venire a parlarmi con 
vostra comodita.’® One can add these facts to other historical evidence 
and demonstrate with reasonable certainty that Francisco de Hollanda 
did actually meet with Michelangelo, Vittoria Colonna, Lattanzio 
Tolomei, Fra Ambrosio da Siena, and others, much as he described it. 
But all these data together still cannot prove the veracity of the dia- 
logues as recorded. In fact, no exterior evidence could of itself establish 
at this late date whether Francisco recorded honestly what he heard. 

Can examination of the inner evidence prove more fruitful? We be- 
lieve that it remains the only way to make an honest appraisal of Fran- 
cisco’s veracity. By inner evidence we understand the words themselves 
which he attributed to Michelangelo and to the others. By studying 
and systematizing the principal statements of Michelangelo recorded in 
the Dialogos, we shall endeavor to show that they coincide with and 
complement opinions which he voiced in his letters and poetry. We shall 
note how accurately De Hollanda captured the attitudes and personality 
of Michelangelo as we know them through other sources. In a few in- 
stances, our attempt to demonstrate the truthfulness of Francisco will 
lean on testimony of such contemporaries as Condivi and Vasari. 

In this enterprise, we shall not choose a few hand-picked passages 


3 Francisco de Hollanda, Dela pintura antigua, ed. by E. Tormo (Madrid, 1921), p. xxiv. 

4 Quoted in Francisco de Hollanda, Da pintura antigua, ed. by J. de Vasconcellos (Porto, 
1930), pp. 337-338. 

5 Carteggio di Vittoria Colonna (Turin, 1892), p. 207. 
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which tend to support our view, but shall select the dominant themes 
or opinions which constitute the bulk of Michelangelo’s remarks. These 
passages will fall under the following headings: inspiration and genius, 
religious motivation of art, differentiation of the arts, exclusiveness 
(Ivory-Towerism) of the artist, the financial rewards of art, social value 
of art, nationalistic ideas, personal characteristics, and biographical 
data. 

Whereas most of the aestheticians and literary theorists of the Renais- 
sance adhered to the usual classical vocabulary in ascribing genius to 
an artist or poet, Michelangelo relied upon one particular word to de- 
scribe genius. The term was intelletto. Intelletto was a sort of divine insight 
granted sparingly to an elect and granted at or before birth. This key 
word for genius, which we shall find in Michelangelo’s poems treating of 
art, is specifically attributed to Michelangelo at least three times in the 
Dialogos em Roma. While the other collocutors employ various words to 
denote genius (engenho, spirito, graga, entendimento, etc.) Buonarroti uses 
the conspicuous word iniéeleito in a most characteristic manner in De 
Hollanda’s chronicle. 

At one point Michelangelo notes that a great painter eschews conver- 
sation with those incompetent in the fine arts, lest the latter should 
profane his genius (abaxarem o inteleito).6 Later Michelangelo informs 
Messer Lattanzio that a successful painter should lead a saintly life 
“para no seu inteleito poder inspirar o Sprito Sancto.’’? Or again, he 
posits that paintings are copies of the perfect creations of God and, 
like music, something only the inteleito can sense.® 

The difference between the competent painters and the inept depends 
precisely upon this innate feeling for beauty: 


Mas nunca soube desejar bem nesta sciencia senéo aquele entendimento que 
entende o bem e quanto pode alangar d’elle. E esta é grave cousa do stremo e 
deferenca que ha entre o desejo do alto entendimento na pintura ao baxo.® 


Whether or not De Hollanda here translated Michelangelo’s intelletto 
as entendimento, the thought is typical of Michelangelo. 

Equally authentic appear those passages where Francisco records 
Michelangelo’s definition of a painter as one who merely finds beauties 
in nature. There is Michelangelo’s reference to the painter as “habil para 
inventar o que inda nao é achado.””” There is his quotation about God 


 Vasconcellos edition (see note 4), p. 185. All quotations from the Dialogos will refer to 
pagination of this edition [D] hereafter. All references to Michelangelo’s poetry will apply 
to the Rime [R] (Florence, Rinascimento del libro, 1927), edited by Papini. Letters are 
quoted from Lettere di Michelangelo Buonarroti [L] (Lanciano, 1910), 2 vols., edited by 
Papini. 

*D, p. 235. 8 D, p. 190. 


* D, p. 234. 1° D, pp. 208-209. 
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telling Moses that He will bestow upon good painters the genius to 
invent (i.e., find) beauties: ‘“‘dizendo Deos a Mouses que elle lhes en- 
funderia sapiencia e inteligencia do seu sprito para poderem inventar e 
fazer tudo quanto fazer e inventar podesse.’”™ 
It is easy to find proof in Michelangelo’s written works that this 

concept and even the specific word intelletto occupied a crucial place in 
his aesthetics. The theory that the artist merely discovers art forms 
which have existed before him and will survive him is the theme of 
Michelangelo’s stanza “Si come per levar, Donna, si pone” and his 
madrigal “‘Negli anni molti e nelle molte pruove.’’” In each piece 
Michelangelo mentions nature’s sealing artistic forms “‘in pietra alpestra 
e dura.”’ The most famous quatrain in which he uses the word intelletto 
to take his Platonic view of art is contained in his sonnet LXXxIII 
beginning: 

Non ha !’ottimo artista alcun concetto 

C’ un marmo solo in sé non circoscriva 

Col suo soverchio: e solo a quello arriva 

La mano che ubbidisce all’intelletto.™ 


In fact, Michelangelo will even affirm that harmonies preexist in the 
ink of the writer as in the marble of the sculptor." 

Thus, Michelangelo’s theories on genius and the role of the artist, 
curiously compounded of Christian, Platonic, and even Provengal ele- 
ments, are faithfully recorded in the Dialogos em Roma. It seems scarcely 
possible that these passages were invented out of whole cloth. 

The same may be said for those passages treating of Michelangelo’s 
very Christian notions on artistic inspiration. Michelangelo was one of 
the most devout "en of the Renaissance, lay or clergy. His religiosity 
definitely affecte. his aesthetic thinking. ‘Thus he affirmed of painting, 
“Esta nobelissima sciencia nio é de nenhuma terra, que do ceo veio.’’® 
In the third dialogue Messer Lattanzio presses Michelangelo for a 
definition of painting, and the latter immediately obliges. His is a 
definition which only a deeply religious man could have formulated: 


Sémente a pintura, que eu tanto celebro e louvo, ser4 emitar alguma sé cousa das 
que o imortal Deos fez, com grande cuidado e sapiencia, e que elle inventou e 
pintou, semelhantes ao mestre, e d’aqui para baxo, seja ou as alimarias e as aves, 
despensando a perfeic4o, segundo o merece cada cousa. E por sentenga minha, 
aquella é a excellente e divina pintura que mais se parece e melhor emita qualquer 
obra do imortal Deos . . . 


Since lofty painting is ‘‘only a copy of the perfections of God and an 


1D, p. 236. 12 R, pp. 81, 129. 13 R, p. 81. 
% R, p. 52. % D, p. 191. 6 D, p. 239. 
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echo of His own painting,” it is destined to inspire devotion in the 
onlooker. In the first dialogue Michelangelo says: 


E a boa [pintura] d’esta nao ha cousa mais nobre nem devota, porque a devocio, 
nos discretos nenhuma cousa a faz mais lembrar nem erguer que a deficuldade da 
perfeicgéo que se vai unir e ajuntar a Deos.”” 


In a later dialogue Michelangelo discusses specifically the sacred task of 
painting the face of God, Christ, or the Virgin. He states that the artist 
must provoke contemplation, tears, reverence, and fear, and notes re- 
gretfully that “‘muitas vezes as imagens mal pintadas distraem e fazem 
perder a devoc4o, ao menos aos que tem pouca.’”® Elsewhere in this 
third dialogue the query arises: Is it better to paint quickly or leisurely? 
Michelangelo ventures a typical opinion: 


Eu vos direi: fazer com grande ligereiza e destreza qualquer cousa é muito 
proveitoso e bom; e dom é recebido do imortal Deos que aquilo que outro sti 
pintando em muitos dias, se faga em poucas horas.'® 


Michelangelo’s firm belief in divine inspiration, amply recorded by De 
Hollanda, was an integral part of his aesthetics. It coincides with ideas 
expressed in several of his poems and letters. Aru’s claim that these 
views of Michelangelo on divinity of inspiration derived from some 
comparable remarks of Alberti’s would seem to indicate a misunder- 
standing of Michelangelo’s basic theory of art.2° Confirming Buonarroti’s 
recorded remark, “a pintura do ceo veio,”’ is his reference to his work, 
in a letter to Niccold Martelli, as “‘quell’arte che Dio m’a data.’ Of 
the other poems dealing with the divine inspiration of art,” one char- 
acterizes God as the original and supreme artist: ‘‘Colui che ‘l tutto fe’ 
colla sua divin’ arte.’”* Another is especially worthy of partial reproduc- 
tion: 
Se il mio rozzo martello i duri sassi 
Forma d’uman aspetto or questo or quello, 
Dal ministro, che ’1 guida iscorge e tiello, 
Prendendo il moto va con gli altrui passi. 
Ma quel divino, che in cielo alberga e stassi, 
Altri, e sé pit, col proprio andar fa bello.™ 


Both Michelangelo’s letters and the dialogues contain discussions 
turning upon comparison and differentiation of the arts. From the letters 
one notes a gradual evolution in Michelangelo’s ideas. In order to es- 
tablish the veracity of his purported remarks in 1538, the year of the 
dialogues, one must prove that these remarks coincide with opinions 


17 D, pp. 189-190. 18 D, p. 236. 19 D, p. 241. 
20 Aru, op. cit., p. 122. ™ 7, 1, 155. ® R, pp. 126, 139. 
2 R, p. 3. 4 R, p. 93. 
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expressed in letters from this same period, although they may differ 
from Michelangelo’s opinions written earlier and later in his life. Such 
a proof is entirely possible. 

In the second dialogue Francisco states without being contradicted 
that Michelangelo is a painter and not primarily a sculptor: ‘‘o grande 
debuxador M. Angelo, que aqui sta, sculpe tambem em marmor, que 
nao é seu officio.””* He adds that Michelangelo himself now feels sculp- 
ture a less challenging and demanding art than painting. The Florentine, 
without gainsaying Francisco, takes the floor with a long apologia for 
painting as the most universal art and the one most immediately 
identified with design: 

Comoquer que tanto me ponho 4s vezes a cuidar e a imaginar que acho entre os 
homens nao haver mais que uma sé arte ou sciencia e esta ser o debuxar ou pin- 
tar, de que tudo o al sio membros que procedem.* 


This higher esteem for painting than for sculpture, which may surprise 
at first and which Aru found scarcely credible, is not out of character. 

True, in Michelangelo’s earlier years the “‘prime art’’ was sculpture, 
with architecture second. Almost all his letters after he first went to 
Rome were signed “‘Michelagniolo scultore,” until 1526 in fact,?” and 
he advised his family to address their communications to ‘ Michelag- 
niolo Buonarroti scultor in Roma.” The period during which he did the 
paintings of the Sistine Chapel (1508-12) marked his most insistent 
claims that he was not a painter. It is common knowledge that, when 
commissioned for the Sistine ceiling, he declared painting was not his 
art, that he was being framed by Bramante so that the latter’s nephew 
Raphael would benefit by the contrast. When this painting got off to a 
poor start, he complained to the Pope: “Lo avevo pur detto a Vostra 
Santita che io non ero pittore.’’* At the close of a poem telling of his 
vexations in producing the world’s most heroic painting, he adds the 
disclaimer, ‘‘né io pittore.’”® By April, 1543, he was urging his family 
to discard the title of sculptor when writing him.*® In fact, by 1542, 
four years after the dialogues in San Silvestro, he was signing letters 
“pittor in Roma” and even claims about Raphael, ‘‘cid che aveva dell’- 
arte l’aveva da me.” It is apparent that in October, 1538, when Lat- 
tanzio Tolomei admitted Francisco into the inner circle on Monte 
Cavallo, Michelangelo’s ideas on the relative importance of painting 
had evolved to the stage one notes in his letters composed shortly there- 


% D, p. 206. *% D, p. 207. 

27 1, 137. Aru (p. 126) intimates that the terminal date is only 1512, apparently forget- 
ting these later letters to Fattucci and Spina. 

28H. Grimm, Michelangelo (Milan, 1875), pp. 280-281. 

2 R, p. 7. 307, 1, 16. 
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after. By 1542 he was boasting of his painting and by 1546 promised 
a painting for Francis I of France. 

One further proof of the authenticity of the Dialogos must be added 
here. In the third colloquy Michelangelo admits a tendency to abolish 
distinctions among the arts. As design (desenho or debuxo) is the com- 
mon denominator of all arts, one must question the existence of real 
distinctions between painting, sculpture, and architecture." In fact, an 
artist who has acquired a sense of design ought to be competent in al! 
these arts. An evidence of this conclusion is present in Michelangelo’s 
letter to his friend, the historian Varchi. Here he claims that there should 
be no dispute about relative values of the arts. Both painting and sculp- 
ture serve the same purpose, he agrees, and arise from the same ex- 
perience and inspiration.* 

Michelangelo’s doctrinary feelings about genius created a definite 

cleavag between the chosen few and the incompetent or indiscriminate 
many. In his works he placed emphasis upon classic sublimity and de- 
veloped a Horatian scorn for those without infelletti who could not fully 
appreciate his conceptions, This attitude is apparent in several passages 
of the Dialogos em Roma. In the third causerie he rails against the 
profanum vulgus. 
Mas comoquer que o vulgo da gente sem juizo ama sempre o que devia de avor- 
recer, e aquillo vitupera que merece mais louvor, nao é muito de spantar de errar 
t&o constantemente acerca da pintura, arte nado dina sendo de altos entendi- 
mentos.* 


In an earlier dialogue Michelangelo conjures a picture of a solitary man 
of genius pestered by the idle and uncritical.** He questions why idle 
people, of whom the artist asks nothing, should expect so much from 
him. ‘“‘N&o sabeis que ah hi sciencias que querem todo o homem, sem 
deixarem d’elle nada desocupado 4s vossas ociosidades?” In this same 
passage he bluntly states that artists corrupt their genius in such useless 
talk. The best proof of the authenticity of this sentiment is the manner 
in which Michelangelo based his conduct on it. Not only does one read 
in the letters (passim) that Buonarroti prefers to lead a sequestered life, 
but there are at least two contemporary witnesses as well, Condivi and 
Vasari. These two biographers take pains to explain that Michel- 
angelo’s preference for solitude is not the result of pride (Condivi) or 
eccentricity (Vasari).** Other passages of the Dialogos em Roma express 
a scorn for the vulgar throng, not excluding wealthy art patrons them- 
selves.* 


3D, p. 238. 2 7, 1, 79-80. 3D, p. 234. * D, p. 186. 
3$ Quoted in Francisco de Hollanda, Quatre dialogues sur la peinture, ed. by L. Rouanet 
(Paris, 1911), p. xxviii. % D, pp. 228, 230, etc. 
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Even in Buonarroti’s poetry one reads that good taste is rare and that 
the world perforce is blind. Among the stanzas to Tommaso Cavalieri 
one reads: 

I] buon gusto é si raro 

C’ al vulgo errante cede 

In vista, allor che dentro di sé gode. . . 
Il mondo é cieco.*” 


He also deprecates the vulgo cieco in the sonnet “La nuova alta belta 
ch’ in ciel terrei.’”’ And certainly Michelangelo must have cried “Il 
mondo é cieco”’ when he heard of the plans to place vivid drapes on the 
figures of his Giudizio universale. 

A verification of the Dialogos em Roma turns up in an unexpected 
quarter, in the Ragionamento del Gello sopra le difficolta di mettere in 
regola la lingua che si parla in Firenze (1551). In the Dialogos Michel- 
angelo decrees that an artistic creation should appear the product of 
effortless nature rather than of studied art, that it should appear “‘depois 
de mui trabalhada, que foi feita quasi depressa e quasi sem nenhum 
trabalho, e muito levemente, ndo sendo assi.’** In Gellius one reads, 
“Michelangelo was wont to say that only those figures were good from 
which one had removed the effortful labor, that is, produced with such 
skill that they appeared the result of nature rather than art.’’** Gellius 
could not have copied this statement from De Hollanda, nor does it 
seem plausible that De Hollanda could have borrowed it from him. 

Penury and financial dependency constituted a veritable calvary for 
Michelangelo. Although he claimed in letters to come from an aristo- 
cratic stirpe, his was certainly an impoverished family. Financial con- 
cern colored his very patterns of thinking and action, as the letters 
abundantly testify. There is no mention of finances in the poetry, but 
those who knew Buonarroti through letters or conversation must have 
been struck by this preoccupation. In any case, the long succession of 
references to money in the Dialogos convince at least this reader that 
Michelangelo was being faithfully quoted. In characteristic fashion he 
rails against patrons who will not pay the artist a living wage, finding 
the Spanish grandees particularly reprehensible.*° He complains that 
patrons who hold the purse strings know naught of art, often reward 
incompetent painters well while remaining stingy toward worthy artists.“ 
He recalls with a touch of envy those painters of antiquity who destroyed 
their works rather than accept a niggardly fee for them.” He complains 


87 R, p. 130. 38 PD, p. 242. 
3® Quoted in 1746 edition of Condivi, p. 75. 
40 D, p. 227. 4 D, p. 228. #2 D, p. 230. 
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that in peacetime princes waste money on futile things while artists 
go unrewarded.* 

Vittoria Colonna praises the generosity of Michelangelo with the 
qualifying remark, “e nisso sois eicelente, porque vés daes emfim como 
discreto liberal, e néo como prodigo inorante.’“ This is precisely the 
impression one gathers from the Lettere, which prove Buonarroti gener- 
ous to others, especially members of his family, but demanding conces- 
sions in return and specifying how the bounty should best be used. 

Michelangelo’s rancorous attitude toward patrons, continually articu- 
lated in the dialogues, is expressed throughout his correspondence. His 
very first letters from Rome tell that he cannot collect his wages and 
expense account to start drafting the work in the Sistine Chapel. They 
tell how he was thrown bodily from the room when he tried to collect 
expenses from Pope Julius.“ Other letters picture him fleeing penniless 
from creditors, losing his belongings to meet his taxes, and combatting 
poverty.” In 1560 he.writes that he has labored seventeen years gratis 
in the fabric of St. Peter’s.‘7 There are many more passages describing 
resentment at his patrons. The writer of these letters and the speaker 
of the Dialogos em Roma seem indeed one and the same. 

Condivi may be called upon again to support the veracity of our 
Francisco. Much of the third dialogue is occupied by an account of 
Michelangelo’s role in the defense of Florence in 1529. He was one of 
those entrusted with the fortifications when the Spaniards besieged the 
town. Michelangelo makes rather surprising claims for his art when he 
explains how painting enabled him to devise machines of war and buttress 
city walls against enemy. projectiles by means of wool-filled sandbags.** 
Condivi’s description of Buonarroti’s activities in organizing defensive 
measures agrees with the artist’s own testimony in the Dialogos, even to 
a reference to the wool-filled ‘“‘mattresses.’’** As Condivi’s biography of 
Michelangelo appeared in July, 1553, De Hollanda could not have uti- 
lized it. 

The Renaissance conception of Italy as the home of the third clas- 
sicism (Hellas>Rome>Italy) was obviously shared by Michelangelo. 
According to De Hollanda, he felt sincerely that little art created out- 
side the peninsula (even by Albrecht Diirer) was of first-rate quality.*° 


4 D, p. 225. “ D, p. 184. # [, 1, 12. 

“ 7, 11, 30. 47 T, m1, 149. 4 D, p. 222. 

4° Condivi, Vita, sec. xliii. Cf. further testimony in Giambattista Busini, Letere a Bene- 
detto Varchi sopra l’assedio di Firenze (Florence, 1861), pp. 103-115, and Donato Giannotti, 
Della Repubblica fiorentina (Venice, 1722), pp. 273-274. 

5° Tietze (p. 307) expresses surprise that Michelangelo should condemn Flemish painting 
so volubly, but Aru admits that the recorded condemnation corresponds with Michelangelo’s 
known feelings. 
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Of Italy he opines, ‘‘Nella se fazem as obras da pintura illustre mais 
mestriosas e gravemente que em nenhuma outra parte,” and ‘““chamamos 
4 boa pintura italiana.” In the third dialogue these feelings crystallize 
into advice to Francisco never to leave Italy, lest he regret it.** He shows 
his partiality toward the city of Rome itself when speaking of painting 
as “aquella virtude que sempre sera stimada emquanto houver ahi ho- 
mens em Italia e cidade.’’* 

The authenticity of this prideful feeling for Italy is attested in Mi- 
chelangelo’s letters by his frequent praise of various Italian artists, 
whereas no praise is wasted upon foreigners. It is also attested by his 
unwillingness to leave Italy, even when strongly urged by foreign 
monarchs. Even more numerous are letters proving his attachment for 
Rome. He constantly refuses commissions which would take him away 
from the capital. He orders his relatives to buy a house in Florence 
where he may spend his last years; but Michelangelo never could make 
up his mind to leave Rome, where he died at a ripe old age. 

De Hollanda mentions several personal characteristics and offhand 
remarks of Michelangelo which sound quite lifelike. Buonarroti’s allu- 
sion to his diminished physical forces* sounds typical of a man who 
claims that for every day he works he must spend four days resting, 
or the man who admits losing twenty pounds working for the Pope. 
Michelangelo’s somber character is illustrated by Francisco’s chance 
remark, ‘‘Riu-se, sem a senhora Marquesa, outra vez.” (“‘He laughed 
again, despite the absence of Vittoria Colonna”’.)*’ A reading of Michel- 
angelo’s letters leaves one with the impression that he was a man who 
seldom laughed, and that his closest friends alone saw him smile.** 
Vittoria Colonna would be one of these. Vittoria herself alludes in the 
Dialogos to his short temper. She wonders whether Michelangelo “agora 
ndo usar4 algum stremo, dos que com outrem costuma?’”® In the letters 
Buonarroti tends to lose his patience rather easily, especially with popes 
and with members of his family.® The irony of Michelangelo is not ab- 
sent from the Dialogos em Roma. When De Hollanda states that Portu- 
guese noblemen neither understand nor esteem painting, Michelangelo 
comments laconically, ‘“‘Fazem bem!’ The chroniclers have recorded 
several examples of this irony,” lending further evidence that the dia- 


51 D, pp. 190-191. 82 D, pp. 228, 229. 53 D, p. 228. 

5 Among these were Francis I, Emperor Charles V, and Bayezid the Turk. 

5 D, p. 217. 7,1, 147. 87 D, p. 227. 

58 Cf., Auguste Barbier, Jambes et poemes (Paris, 1888), p. 127: “(Comme Dante, on dirait 
que tu n’as jamais ri.” 89 D, p. 188. 

£ See especially Letter xlv, postscriptum. 6 DP, p. 194. 

® There is his scoffing comment that the dome of the Florentine cathedral resembled a 
bird cage. Or his rejoinder when told that Vasari’s paintings of the life of Paul II] had been 
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logues capture not only Buonarroti’s thoughts and persuasions, but 
also his characteristics. 

As the meager exterior evidence brought to light by such competent 
scholars as Vasconcellos and Raczynski will never enable us to decide 
with certainty the truthfulness or mendacity of De Hollanda, inner evi- 
dence as recorded in the pages above will probably remain as reliable 
a clue as we shall have. Had this paper presented a collection of random 
remarks of Michelangelo easily correlated with his letters and rimes, 
those remarks would scarcely have constituted conclusive evidence. 
However, it has aimed at bringing together passages sampling every 
major pronouncement of Buonarroti in the Dialogos. It thus affords a 
collective body of evidence which (substantiated by the opinions of the 
Lettere, the Rime, with Condivi, Vasari, Gellius, ef al.—all sources De 
Hollanda could not have known) enables us to believe in the dialogues 
and, as they say in Portuguese, “stick” Francisco at his word. 

ROBERT J. CLEMENTS 

Harvard University 





executed in only 100 days: “E’ si conosce!”’ Yet another instance may be drawn from th« 
dialogues themselves—his observation that Flemish painting will please very young and 
very old women, as well as nuns and friars. Cf., also, Condivi, Vita, sec. xviii. 

















LII 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE AND CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 


RECENT editor of Shakespeare describes Measure for Measure as 

“strange and puzzling,” “the despair of commentators.’ No play, it 
would seem, has met with estimates more conflicting. Even common 
sense (in the person of Samuel Johnson) has voiced disapproval; and the 
insight of Coleridge, which so often probes deeper, has registered here a 
pained dislike. Complaints against either the play’s subject, its plot, its 
hero, or its heroine have been heard from critics as eminent as Hazlitt, 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and Sir Edmund Chambers. In opposition to 
the disparagers, however, there has appeared within the last century a 
strain of favorable criticism, lately almost enthusiastic. The rehabilita- 
tion may be said to have begun when certain Victorian commentators 
proclaimed Isabella a sweetly noble heroine, defying Mrs. Lennox’s 
judgment of her as a “mere Vixen.’ Yet these same Victorians disap- 
proved the Duke; so that the recent and brilliant apology for the Duke 
by G. Wilson Knight, comparing the Duke’s words and deeds with those 
of Jesus Christ, has come as a remarkable advance in the reapprecia- 
tion of the play.* At the same time W. W. Lawrence, by his study of 
medieval custom and analogue, has helped recommend the play’s action 
and enhance its theatrical plausibility.‘ Despite these defenses there are 
critics who continue to read Measure for Measureas a portrait of disillu- 
sionment, negation, and the playwright’s supposed cynicism.’ But two 
recent Annual Lectures before the British Academy take up boldly the 
opposite view. C. J. Sisson declares that ‘‘Far from being rotten, the play 
is sound to the core, and profoundly Christian in spirit’’;* and the late 
R. W. Chambers acclaims it as embodying a philosophy “more definitely 
Christian than that of The Tempest.’’’? Appearing the same year as Pro- 
fessor Chambers’ spirited essay is C. J. Reimer’s Marburg dissertation, 


1T. M. Parrott, Shakespeare (New York, 1938), p. 589. 

? Charlotte Lennox, Shakespear Illustrated (1753), 1, 32. The Victorian attitude is best 
illustrated in Mrs. Anna Jameson’s Shakespeare’s Female Characters and the Rev. H. N. 
Hudson’s Shakespeare: His Life, Art, and Characters. 

3 The Wheel of Fire (London, 1930), pp. 80-106. 

* Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies (New York, 1931), pp. 78-121. 

5 For example, John Dover Wilson, The Essential Shakespeare (Cambridge University 
Press, 1933), p. 117; and Miss Una Ellis-Fermor, The Jacobean Drama (London, 1936), 
p. 260. 

® The Mythical Sorrows of Shakespeare (Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the British 
Academy, 1934), p. 17. 

7 The Jacobean Shakespeare and “Measure for Measure’ (Annual Shakespeare Lecture 
of the British Academy, 1937), p. 54. 
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in which we find repeated with emphasis Louis Albrecht’s earlier high 
estimate of the play: it reveals, say these German scholars, the ‘““Haupt- 
ziige der Shakespeareschen Weltanschauung”—namely, a Christian faith 
not dogmatic or ecclesiastical but Biblical and evangelical.® Finally, there 
has been in recent months a flurry of essays exploring the play’s ethical 
nature. D. A. Traversi calls Measure for Measure “uncompromisingly 
moral’’;? F. R. Leavis finds in it a “fineness of ethical and poetic sensibil- 
ity” which makes it ‘‘one of the very greatest of the plays’’;'® and Miss 
M. C. Bradbrook offers the suggestion to regard it’as “something re- 
sembling the medieval Morality.” Out of this welter of criticism one 
truth clearly emerges: that in this instance Shakespeare’s work has 
abundantly justified its teasing title by becoming a “‘measure”’ for crit- 
ics.” 

Before examining the play afresh it will be well to note that contro- 
versy rages concurrently on two closely related yet distinguishable fronts. 
Both as art purely considered, and as a philosophy of life mirrored in art, 
the play refuses to fit easily the usual canons of measurement. By classi- 
cal standards its art-form is neither pure comedy nor pure tragedy but an 
unorthodox blending of the two. To give the play a category, critics resort 
to various labels—‘“‘tragi-comedy,” “problem comedy,” “‘dark” comedy, 
perhaps closest technically to the classical ‘comedy of intrigue,’”’ though 
Miss Bradbrook insists the play has “‘an allegorical nature” and kinship 
with the morality type. The drama in its present form is clearly “incon- 
sistent,” according to John Dover Wilson and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
who feel driven therefore to propose various choppings and rearrange- 
ments (compare D’Avenant et al.), convinced that the text could not 
have been written by the same man at one spell, or with anything like a 
continuous poetical purpose.’* Yet, contrariwise, Miss Bradbrook de- 
clares: 


® Reimer, Der Begriff der Gnade in Shakespeares “Measure for Measure’ (Marburg, 
1937), esp. pp. 107-109; and Albrecht, Neue Untersuchungen zu Shakespeares Mass fiir 
Mass (Berlin, 1914), pp. 280-283. 

» “Measure for Measure,” Scrutiny, x1 (Summer, 1942), 40-58; the quoted phrase is on 
p. 40. 

10 “The Greatness of Measure for Measure,” Scrutiny, x (January, 1942), 234-247. 

1 “Authority, Truth, and Justice in Measure for Measure,” RES, xv (1941), 385-399. 
Compare the judgment of L. C. Knights, “The Ambiguity of Measure for Measure,” 
Scrutiny, X, 222: “Measure for Measure has an obvious relation to the old Moralities,” 
since its action turns “‘on certain moral problems, the nature of which is indicated by the 
recurrent use of the words ‘scope,’ ‘liberty,’ and ‘restraint.’ ” F. R. Leavis, p. 241, grants 
the play’s relation to the Morality, adding rightly that “the Shakespearean use of conven- 
tion permits far subtler attitudes and valuations than the Morality does.” 

2 On this theme, see W. H. Durham, “Measure for Measure as Measure for Critics,” 
Essays in Criticism (University of California Publications in English), 1 (1929), 113-132. 

13 New Cambridge edition of Measure for Measure (1922), p. xxxix. 
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Measure for Measure remains a problem play, not because it is shallower, more 
unfinished or more incoherent than Shakespeare’s other plavs, but because it 
is stiffened by its doctrinaire and impersonal consideration of ethical values.“ 


If this is so, our bewilderment is transferred but still not resolved. For 
if the play’s art is inseparable from its ethics, how acceptable is its 
ethics? Here, most of all, critics’ measurings have been at odds with 
one another. The play’s distribution of rewards and punishments is ‘“‘ab- 
solutely defective” in Mrs. Lennox’s judgment; the Duke’s behavior is 
of very questionable propriety according to Hudson;'* and the play de- 
grades the character of woman for Coleridge. To these, Professor Law- 
rence has replied with apology that the morals of the play are those of 
medieval convention, carrying it is true “‘a grotesque lack of probability” 
but “‘manufactured to meet the exigencies of dramatic construction” (an 
argument which, presumably, tosses the ethical problem back again into 
the area of the esthetic). 

Cannot, then, the ethics of the play be defended on absolute grounds? 
Wilson Knight, Chambers, and Reimer think so, if we will allow them 
to invoke Biblical norms and the realism of Christian insight. With the 
use of Christian standards, the art of the play too would seem to be 
salvable; for at least hinted at by these critics is the capital point that 
all rules of classical “poetic justice” become outmoded when an action 
consents to be limited only by the transcendental rule of Christian 
forgiveness, mercy, and grace. Perhaps, then, our difficulty has been 
largely a matter of failing to apply the proper measuring rods. The sup- 
posed confusion in the play may, after all, be simply an improper focus 
in the observer. 

The present essay is written in the belief that our latter-day critics 
have approximated a proper focus on Measure for Measure, without as 
yet achieving it precisely or employing it adequately. What Chambers, 
Wilson Knight and Reimer are assuming is that the drama is thoroughly 
and properly ethical, if only we will accept Christian ethics. If such a solu- 
tion is argued, it would seem to me right to urge at the same time its 
corollary: that the drama is esthetically acceptable and sound, if we will 
but measure it by a Christian esthetics. Our critical problem, then, be- 
comes one of discriminating the patterns by which Christian ethics and 
Christian art declare themselves; and then testing the relevance of such 
patterns to the actual texture of Shakespeare’s drama. Is there manifest 
in the poetry, we will ask, any of the imagery, symbol, and myth tradi- 
tional in Christian story? If so, an attempt to explore these aspects may 
open up the deeper meaning of the play. 


4 Op. cit., p. 398. 8 Shakespear Illustrated (1753), 1, 36. 
16 Shakespeare, 4th ed. revised (Boston, 1882), 1, 420. 
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Such an approach to the criticism of the play has, of course, its limita- 
tions. While it does not ignore theatrical considerations, it moves nec- 
essarily at another level of analysis. It seeks to explore the pattern of 
presuppositions in terms of which the play can be made ultimately intel- 
ligible. Following a line of study which has received increasing attention 
by scholars of the Elizabethan period, the method focuses centrally on the 
doctrinal import of the dramatic piece.'? This means that certain other 
influences on the dramatist’s art, such as the demands of stage conven- 
tion and of popular taste, can be given only subordinate discussion, since 
the pertinence of these, however immediate, is not ultimate to the aim 
adopted. What is sought in an interpretation invoking Christian norms 
is a unifying and integrating perspective on the play rather than a full 
and exhaustive criticism. 


I 


Now the one pattern which most finally sets the norm for Christian 
ethics and Christian art is the story of the Atonement. It is told in 
Scripture and retold in the liturgies of the Church and the commentaries 
of her theologians. What is this Atonement story? Various interpreters 
have stressed various aspects, and it will not be to our purpose here to 
attempt a comparative review of their several emphases. It is enough 
that the chief facts of the story are held in common, furnishing a rich con- 
creteness for all subsequent theorizing. We may begin simply, then, by 
turning attention to the basic outlines of the factual story. What are they 
in sum and substance? 

Briefly this: a sovereign disguises himself in order to visit his people 
and reform them. Though he is the Lord of men, he condescends to be- 
come their brother. Acting incognito he sows within their history the 
processes whereby they may be reconciled to him in a just and happy 
kingdom. By temporarily taking the form of a servant, he is able to 
mingle intimately in his people’s affairs, discover their hearts, prevent 
and remove sins, intrude wise and far-reaching counsels, and direct all 
things toward a great Last Judgment when he shall appear with power to 
establish peace. As setting for this stratagem, Christian story emphasizes 
certain preconditions: the fact of disorder in the world, resulting from an 
abuse by men of their free-will; the attitude of the ruler, who desires not 
punishment but a non-tyrannical restoration of order; and the benevo- 


17 A recent example of this method is Henry H. Adams’ study, English Domestic or Homi- 
letic Tragedy, 1575 to 1642 (Columbia University Press, 1943). But see also Lily B. Camp- 
bell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes (Cambridge University Press, 1930); Willard Farnham, 
The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy (University of California Press, 1936); 
W. C. Curry, Shakes peare’s Philosophical Patterns (Louisiana State University Press, 1937); 
and my Marlowe’s Tamburlaine (Vanderbilt University Press, 1941). 
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lent readiness of the prince to undertake a remedy for evil when he can 
no longer overlook it. Starting from these premises, the plot is then un- 
wound with deliberate care, until of a sudden its design is discovered to 
be, miraculously, accomplished. Along the way many subsidiary themes 
make the story both fascinating and wondrously complex. We see nobil- 
ity undergoing shame and royalty going ‘‘hooded”’;'* grace working side 
by side with law; the wisdom of serpents joined t© the harmlessness of 
doves; the power of petition operating within the realm of providence, the 
virtue of intercession even within the scheme of predestination. 

We can say of the Atonement drama that it makes a ‘“‘dark”’ story, yet 
to many quite full of light; that it is a “problem” comedy, dealing with 
the all-too-human problem of sin, yet also a Divine Comedy ending in 
the reconciliation of men with their Sovereign; that it is a “comedy of in- 
trigue,” since man’s enemy, Satan, must first be outwitted, outmaneu- 
vered, and bound before man can be released, yet at the same time a 
Chronicle play telling of bold courage, battle, and conquest. In short, 
the Christian Atonement is a “‘mystery”’ play, the central mystery of the 
gospel. Artistically, it fits neither classical “tragedy” nor ‘‘comedy,” 
since it is, properly described, “beyond tragedy:’® And ethically, it is 
neither strictly ‘‘just”’ nor “‘unjust”’ by classical standards, since it has, 
like God’s rain, the supernatural “‘justice’”’ of mercy. To some, the story 
of the Atonement has seemed and will always seem a four de force, ac- 
complished only “unnaturally” by a deus ex machina; others have re- 
garded it as a romantic tale, at many points too harsh to be pleasing and 
at other points spotted with too many “‘improbabilities.”” But there are 
still others for whom the very “artificiality” of the Atonement story is 
witness to a higher order of artifice than the human, and the incredible 
“romance”’ of the narrative is welcomed as carrying the most profound 
truth of our human history. To these last, members of the Christian 
guild, the story embodies the secret of their “‘craft’’: it is their ‘““mystery,” 
calculated in its shrewd entertainment to scandalize some and mystify 
others. For those who understand it from within, it is absolutely norma- 
tive in its art and in its ethics. 

Bearing in mind the chief features of the Atonement drama, let us note 
now the points of superficial resemblance to the action of Shakespeare’s 
play. The opening situation in both stories is that of a people in need of 
reform. In Shakespeare’s Vienna “Liberty plucks justice by the nose”; 


18 The motif has been well employed, and its significance grasped, by T. S. Eliot in his 
picture of the Stranger on the road to Emmaus (The Waste Land, 362-363): 
There is always another one walking beside you 
Gliding wrapt in a brown mantle, hooded 


19 See Reinhold Niebuhr, Beyond Tragedy (New York, 1937), passim. 
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decorum goes “quite athwart.” The Duke, seeing this, wishes to-curb 
license while preserving liberty. His strategy is twofold: he stirs up the 
arm of the Law by deputizing Angelo, a zealous legalist; and then con- 
currently ‘““His Grace” undertakes in disguise to prevent the Law from 
collecting the penalty he has just newly permitted it to claim. From here 
on the plot is a contest between Law and Grace, both of course having 
their authority from the “Lord” of the city. Law serves a providential 
function, though Grace is ultimately the victor. The disguise chosen by 
His Grace is that of friar, ‘spiritual brother” to man. Attired thus, the 
Duke visits the spirits in prison (cf. J Pet. iii.19); brings comfort to the 
captive Claudio, victim of the “just” law; shrives the penitent Juliet; 
watches over the temptation and “fall’”’ of Angelo; approves the saintly 
Isabella in her victory over temptation, and encourages her with a plot 
for outwitting the fallen “angel”; at the same time aids the needy Mari- 
ana (a sort of importunate “widow”’); strengthens these disciples of his 
by his reasoning and authority, and finally commits them to Friar Peter 
(note the name!) until his coming again. Then, when he comes in judg- 
ment, all things undergo apocalypse (cf. J Cor. iv. 5). Isabella initiates 
the miraculous denouement by announcing she has news both “strange” 
and “‘true.”’ These words, ‘as they chime through the speech like the 
rhymes of a canzone, depend upon this being the finale of a great move- 
ment.’”° Presently, and suddenly, the seeming righteous are convicted 
of sin, and the seeming sinners are vindicated. Angelo perceives that to 
his “dread lord” nothing is indiscernible; that His Grace “like power 
divine” has looked upon Angelo’s trespasses. And for Isabella, on the 
other hand, there are the words of welcome: “‘Come hither, Isabel. Your 
friar is now your prince.” (Cf. Mt. xxv. 34. “Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you... ”’) 

From this point on, the Judgment is enriched by still other themes, 
traditionally Christian if not specifically Biblical. The manner in which 
Justice and Mercy seem to contend in the Duke’s court as they work their 
way to a final reconciliation reminds us of the debate among the four 
daughters of God—Mercy, Truth, Justice, and Peace—which in medieval 
drama brought the morality play to its happy conclusion.” Medieval 


2 Bradbrook, pp. 397-398. 

21 See, e.g., the conclusion of The Castle of Perseverance. The verse “Misericordia et Veri- 
tas obviaverunt sibi; Justitia et Pax osculatae sunt” is to be found in the First Vespers of 
the office for Christmas Day; hence some of the spectators of Measure for Measure on St. 
Stephen’s night, 1604, may well have remembered this verse. There is a dramatization of 
it in the Coventry Salutation, where the four characters kiss one another in token that 
Mercy and Truth, estranged since the first sin on earth, are reconciled by the promised 
Incarnation. For a complete survey of this theme, see Hope Traver, The Four Daughters of 
God (Bryn Mawr Monographs, Monograph Series, V. 6. Philadelphia, 1907); and her “‘The 
Four Daughters of God: A Mirror of Changing Doctrine,” PMLA, xu (1925), 44-92. 
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teaching regarding the invocation and intercession of saints has its reflec- 
tion here too; for the saintly Isabella responds to Mariana’s plea that she 
intercede for Angelo, and we who watch the action realize that indeed 
Isabella is bound by charity to do just this, since Mariana has earlier 
given her an example by interceding her own body to save Isabella’s 
brother, Claudio. 

I have already hinted at the significance of the names which Shake- 
speare, departing from his literary “sources,” has chosen to give his char- 
acters. Further attention to this point suggests that the playwright may 
have been aware of important overtones in the story he was dramatizing. 
The evidence from names would not in itself be weighty did it not, as it 
happens, agree particularly well with the thought we have been exposing 
in the play. Thus I would point out that the name Claudio, literally, 
means “the lame one’”’—an old and very apt way of designating sinful 
man. Isabella, who undertakes to save him, declares by her name that 
she is “devoted to God.’”’ And Mariana, without whose gift of herself the 
ransom could not have been paid, and the brother must then have per- 
ished, combines in her name (meaning literally ‘“‘bitter grace’’) the mem- 
ory of Mary the virgin and Anna the immaculate mother. Those critics 
who think that Mariana’s action in the play is unchaste should be 
warned against name-calling by noting the name by which Shakespeare 
has called her. The enemy with whom Mariana has to contend is Angelo, 
which means minister or deputy (his office in the play); and it suggests 
also an original meaning of “‘angel”’ in the holy sense (an interpretation 
which Shakespeare’s Angelo assumes for himself but fails to maintain), 
while it carries for the reader of Scripture the reminder that Satan, Our 
Lord’s great enemy, was simply the chief angel, but fallen. Against the 
“devil” Angelo, Mariana fights and plots; but she is willing to marry the 
repentant Angelo, when no longer angel but mortal. And for both courses 
of action she has the Duke’s authority. His title, of course, means 
“leader,” particularly in a military sense; and his name Vincentio, mean- 
ing Victor or Conqueror, further stresses this connotation (as does his 
assumed name of Lodowick, meaning “famous warrior’’). To readers of 
Aquinas, such titles will serve to recall that theologian’s definition of 
God as the General of an army, having as His purpose victory over sin. 
And discussion later in this essay will make clear how significant for the 
Christian doctrine of Atonement is the concept of a sovereign who excels 
as military strategist. Here let us note that the Duke, in undertaking the 
disguise of a Friar, is able to approve himself to two bona fide ecclesiastics 
—Thomas, whose doubt he dispels by giving reason for the unusual ac- 
tion, and whose special aid he enlists; and Peter, to whom he entrusts 


® Besides being the “doubting disciple,’ Thomas is the one to whom legend attributes 
the fifth clause of the Apostles’ Creed: descendit ad inferna; tertia die resurrexit a mortuis. 
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the guidance of his projects and of his protégées until the judgment day.” 
_ It is significant, finally, that none of the names is Viennese. The play is 

set in Vienna; but all its actors have Italian, Latin, or English names. 

Shakespeare’s story apparently is not “realistic” in the modern sense. 


II 


Further thinking along the lines of Atonement doctrine is unavoidable, 
it seems to me, when we call to mind some of the most celebrated pas- 
sages of the play. None is better known, perhaps, than the lines of 
Angelo’s lament: 


Alack, when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right; we would, and we would not. 


Or again, there is the famous speech later to be invoked by Haydon when 
arguing against Shelley the ‘“‘Christianity” of Shakespeare,™ the speech 
in which Isabella is pleading before the judge for her brother’s life: 

Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once; 

And he that might the vantage best have took 

Found out the remedy. 





Has this, possibly, a connection with the fact that the Duke in his “descent” appears first 
to Friar Thomas? We will remember also that another Thomas (Aquinas) is to many Chris- 
tians the “angelic doctor” or supreme instructor, particularly for friars. This suggests a 
reason, perhaps, for the Duke’s request of Friar Thomas: 


Supply me with the habit, and instruct me 
How I may formally in person bear me 
Like a true friar. 


3 Other details from the play further support the conclusion that Shakespeare has 
chosen symbolic names for the characters. In the curtain speech to Act 11, the dramatist 
himself refers to Angelo as “angel on the outward side.” In Act m1, sc. i. he endows Mariana 
with a brother Frederick (a name which—as Shakespeare could have read in Camden’s 
Britannia—means “rich peace’’), and goes on to explain—symbolically, I think—that this 

: brother’s shipwreck has deprived Mariana of her natural dowry. Elsewhere, a nun named 
Francisca is provided as companion to Isabella, since the latter is a candidate for member- 
ship in an Order founded by St. Francis. Juliet has a name fitted to her feminine frailty, 
since she is, literally “the soft-haired.”’ The subplot of the play, likewise, makes use of aptly 
designative names: Elbow (an arm-of-the-law with no brain), Lucio (“light” in both morals 
and wit), and Froth, Pompey, and Mistress Overdone, whose names are made the occasion 
of word-play in Act 11. sc. i. The opening speech of Act Iv. sc. iii. lists, with appropriate 
description, the characterizing names of Mistress Overdone’s customers: Master Rash, 
Master Caper, Master Three-pile, young Dizzy, Master Deep-vow, etc. See also hereafter 
footnote 66. 

% See Tom Taylor, Life of B. R. Haydon, 3 vols. (London, 1853), 1, 363. Keats, who was 
present at the discussion, cited this same passage as argument for Shakespeare’s Christian- 
ity in a letter to Leigh Hunt a few months later (10 May 1817). I owe these references to 
my former colleague, Professor C. L. Finney. 
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Both these passges carry the ring of profound truth and of Christian 
apocalypse. Though direct quotation from the Bible is avoided—for 
Shakespeare is no Bibliolater, no proof-text preacher—,* the words re- 
sound with the wisdom of Christian tradition, within which Biblical tone 
and theme are delicately suggested. “‘We would, and we would not” calls 
to mind St. Paul’s discussion, in the seventh chapter of Romans, of the 
two wills which contended in him before the advent of, and in the ab- 
sense of, Grace. The allusion points a finger at Angelo’s lack of Grace 
as the fundamental cause of his frustration, and at the same time it 
lets us know that his present agony is but the old story of the Pharisee 
Saul—a man self-divided by a law within his members at war with the 
law of the spirit. Isabella’s speech, likewise, revolves about the cardinal 
facts of sin and grace—this time illuminated by the memory of the 
Atonement. “And he. . . found out the remedy” is a clear allusion to the 
work of redemption wrought by Christ—God’s remedy at a time when all 
souls were forfeit under the Law. Angelo takes pride in being a ‘‘just”’ 
judge: and here Isabella is reminding him that the most just of all judges, 
God Himself, sought out a means for circumventing his own just claim upon 
man. God could not rest content to see man get his just deserts, but pro- 
vided a way for man to escape from prison !** 

But Isabella is addressing an “angel” who has forgot that his proper 
réle is to aid as well as watch over men: this Angelo neither searches for 


% Richmond Noble has well observed that Shakespeare’s excellence in Biblical allusion 
consists not in the extensiveness of his references but in the aptness with which they are 
made. The way and the circumstances in which Biblical matters are touched upon often 
“springs a surprise, and the happiness of the application is afterwards a delight.”’ See 
Shakes peare’s Biblical Knowledge (London, 1935), pp. 98, 258-259. 

% Such, plainly, is the meaning; and yet, surprisingly, the few critics who have written 
comments on these lines miss almost completely this point. Bishop Warburton’s remark 
that the phrase “all the souls that were’’ is “false divinity” and we should read “are” 
instead of “were’’ evidences on his part an unhistorical view of the Atonement. “I fear,” 
said the later Henley commenting on this remark of Warburton’s, that “the player, in this 
instance, is a better divine than the prelate.” But Henley’s own suggestion was far from 
accurate: he vaguely remarks that the words “evidently refer to Adam and Eve’’—quite 
missing the point that they refer, rather, to Adam and Eve’s progeny at the time of the 
Incarnation. Lately, R. W. Chambers has given as his opinion that the lines are based on 
the Sermon on the Mount and carry the teaching that “al/ men are pardoned sinners and 
must forgive’ (italics mine). Chambers himself on second thought, I think, would have re- 
pudiated this as careless exegesis. Isabella’s words go much beyond the Sermon on the 
Mount, for they refer to the total context within which that sermon has meaning. She is 
here talking primarily not ethics, but theology; making not a demand, but a plea; invoking 
not Angelo’s moral nature but his Christian grace. She seeks to remind Angelo that man in 
his sins was interceded for by Christ the judge, and that therefore any judge who acknowl- 
edges Christ will see here a pattern for him to imitate, a measure to measure by. Isabella’s 
plea fails not because Angelo is unjust, but because he is lacking in Christian grace. Lacking 
that, he soon himself falls into sin. 
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nor desires a means to release Claudio. It remains for the Duke to do 
that. He does it by contriving the plot of Mariana’s voluntary yet sinless 
humiliation of herself. When the arranging of this stratagem is finally 
complete in Act IV. sc. i., the Duke rounds off his counsels with some 
Scripture-like imagery: 
Come, let us go; 
Our corn’s to reap, for yet our tithe’s to sow.” 


Mariana’s laying down of her body is as the sowing of a tithe. It makes 
for an atonement in several senses: it fulfils the “promise of satisfaction”’ 
(the phrase is Shakespeare’s at the end of Act 111. sc. i.) exacted by the 
Adversary; it accomplishes her own physical at-one-ment with her 
estranged husband; and it makes possible the eventual reconciliation be- 
tween the Prince and his (spiritually) estranged people. Yet the “‘suffer- 
ing” of Mariana does not automatically free ‘fallen’ Claudio; it merely 
establishes a claim for his ‘‘redemption”—which the Adversary defies by 
perfidiously breaking contract (once again!). It is then time for the Duke 
to return in judgment. But first, his coming is foretold: the Provost is 
assured by certain secret writings that the Lord of the city will return 
“within these two days” (Cf. the Scriptures quoted by Christ to his dis- 
ciples to assure them of His return “‘on the third day,” i.e., two days after 
the Crucifixion). And the Provost is further told that Angelo (like the 
Pharisees in the Bible?) will hear rumors of strange and portentous 
events but “know nothing of what is writ.” 

I have called attention to the finer points of the situation (not over- 
refining them, I trust) because it is exactly at this moment that the 
Duke’s words rise to an arresting beauty which has made them quoted, 
by both Knight and Traversi,”* as one of the most haunting passages in 
the entire play: 


Look, th’unfolding star calls up the shepherd. Put not yourself into amazement 
how these things should be; all difficulties are but easy when they are known .. . 
Come away; it is almost clear dawn.?® 


7 “Tithe,”’ the Folio reading, is preferable, I think, to “tilth,”” the emendation suggested 
by Warburton and followed widely by later editors. “Tithe” makes the Duke’s proverb- 
like utterance carry the connotation of divine law as well as of natural law, thus suggesting 
both religious and secular sanction for the work that is about to be done. 

* Knight, pp. 89-90; Traversi, p. 58. 

* The commentary of Mt. x. 26, cited by Knight, is pertinent: “For there is nothing 
covered, that shall not be revealed; and nothing hid, that shall not be known.” But even 
more pertinent, I think, is Rom. xiii. 11-12 (a passage which announces the beginning of 
the “Advent” season both in the Roman and Anglican uses): “It is time for you to awake 
out of sleep: for now is salvation nearer to us than when we first believed, The night is far 
spent, and the day is at hand.” 
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Not only the imagery of the star and the shepherd but the very syntax 
of the language is Biblical, and its ring is apocalyptic. What does the 
Duke mean by “th’unfolding star’? A star that unfolds would seem a 
rather curious instance of unnatural natural history! True, the N.E.D. 
says we are to understand “unfolding” in the sense of “indicating the 
time for unfolding sheep’; but no other instance is cited of such highly 
strained participial use (strained enough, and rare, when “unfolding” 
precedes the word “‘sheep’”—which it does not do here). Would it not be 
better, perhaps, to acknowledge that we have in this instance—as, sim- 
ilarly, in the phrase “headstrong weeds” earlier in the play (1. iii. 20)—a 
modifier which is apparently out of joint with its noun? Once we honestly 
face this perplexity, the search for consonance of metaphor will drive 
us, I think, to a deeper level of interpretation. For the phrase ‘‘head- 
strong weeds”’ can be discovered to be quite apt, if the reader will but re- 
member the Biblical parable of the tares and recall how theologians have 
interpreted the “tare” as symbol of the evil-doer, a headstrong nuisance 
in the Lord’s field.*° The Lord in the parable authorized a temporary 
tolerance of the tare, a delay in bringing him to justice; even so here 
the Duke has relaxed or ‘let slip’ the operation of retributive laws.™ 
Theobald’s proposal, followed by certain other editors, to emend to 
“headstrong steeds” and “let sleep’? produces a consistency of meta- 
phor only at a superficial level.* Similarly, it seems to me that the “‘un- 


30 See in this connection R. H. Bainton, “The parable of the Tares as the Proof Text 
for Religious Liberty to the End of the Sixteenth Century,” Church History, 1 (1932), 
67-89. The correctness of reading “‘weed” is further apparent if we will compare an early 
line in Whetstone’s Historie of Promos and Cassandra: ‘Loe, heare his [i.e., the Sovereign’s] 
care to weed from good the yll” (Pt. I. 1. i. 11.). Note also that Shakespeare returns to this 
image at the end of Act m1: 

Twice treble shame on Angelo 
To weed my vice and let his grow! 


The lines here call to mind both the parable of the tares and, indirectly, the parable of the 
mote and the beam: thus delicately does Shakespeare join Scripture and experience in new 
combinations that can hardly be called Biblical allusions, yet rest plainly on Biblical 
foundations. 

3 But possibly ‘let slip’ refers to the ‘weeds’ of the preceding line rather than to the 
‘laws’ of line 19; the syntax is not quite certain. Such an alternative reading could, equally, 
be justified by reference to the Biblical parable, inasmuch as the sleeping men of the par- 
able let the devil’s tares slip into the field. 

% Still another example of what I shall call disjunctive metaphor occurs in 1. iii. 11-12, 
where the Provost speaks of Juliet as one “Who, falling in the flaws of her own youth, 
Hath blister’d her report.” Editors Malone, Steevens, and even Professor Parrott, have 
accepted Warburton’s contention that “the metaphor requires that we should read: “lames 
of her own youth.” Now if Shakespeare’s drama were “classical’’ in its thought patterns 
I would accept this emendation; for classical ethics generally explains moral evil as due to 
immoderation, i.e., to a “flaming” of the passions. But Christian theology explains sin as 
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folding star’’ of the Duke’s vision is more symbolic than literal (as is his 
announcement of daybreak), and that it makes best sense when we re- 
call that Christian revelation ‘‘unfolds,” ushering in ‘the Day of the 
Lord.” In other words, the star—and the shepherd too—have in the 
Shakespearean context supernatural overtones. The Duke is exercising 
a pastoral réle over his subjects and, even in doing so, interprets his 
course as that of a shepherd-of-the-sheep-summoned now to the fulfil- 
ment of his work by the unfolding of the star of predestined plan.™ 

As reinforcement for this interpretation, it should be recalled that the 
shepherd analogy—whether in St. Luke’s parable or in later commentary 
—is one of the most venerable for describing the work of the Atonement. 
Thus Irenaeus, for example, speaks of God as a Father who “has in the 
last times sought us out who were lost, winning back His own, and taking 
up the lost sheep upon His shoulders, and with joy restoring it to the 
fold of life.’’** Shakespeare’s inheritance of this Christian symbol from 
Whetstone I shall discuss in section vir. That the shepherd-symbol was 
one which could carry theological overtones to a Renaissance audience 
would seem to be established by Spenser’s use of it in the May and July 
eclogues of The Shepheardes Calender. 


Il 


Shepherding, however, is not the only metaphor in terms of which the 
drama of the Atonement can find expression. The art of fishing furnishes 
analogy even more fascinating. Christ’s promise “Follow me and I will 
make you fishers of men” had profound implications. Indeed, the imag- 
ery of fishing, above all other, appealed to the imagination of disciples 
in the early centuries, and its homely concepts were readily adopted for 





a “flawed” condition of man (Aquinas calls it the loss of “original justice’) attended by an 
inclination of the will to “fall.” I would accept flaws, therefore, as a reading which accords 
with Christian presuppositions. 

A less important example is the phrase “‘leaven’d . . . choice” (1.i. 51), which Warburton 
emended to “levelled . . . choice,’’ supposing an allusion to archery. Johnson, recognizing 
the original reading as “one of Shakespeare’s harsh metaphors,” nevertheless defends 
leaven’d as meaning “suffered to work long in the mind.” I think he might have gone on to 
suggest, drawing analogy from the Biblical use of leaven, that the choice is one calculated 
to stir up and enliven the whole of Viennese society by its secret working. For that is in 
fact what it does do. 

33 Compare Isabella’s words in v. i. 116-118: 


Then, O you blessed ministers above, 
Keep me in patience, and with ripen’d time 
Unfold the evil which is here wrapt up 


4 Against Heresies, V.xv.2., trans. in The Ante-Nicene Fathers (Buffalo, 1885), 1, 543. 
For the same theme see also Gregory of Nyssa, Against Eunomius, xi1.i., trans. in Post- 
Nicene Fathers (New York, 1893), Second Series, v, 241. 
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communicating the mysteries of the Faith.®™ While it is true that the 
favorite art symbol of the catacombs was that of Christ the Shepherd, 
the common password was nevertheless ‘‘Fish’’—either drawn in picture 
on some flat surface, or offered as a rebus of the primitive Christian 
creed.* 
In Measure for Measure the imagery of fishing obtrudes in Isabella’s 
soliloquy at the end of Act I: 
O perilous mouths, 
. .. Bidding the law make court’sy to their will; 
Hooking both right and wrong to the appetite, 
To follow as it draws! 


She is implying here that the hungry Angelo is like a fish, moved only by 
appetite, and compelling the law (like a fish-line) to condescend to his 
will. Even more arresting is the use of the fishing metaphor in an earlier 
speech by Angelo: 


O cunning enemy, that, to catch a saint, 
With saints dost bait thy hook! 


Angelo sees himself lured like a fish to the hook.*” Isabella’s beauty is the 
bait; if he seizes it he will be caught in an act of sin; he will no longer be 
a “saint.” Obscurely he sees that there is, behind Isabella, some ‘“‘cun- 
ning enemy” (Satan, so he thinks; but actually, as we shall see, it is an 
arrangement of his “lord,” the Duke) contriving this temptation of his 
virtue. The situation is rich in dramatic irony. Angelo’s analysis, appar- 
ently, is no accidental touch of Shakespearean fancy; rather, the imagery 
illuminates the whole plot of the play and points the alert reader who 
wants commentary to a long line of Christian writers on the Atonement. 
Let us see briefly what an examination of such commentary will yield for 
our understanding of Shakespeare’s art. 

The particular form of the doctrine of Atonement which Angelo’s 
words point at is commonly known as the “deception of the devil” theory. 
A patient sympathy is required for its appreciation. Certain “liberal” 


35 Compare in our own time T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land, where the Fisher King is the 
symbol of Divine Life, or Christ. Eliot, like Shakespeare in this present play, explores pro- 
foundly the twin and interlocking themes of fertility and faith, sex and religion. 

% See, e.g., Walter Lowrie, Monuments of the Early Church (New York, 1910), p. 232. 

37 Later we learn (111.i.265) that the Duke has a plot whereby the “corrupt deputy” 
may be “scaled.” The verb “to scale” may be expected to have multiple meanings in a play 
entitled Measure for Measure. The deputy is certainly going to be “weighed” and ‘“‘meas- 
ured on a scale’”’—perhaps also “‘scaled’’ of his layers of armor like a caught fish. This latter 
sense is in close accord with Dr. Johnson’s comment: “To scale the deputy may be, to 
reach him, notwithstanding the elevation of his place; or it may be, to strip him and dis- 
cover his nakedness, though armed and concealed by the investments of authority.” 
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theologians of the modern period consider it “unworthy of God” and 
“repulsive.’’** But it appears in Gregory of Nyssa, Rufinus, Leo the 
Great, Gregory the Great, Cassiodorus, Isidore, John of Damascus, and 
many others,** all of whom find a tantalizing appropriateness in the bait- 
and-hook concept. Presumably because the cross has a shape like a hook, 
Rufinus quotes Job 41: 1, ““Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook?” 
as a prophecy of the snaring of the devil by the cross. This idea has its 
most extended development in Gregory the Great’s Moralia on the Book of 
Job; for Gregory too was convinced that Job—that wisest and most 
tenacious of pre-Christian wrestlers with the problem of evil—had here 
mystically prefigured the problem’s solution in the Christian doctrine of 
the Atonement. Gregory says that Our Lord, when coming for the re- 
demption of mankind, made as it were a kind of hook of Himself for the 
death of the devil, and assumed a body in order that He might bait the 
great Behemoth. This whale, Gregory explains, was rushing hither and 
thither with open mouth, eager for the death; and the hook for his swal- 
lowing was suspended in this gloomy depth of waters by a marvellous 
arrangement; for from Abraham down to Mary the virgin a kind of line 
was spun for the hook of the Incarnate Lord to be bound to the end of it, 
to hang in these waters of the human race, and for the devil’s satellites 
to catch at with open mouth. Attracted by Our Lord’s humanity, the 
devourer was wounded by His divinity; excited by Our Lord’s open in- 
firmity, the spoiler was pierced through the jaw by His hidden virtue. 
Other questions which The Almighty addresses to Job give the theme a 
further mystic significance. “Wilt thou put a ring in his nostrils? And 
bore through his nostrils with stakes?” The ring, says Gregory, signifies 
the circle of heavenly protection whereby the devourer’s cruelty needs to 
be restrained; it designates the aid of secret judgments by which his fatal 
arguments are searched out and his cunning prevented from prevailing 
against the weakness of man. As for the nostrils, they signify his cunning 
stratagems; and the stakes by which these are perforated are the sharp 
counsels and acute senses of the Saints. 

The plot of the Atonement as thus delineated by Gregory has points 
of at least approximate and teasing similarity with the action in Measure 
for Measure. Angelo, when he has succumbed to temptation and fallen, 
is a devilish angel, a creature who when he hungers hastens to devour—a 


38 See, e.g., Adolph Harnack, History of Dogma (Boston, 1897), 111, 307; and L. W. Gren- 
sted, A Short History of the Doctrine of the Atonement (London, 1920), pp. 38 and 51. 

* See Grensted, pp. 32-55; and J. Tixeront, History of Dogmas, m1 (St. Louis, Mo., 
1926), 346-347. 

“ See Grensted, p. 43. 

“ For English translation, see A Library of Fathers (Oxford, 1850), Vol. m1, Pt. 2, pp. 
569 ff. 
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sort of leviathan. He takes the saintly Isabella as his bait: her humanity 
luring him, her open confession of infirmity exciting him, while her godly 
virtue makes her doubly attractive. But his cunning stratagems are per- 
forated by the acute moral sense of Isabella and the sharp counsels of the 
Duke. Providentially, a line is being spun for his catching: it is the Isa- 
bella-Mariana line, arranged marvellously by the Duke. To the corded, 
seemingly twisted, righteousness of Isabella, the Duke joins the sharp, 
seemingly ‘“‘crooked,” love of Mariana; then when Angelo strikes he is 
“hooked” in a double sense, cheated of that which he has desired but 
caught by that which he has swallowed. The Duke also has put a ring in 
Leviathan’s nose in the sense that he has forged a ring of heavenly pro- 
tection which prevents Angelo’s cunning from prevailing anywhere, even 
against Claudio. 

To the modern reader, for whom medieval concepts are difficult to 
grasp and the niceties of an ancient Faith often too subtle to be taken 
seriously, the fine-spun parallelisms I have here recorded may very pos- 
sibly seem merely ingenious. But they would not have so seemed, I be- 
lieve, if pointed out to a Renaissance man educated in the grammatical 
tradition stemming from Sts. Augustine and Bonaventura. According to 
Bonaventura, a student should apply to the book of Nature the same 
fourfold method of interpretation which he applies to Scripture, for the 
literal and the immediate sense of the book of Creation is less important 
than the theological, moral and mystical lessons that it contains.” Did 
not Solomon view creation in this way? By studying creation as a sort of 
representation of divine wisdom, Solomon discovered, so Bonaventura 
thought, the only perspective in which the created universe ceases to be 
an unintelligible confusion.“ A student’s best logic then, following Solo- 
mon, is to reason by analogies, conformities, correspondences, and mysti- 
cal comparisons. This aspect of Bonaventura’s teaching, Gilson has re- 
marked, revived during the Renaissance “with such luxuriance that it is 
readily admitted to be one of the most distinctive and characteristic fea- 
tures of the period.’ 

IV 

The parleys between Isabella and Angelo present us still another sort 
of imagery well known to students of the Christian doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. It is the concept of “‘ransom.” The first suggestion of it is made, 
ironically, by the saintly Isabella, who proposes the notion of an “‘il- 
legal” bargain with her ambiguous, ‘Hark, how I'll bribe you.” ‘““How! 
bribe me!” exclaims Angelo, feeling for the first time a stab of personal 


* See Etienne Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure (New York, 1938), p. 229. An 
unpublished paper by Professor Marshall McLuhan first called my attention to this ref- 
erence, * Tbid., p. 214, “ Tbid., p. 205. 
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interest in the affair. “Ay,” responds Isabella, “‘with such gifts that 
heaven shall share with you... Not with fond shekels... but with 
true prayers.” Angelo, however, sees here a gambit other than Isabella 
intends, and he warms to the play. He replies, at their next meeting, with 
a challenge to Isabella to “redeem” her brother. And Isabella answers, 
with fine Christian discrimination, that 

Ignomy in ransom, and free pardon 

Are of two houses: lawful mercy 

Is nothing kin to foul redemption. 


Only a devil’s logic would confound Christian charity with mortal sin. 
Isabella must therefore reject the particular means of redemption 
proffered by the fallen-angel. Still, she would like to rescue her brother; 
and when by the Duke’s counsel she finds how she can do so without 
endangering her soul,® she adjusts herself to Angelo’s proposition and 
the bargain is agreed to. Then Angelo, having (so he is sure) received his 
goods, refuses to pay and taunts Isabella to prosecute him for violation 
of contract. In this extremity she does not, thanks to the presence of the 
Duke, lose faith; inspired by his advice she resolves that if she cannot re- 
store her brother she will at least restore justice. “Justice, justice, justice, 
justice!”’ she cries, like the importunate widow of the Biblical parable. 
The returned Duke pretends to brush her off, referring her case to his 
deputy. Her reply is significant: “You bid me seek redemption of the 
devil: Hear me yourself.’”’ For awhile the “royal Duke” does not seem to 
hear. In the end, however, her insistent petitioning is but the price she 
has had to pay for a double answer: both justice and her brother are re- 
stored. 

The imagery of “ransom,” when we follow it thus through the play, is 
seen to be neither accidental nor merely decorative but structural to the 
plot. And this becomes the more evident if we will permit a digression in 
order to explore the concept briefly in its theological backgrounds and 
implications. As employed by St. Mark, St. Matthew, St. Paul, and 
many later theologians, the imagery of ‘‘ransom”’ is closely akin to the 
“hook and line” imagery of Pope Gregory’s description of the Atone- 
ment: merely it shifts the play of wits from the seashore to the forum, 
substituting the conditions of warfare for the conditions of fishing, and 
setting the art of bargaining in place of the art of angling. This time, 
the devil is viewed as a rival prince, who has captured and imprisoned 


The Duke’s counsel is stated in words theologically exact. You may, the Duke says, 
“redeem your brother from the angry law” and “do no stain to your most gracious person.” 
Note 1) that it is not a question, strictly speaking, of redeeming the brother from Angelo, 
but from the law; the law is making this ransom necessary; and 2) that Isabella’s “person” 
will be maintained al] the while in a state of “grace,”’ where stain of sin is impossible. 
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certain souls whom the good prince and true sovereign, God, would 
like to free. To bring about such a transaction, God condescends to as- 
sume mortal estate in his Son Christ, who presents Himself to the adver- 
sary as a familiar. Immediately the devil is so greatly attracted by the 
power and beauty of the God-man that, to use the words of Gregory of 
Nyssa,“ he proposes Christ “‘as a ransom for those who are shut up in 
the prison of death”; and God accepts this arrangement, plotting thereby 
the defeat of His adversary. We should note here that it is the adversary 
who proposes the exchange, not God; that it is a hard bargain, a ransom 
rather than a free trade, because the adversary’s de facto possession of 
the prisoner gives him an advantage in the bargaining. The devil hopes 
to get more than his money’s worth—and he does; that is, he gets more 
than he bargained for. God simply allows the devil to bargain away his 
own power, to plot his own undoing. God has three important reasons 
for proceeding thus, according to Gregory of Nyssa: first, His goodness, 
which chooses to free man; second, His justice, which will be exhibited in 
making redemption a matter of exchange; and third, His wisdom, which 
is manifested when he “enables the Enemy to apprehend that of which 
he was before incapable.”’*? In other words, the stratagem achieves three 
purposes in one: it frees the prisoner, it preserves the laws of nature, and 
it benefits the rival prince by teaching him the limits of his own power. 
Gregory emphasizes particularly the second of these advantages, the 


way in which God preserves the free operation of the laws of nature: 


Now that we had voluntarily bartered away our freedom [says Gregory], it was 
requisite that no arbitrary method of recovery, but the one consonant with 
justice should be devised by Him Who in His goodness had undertaken our 
rescue. Now this method is in a measure this; to make over to the master of 
the slave whatever ransom he may agree to accept for the person in his posses- 
sion." 


The Great Catechism, ch. xxiii, trans. Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, v, 493. 

{7 Ibid., pp. 493-494. See also ch. xxvi, p. 495: “He Who is at once the just, and good, and 
wise one, used His device, in which there was deception, for the salvation of him who had 
perished, and thus not only conferred benefit on the lost one, but on him, too, who had 
wrought our ruin.” 

48 Jbid., ch. xxii, p. 493. Irenaeus, Augustine, Leo the Great, John of Damascus, even the 
early Epistle to Diognetus similarly emphasize the point that the work of salvation is most 
fittingly done by persuasion rather than by force, by the dictates of justice rather than by 
the efficacy of might. See Grensted, pp. 13, 36, 47, 49, 53. John of Damascus gives a par- 
ticularly clear explanation: “For He who was omnipotent did not in His omnipotent au- 
thority and might lack the power to rescue man out of the hands of the tyrant. But the 
tyrant would have had a ground of complaint if, after he had overcome man, God should 
have used force against him. Wherefore God in His pity and love for man wished to reveal 
man himself as conqueror, and became man to restore like with like.” With this closing 
phrase compare the title of our play. 
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I think we have here at least one answer as to why Shakespeare’s Duke 
when he discovers the oppression of Angelo, nevertheless does not forth- 
with depose the deputy. 

For Angelo’s réle in the drama is, morally, that of rival prince to the 
true sovereign, Vincentio. Claudio, by an act of his own free will, is dis- 
covered to have fallen within this adversary’s power. Unless someone 
intercedes for Claudio he is lost; but, providentially, he has a holy sister 
who volunteers for the mission of rescue. She visits the ruling prince, and 
so stirs him by her beauty (a supremely bewitching beauty because it has 
in it something of the divine) that he proposes—unfairly—the price of 
her (spiritual) ‘death” in exchange for the brother’s release: 


Fit thy consent to my sharp appetite; 

Lay by all nicety and prolixious blushes, 

That banish what they sue for; redeem thy brother 
By yielding up thy body to my will; 

Or else he must not only die the death, 

But thy unkindness shall his death draw out 

To lingering sufferance. 


The holy Isabella, like Christ in the wilderness, at once discerns that a 
laying down of her life in obedience to the will of this Devil is not the 
allowable answer to the problem posed by the fact of human sin: 


Better it were a brother died at once, 
Than that a sister, by redeeming him, 
Should die for ever. 


She emerges unharmed thus from the Temptation. But that is only half 
the victory: her brother is still in bonds. At this point the teaching of one 
whom she recognizes as her spiritual Father, one who assures her that in 
following his teaching she will please her absent lord—for not until the 
climax of revelation does she discover that he is the lord—, shows her how 
to go beyond the rules of Old Testament law. In the spirit of faith, she 
consents to play a part in a sort of Passion-play (in an ambiguous sense, 
being analogous on the one hand to Christ’s Passion, on the other to hu- 
man passion) which culminates in the overcoming and binding of the ad- 
versary, and the freeing of sinful man (represented in Claudio), whom 
the adversary, by a kind of justice, was holding in prison. She saves her 
honor; and she saves her brother too. She withstands temptation because 
she obeys the precepts binding on a votarist of the Order of St. Clare; 
more than that, she frees a sinner, because she follows the counsels of 
one who wears the garb of St. Francis. Seeking first the Kingdom of 
Heaven, she has all things else, even a palace in Vienna (if she will have 
it), added unto her—but not without agony and action. 
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It is worth noting that Vincentio, who works as a sort of secret, om- 
niscient, and omnipresent Providence, contrives in his stratagem to make 
it both beneficial and just. He tricks the adversary for a good purpose 
and in a fair contest. The use of deceit receives the following apology: 


Craft against vice I must apply: 
With Angelo to-night shall lie 

His old betrothed but despised; 
So disguise shall, by the disguised, 
Pay with falsehood false exacting, 
And perform an old contracting. 


The Duke aims to see to it that Angelo shall get measure of punishment 
for measure of fraud, and that Mariana shall get the withheld measure 
of satisfaction owed her by former contract. It is explained to Mariana: 


He is your husband on a pre-contract: 
To bring you thus together, ’tis no sin, 
Sith that the justice of your title to him 
Doth flourish the deceit. 


But some of us with modern tastes are likely to ask, Is deception ever 
ethical?#® Shakespeare’s Duke very plainly believes it sometimes is. ‘Vir- 
tue is bold,” he says, “and goodness never fearful.’’ Or again: “The 
doubleness of the benefit defends the deceit from reproof.”’ His trick is 
a “remedy” which presents itself “‘to the love I have in doing good.”’ He 
persuades Isabella to collaborate, reluctantly, in a sort of lie. As she ex- 
plains to Mariana: 

To speak so indirectly I am loth: 

I would say the truth; but to accuse him so, 
That is your part: yet I am advised to do it, 
He says, to vailful purpose. 


The Duke has explained to her that the deception is ‘‘a physic That’s bit- 
ter to sweet end.” 

Here Shakespeare certainly has behind him the teaching of orthodox 
Catholic ethics. Gregory of Nyssa is authority for the view that deception 
is like the adulteration of food: sometimes done by an enemy for our 
poisoning, sometimes done by our physician for our healing. “The one 
does it to cause death, the other as an antidote’’; and “if both drug the 
food, we must have regard to the motive when we praise the one and 
blame the other.’®® John Cassian, also, discusses at considerable length 


49 Asa matter of fact, this question was debated in Shakespeare’s day, having been stirred 
up by the Jesuit doctrine of “equivocation,” to which Puritan apologetic replied angrily. 
50 The Great Catechism, ch. xxvi. See also his Against Eunomius, 1. 10. 
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the grounds on which a deceit can be justified. A lie, he points out, has 
sometimes been profitably employed by the saints as a cup of hellebore, 
necessary for the purging of the sick. What is thus the economy (oikon- 
omia) of the prophets and saints we should certainly not despise. Let us 
remember that the harlot Rahab is numbered among the saved because 
of the lie she made regarding the spies; that the patriarch Jacob received 
greater gains of blessing and righteousness because he was not afraid to 
acquiesce in his mother’s instigation of a lie for this object. The “pious 
fraud” with which Hushai tricked Absolom for the salvation of David is 
not to be blamed; for the Scripture commands us to “Deliver those who 
are being led to death, and spare not to redeem those who are being 
killed.”” Hushai’s dissimulation was holy, because done “for the right 
side with a right purpose and pious intent, and planned for the salvation 
and victory of one whose piety was pleasing to God.” A lie must be used 
only as a last resort, when there is a matter of the utmost necessity 
present and when treating a deadly disease: then it is an allowable rem- 
edy. 

The Christian ethics which we here observe is not a moralistic, or a 

rationalistic, ethics. Rather, all action is made properly flexible within 
the framework of the total goal, which is God’s victory and man’s salva- 
tion. The single, fundamental consideration is that of the Atonement. We 
may recall St. Paul’s famous statement that Christians are men who 
approve themselves ministers of God in a paradoxical fashion: ‘‘by honor 
and dishonor, by evil report and good report; as deceivers yet irue.’’® A 
true judgment as to the morality or immorality of any action depends on 
our asking the leading question, ‘Why did Christ come down from 
heaven?” and answering it as Irenaeus answered it, ““That he might de- 
stroy sin, overcome death, and give life to men.” In other words, all Chris- 
tian action properly takes its “measure” from the story of the Atone- 
ment, which Irenaeus has summarized neatly as follows: 
Man had been created by God that he might have life. If now, having lost life 
(by sin) ... he were not to return to life, but were to be wholly abandoned to 
death, then God would have been defeated . . . But since God is both invincible 
and magnanimous, He showed His magnanimity in correcting man, and in 
proving all men . . . but through the Second Man he bound the strong one, and 
spoiled his goods, and annihilated death, bringing life to man who had become 
subject to death.™ 


51 See “On Making Promises,” Conferences, trans. in Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, 
x1, 460 ff. 

52 Compare Cassian’s view here with Aristotle’s dictum: “If the mark be noble, the clever- 
ness is laudable, but if the mark be bad, the cleverness is mere smartness” (Nicomachean 
Ethics, v1, 1144a). 83 JT Corinthians vi. 4-10. 

Against Heresies, 1. xxiii. 1. I quote the translation appearing in Gustav Aulén, 
Christus Victor, trans. A. G. Hebert (London, 1931), p. 35. 
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The brilliant Swedish theologian of our time, Gustav Aulén, calls this 
the “dramatic” view of the Atonement.® Its central idea, he points out, 
is that of a Divine conflict and victory, carried out by Christus Victor. 
Occasioning the drama is the presence of something in God’s own created 
world which resists His will. Thereupon God descends in Christ to combat 
these hostile powers, and Himself institutes the reconciliation. Professor 
Aulén remarks that however crude the form of metaphor in which this 
action is described, the endeavor is ‘‘to show that God does not stand, as 
it were, outside the drama that is being played out, but Himself takes 
part in it, and attains his purpose by internal, not by external means; He 
overcomes evil, not by an almighty fiat, but by putting in something of 
His own.’** Also, whatever be the variations of this theme or motif, 
there is always involved the notion that God is in a double position: He 
is manifested in conflict with evil on the stage of history; yet at the same 
time He is also the all-ruler, the sovereign. He makes the Atonement by 
a victory over the powers that hold men in bondage; yet at the same time 
these very powers are in a measure executants of his own judgment on 
sin.” 

It should by now be evident how relevant this conceptual framework is 
to the design of Measure for Measure. Shakespeare’s Vincentio, whose 
name means Victor, is presented dramatically in the double réle of Duke 
and Friar. When his little world, Vienna, needs reform he introduces two 
lines of action. He gives a commission to the wielders of law, and then he 
himself descends to undertake the direction of the forces of mercy. Soon 
it becomes evident that what St. Paul teaches is true: that the way of 
legal righteousness which the law recommends can never lead to salva- 
tion. Rather; the law increases sin—both in Angelo who finds by it his 
opportunity, and in Claudio who is driven by it into a second sin, the de- 
siring of his own sister’s dishonor. But the Duke directs a stratagem by 
which both Angelo and Claudio are redeemed from the curse of the law. 
Though the law makes forfeit first the head of Claudio, then the head of 
Angelo, the good Duke sees to it that the axe never falls. Instead, the 
“angel” learns that he is but a man, and the “lame man”’ learns to walk— 
“Grace to stand, and virtue [to] go.”” Reform is achieved, without al- 
mighty fiat, and the prince is hailed both as victor and benefactor. 


V 


But, finally, Atonement is one thing more: a divine romance. This 
is the most circumambient metaphor, the most inclusive symbol; for the 
whole action of atonement is a work of love. Christian thought insists 
that the Shepherd-Fisherman-Prince is primarily a King of Love, who 
puts himself in the réle of humble wooer of the human heart, prospective 


% Aulén, p. 20. % Ibid., p. 70. 57 Ibid., pp. 170 ff. 
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Bridegroom of his ‘elect.’ In this réle he looks forward to a “marriage” 
(the symbol is used in M¢. xxii. 2); but first he must win his beloved by 
courting and serving her. He must persuade her first to listen, then to 
obey, then to suffer for him: for she does not see in him the predestined 
husbander of her resources until shown it by proofs of love. Hence he 
must fight for her against those who would shame her, safeguard her 
honor, forward her wishes—and thus attach her to himself. But note: 
he has the task of making the bride worthy of him at the same time that 
he wins her; he must bring out the best in her through the very action by 
which he masters her.5® His must be a strategic love capable both of tam- 
ing and of perfecting the bride. Moreover, since the Bride symbolizes not 
only an individual but the whole company of the elect, the marriage is 
closely associated with a Great Supper at which the successful lover ap- 
pears under the figure of honored and exalted “host” (see Lk. xiv. 12-24). 
In order that the final festivities may be properly attended, he must 
assemble the ‘‘needy” from the highways and byways, “compelling” 
them to come in when the banquet is made ready. For he knows the 
science of hospitality as well as the art of love and will be satisfied with 
nothing less than a palace full of guests. 

The plot as thus outlined attains precision only in terms of Gospel 
parable and symbol; yet adumbrations of it are universal in the traditions 
of old romance. In the legend of Perseus and Andromeda—the noblest 
form of pagan romance—a conquering bridegroom wins his beloved by 
rescuing her from the tyrant who has her in thrall. In Jewish literature 
the Conquering Bridegroom appears notably in the 45th Psalm (one of 
the “proper” psalms for Christmas Day in the Roman, Sarum, and 
English Uses); and again in the Song of Songs, which St. Befnard (ampli- 
fying first century Rabbinic interpretation) was later to explain so elabo- 
rately as the story of the courtship of the human soul by the Divine Word, 
or the conquest of the Church by Christ. Coming to the Gospels we find 
the parables to which I have already alluded.® Further, in the Pauline 
epistles, Christ figures as the husband to whom the Church, a pure vir- 
gin, is espoused ;* and in the Apocalypse he is a Bridegroom warrior, who 
descends to overcome the Beast and then marry the Bride.® Still other 


58 See Hosea, ii. 14-20; Isaiah, |xi. 10 and Ixii. 5; John, iii. 29; and other passages here- 
after noted. 

59 The locus classicus for this idea is Ephesians, v. 22-end. 

6° An allied parable is that of the Importunate Widow, which St. Augustine among others 
interprets as symbol of the widow Church counselled by her hidden Lord to plead unceas- 
ingly against her adversary the Devil until her Lord comes to deliver her. See R. C. Trench, 
Notes on the Parables of Our Lord, 9th ed. (New York, 1858), pp. 401-402. 

5! See II Cor., xi. 2; also the passage in Ephesians already noted. 

6 Here the Bride symbolizes “the holy city” for whom the King wipes away all tears and 
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passages have been invoked to augment this interpretation—as, for 
example, St. Augustine’s comment on the wedding at Cana in Jn. ii: 
“He hath therefore his Bride whom he hath rescued from the bondage 
of the devil.’ Study of the Bridegroom motif in Christian lore leads us 
thus to the conclusion well stated by Claude Chavasse, that “‘the Nuptial 
Idea is the sequel of the Idea of Salvation. Christus Victor becomes 
Christus Sponsus.””® 

It is this aspect of the Atonement drama that offers, I think, our best 
guide for understanding the course and the context of the Duke’s rela- 
tions with Isabella. Her character does indeed develop in the play—not 
quite, as Wilson Knight has said, “from sanctity to humanity,” but 
rather, from innocence to maturity, from the narrow sanctity and cold 
humanity of a novice-sister under “law” to the large sanctity and warm 
humanity of a “sister” to Mariana under “His Grace.” Like the Jewish 
Church which the Messiah came to “‘free,” Isabella requires an enlarge- 
ment from her moral isolationism into a moral cosmopolitanism. 

And how is this accomplished? By a loving stranger’s putting in the 
right word at the right time—or, as the Bible expresses it supernatu- 
rally, by a visitation of The Word “‘in the fulness of time.”’ In the very 
middie of Shakespeare’s play (Act m1, sc. i) we find Isabella exhibiting 
a legalistic righteousness in a fashion which would have pained St. Clare: 

Die, perish! might but my bending down 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it should proceed: 
I'll pray a thousand prayers for thy death,— 
No word to save thee. 


Five lines later we see the Friar-Duke interposing his first speech to her: 


Vouchsafe a word, young sister, but one word. 


To which she replies submissively, ‘“‘What is your will?’ She is now 
about to be tempted into an act of grace—as the Biblical Eve, conversely, 
was tempted into an act of sin. 

The virgin Isabella is at first very cool to her suitor’s approach (“I 
have no superfluous leisure; my stay must be stolen... ”); but the 
stranger’s seeming to take her side as against Claudio is indirectly flatter- 
ing, and his fund of gossip regarding Angelo arouses her interest. He be- 
gins then with courtly compliment, couching it in the Euphuistic style of 
balanced moralizing and entreaty: 





makes “all things new.”’ See Rev., xxi. 1-9 and compare the restoration of Vienna in Measure 
for Measure. 
83 See Claude Chavasse, The Bride of Christ (London, 1939), p. 103. * Tbid., p. 104. 
* The words I have italicized require, it is true, only a ‘natural’ meaning; yet in their 
larger context they participate by analogy in supernatural story. 
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The hand that made you fair hath made you good: the goodness that is cheap 
in beauty makes beauty brief in goodness; but grace, being the soul of your 
complexion, shall keep the body of it ever fair. 


The teasing quality of these lines is that their meaning moves at two 
levels—the natural and the supernatural—like parable. The supernatu- 
ral meaning, at the moment no doubt quite unappreciated by Isabella, is 
that the Creator intends her to be “fair” (i.e. just—and magnanimous) 
to Claudio as well as “good” (i.e., virtuous—and charitable); that a light 
measure of the one excellence means a short measure of the other; but 
that “grace,” animating both, will preserve a balanced and immortal 
beauty. 

But note that at the “natural” level the wooing constantly suggests the 
conventions of chivalric romance. The lover presently has a ‘“‘remedy” 
for his lady’s distress: a scheme whereby she may “do...a benefit” 
without staining her honor. “I have spirit to do’’ it, she says; ‘‘show me 
how.” Then he outlines a plan of “deceit” involving a secret appointment 
—to which she replies in lover-like fashion, ““The image of it gives me 
content already.” The element of surface parallel here to the love-com- 
pacts of adulterous chivalry serves but to give dramatic heightening to 
the interplay of false and true, seems and is, which makes up the mystify- 
ing texture of the play. 

But the remedy proposed by the suitor seems to fail, and Isabella’s 
distress is increased: the reward for which she had hoped is treacherously 
denied her. Now the Duke deftly fans her sense of injury in order to in- 
crease her desire for satisfaction. (If he takes advantage of her ignorance 
it’s because ‘‘all’s fair in love.’’) He plans for her certain ‘heavenly com- 
forts” which can be made known to her only when she has learned pa- 
tience; and she can accomplish patience only if she hungers and thirsts 
for satisfaction—and paces her wisdom in ‘‘that good path that I would 
wish it go.’”” What went before was harmless play; what is called for now 
is humiliating passion. Isabella, prepared by the extremity of her desire, 
and trusting her suitor, fits herself to the more difficult réle. She pleads 
shamelessly and ardently—and is denied, only to be suddenly rewarded! 
At the moment when she attains her heart’s desire she realizes how much 
she has ‘‘employ’d and pain’d”’ her unknown Master, and she then begs 
and receives his pardon. This is the beginning of her larger awakening. 
Mariana now asks her to pardon Angelo, and she does so; for she has 
been made pliable to this most difficult of all love’s réles by discovering 
her own indebtedness to the mercy of the Duke and of Mariana. Experi- 
ence has taught her “how to love.” At last she is a mature woman fit to 
be joined to the King of love, whose forethought has meanwhile assem- 
bled a considerable wedding party from among the needy of Vienna. 
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Accordingly, he proposes to her in words whose timeworn sound has a 
timeless meaning: 


Give me your hand, and say you will be mine 
He [the resurrected Claudio] is my brother too... 


A moment later, as the curtain falls, comes another of love’s old refrains: 
if you'll a willing ear incline 
What’s mine is yours, and what is yours is mine. 
So, bring us to our palace... 


Here the bracketing phrases of lines 1 and 3, it is interesting to discover, 
copy verbally from Psalm 45, verses 10 and 15,® so that the wondrously 
“natural” second line is delicately enveloped in its proper atmosphere of 
a supernatural context. It is the way all true romance, all good comedy, 
should end. And could there be any more final at-one-ment? 
VI 

Archbishop Trench in his classic work On the Parables distinguishes 
carefully the art-form of parable from its allied forms of fable, myth, 
proverb, and allegory. He points out that parable, unlike allegory, needs 
an interpretation to be brought to it from without, since it does not con- 
tain its interpretation within itself. The parable’s power, says Trench, 
lies “‘in the harmony unconsciously felt by all men, and by deeper minds 
continually recognized and plainly perceived, between the natural and 
spiritual worlds, so that analogies from the first are felt to be something 
more than illustrations, happily but yet arbitrarily chosen.’ The parable 
is no “happy accident’’; for the type and the thing typified belong to- 
gether “by an inward necessity,” by ‘‘the law of a secret affinity.’ 
Moreover, parable may be likened to a seed, whose shell guards the inner 
germ till there is soil prepared for the unfolding; or it is like money of 
another country, unavailable it may be for present use, yet ready in 
hand when we reach that land and are naturalized in it.® 

In some such sense as this, I think, we may be permitted to call Meas- 
ure for Measure a parable of the Atonement.® For within the limits of the 
play’s local scene, and modified by such ambiguities as are incident upon 
circumstance and setting, the main plot of Shakespeare’s story has a 


_ nysterious way of mirroring by analogy the cosmic drama of the Atone- 


8 “‘Hearken, O daughter, and consider; incline thine ear” (verse 10). “With joy and glad- 
ness shall they be brought, and shall enter into the King’s palace” (verse 15). This psalm, 
as I have already noted, is one of the “proper’’ psalms for Christmas day, the day immedi- 
ately preceding the first known performance of Measure for Measure. I quote the Prayer 
Book reading. 67 Ninth edition, pp. 18-19.  Jbid., p. 28. 

Cf. Wilson Knight, p. 91: “The simplest way to focus correctly the quality and unity 
of Measure for Measure is to read it on the analogy of Jesus’ parables.” 
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ment. Not merely do isolated passages and individual characters re- 
quire a reference to the Christian story as part of a full interpretation 
of their dramatic value; rather, the whole pattern of the piece depends 
ultimately upon Christian myth. The logic which underlies and in- 
tegrates the details of Shakespeare’s story is a Christian logic. The 
motif, so to speak, which gives the play its peculiar form and tone, is in- 
herited, available to the dramatist only because he has absorbed the lore 
of Christian tradition. The case seems to me similar to that of T. S. 
Eliot’s The Family Reunion—though this twentieth-century piece is cer- 
tainly slighter and less robust. Both dramas, while understandable on the 
level of natural meaning, require for their most adequate appreciation a 
supernatural context. 

Such an approach to the reading of drama could hardly have been 
unusual in Shakespeare’s day. Audiences had been brought up in the 
‘morality’ tradition, and there was a continuing vogue for ‘homiletical’ 
tragedy. Supernatural and theological matters were of common concern 
at a time when, by act of Parliament, churchgoing was a civil require- 
ment. Moreover Measure for Measure is a story belonging to the litera- 
ture of folk tale—like The Merchant of Venice; and folk tales always suggest 
depths of meaning beyond the surface events they narrate. Folk legend, 
as S. L. Bethell has lately remarked, takes us into “a world of signs and 
portents, of mysterious promptings, in which the supernatural plays a 
guiding and controlling part.’ Bethell is quite right, I think, in his 
general judgment that “Shakespeare’s world is the world of folk legend 
more profoundly understood—a development in fact, of medieval 
Christianity.”’®* Surely no merely naturalistic reading of Shakespeare’s 
plays can do them justice. 

In Measure for Measure the key personage is Vincentio, and there are 
two stands from which to estimate his character: one natural, the other 
supernatural. From the natural point of view Escalus calls him ‘‘a gentle- 
man of all temperance”: he seems to have the golden mean. Skillfully he 
knows how to mix levity and gravity, human indulgence and regal firm- 
ness. He wins the confidence alike of the rake Lucio and of the novice 
Isabella. But beyond his natural good humor and humane behavior, the 
Duke has something of the genius of a Daniel or a Solomon. Supernatu- 
rally viewed, he fulfils the portrait of the ideal prince, described by Isaiah 
as the prince of four names: Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty God, Ever- 
lasting Father, Prince of Peace. For we see him offering counsel to the 
distressed, exercising just power like a mighty God, disciplining and car- 


6% Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic Tradition (King and Staples, 1944), p. 82; 
see also pp. 112 ff. This book of brilliant and pioneering criticism came to my attention only 
after the present essay had gone to the printer. 
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ing for his kingdom like a father, and blessing his kingdom with peace. 

St. Thomas Aquinas says in his Summe Theologica that peace is the 
“tranquillity of order” and the result of three virtues: justice, charity, 
and wisdom—justice, in order to remove the obstacles to peace; charity, 
in order actively to effect it; and wisdom, in order that each creature may 
be put in his right place in the total order. We have already seen how 
three such factors are discriminated by Gregory of Nyssa as being pres- 
ent in the Atonement. And that is not surprising, for from the Christian 
standpoint the problem of the Atonement and the problem of peace are 
fundamentally one: the remedy for sin is really the true remedy for dis- 
order, and the law of love is in its absolute nature the love of law. In 
Shakespeare’s play, so it seems to me, justice, charity, and wisdom are all 
present, centered in the Duke and richly exhibited in the plotted peace 
and merciful comedy which he effects. The happy ending is one which 
may be not inaptly described by borrowing words from Isaiah and St. 
Luke: there is release for the captive Claudio, a recovering of sight for the 
blind Angelo, a setting at liberty the bruised Mariana, and a proclaiming 
of the acceptable year of the lord Vincentio. The mysterious ‘‘star’”’ men- 
tioned in the play has called up a “shepherd” who has brought all his 
sheep safely home; and at the same time the great leviathan has been 
caught. Vincentio has shown himself the ‘“‘conqueror’’ of rebellious wills 
not by the power of the sword or the whip of the magistrate, but by hook 
and by crook! 


VII 


I have so far said nothing of Shakespeare’s debt to his literary model, 
Whetstone’s Promos and Cassandra. The problem cannot, I think, be 
adequately discussed within the limits of this paper, because Whetstone’s 
moral patterns are intimately tied up with his literary ones, and thus 
viewed, the job of comparing his play with Shakespeare’s becomes ex- 
ceedingly complex. However, one point in Whetstone’s play may here 
be remarked as offering us a valuable key for understanding what Shakes- 
peare’s revision has done. In the curtain speech of Whetstone’s 10-act 
History, the King rounds off the story with this strain of Biblical happy- 
ending: ‘‘The lost sheepe found, for joye, the feast was made.”’ No such 
line appears transplanted in Measure for Measure. Yet Shakespeare—if 
the critical reader will follow me in the interpretation of the “‘shepherd”’ 
allusion made in this paper—does make the action of his comedy touch, 
in an oblique way and yet in a profounder way than Whetstone, on the 
parable of the shepherd and the sheep. That is, Shakespeare accepts from 
Whetstone not only the broad outlines of his secular tale, but also the 
suggestion that the action find its nugget of interpretation in the Biblical 
parable. 
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But right here is where Whetstone’s story is faulty. The logic of its 
action does not rightly lead up to the pious concluding verse he has in- 
voked; the story, as he tells it, is no true analogue of the shepherd and 
sheep parable. In that parable, we remember, the lost sheep is rescued 
only because the shepherd himself goes out after it and bears it home on 
his own shoulders. But in Whetstone’s story the King actually does 
nothing to bring about the saving of Andrugio (counterpart to Shake- 
speare’s Claudio), or of Promos (counterpart to Angelo). All the King 
does is to lay down his laws at the beginning, and then return at the end 
to see that they are properly enforced. In the interim he withdraws 
entirely from his community, leaving his people in the hands of a hireling, 
Promos, who is in no way prevented from committing adultery with 
Cassandra—though he is spared punishment for it at the last in order 
that Cassandra’s “‘noble” love may be rewarded. In effect, therefore, 
Whetstone’s King has exercised a function solely judicial rather than 
truly pastoral; and the Biblical words in his mouth are empty piety. His 
“saving” of Cassandra’s “honor” is a rescue by juridical fiat merely. It 
marks him as a salvager rather than a savior. A strange shepherd—we 
can imagine Shakespeare reflecting—this king, who never appears with 
his sheep until they have got themselves torn and bruised, and until one 
of the sheep (the bruised Cassandra) goes to seek out the lost shepherd! 
Whetstone has actually reversed the Biblical parable. 

Every critic knows that Shakespeare altered Whetstone’s total plot in 
two important ways: by introducing the Mariana episode, and by adding 
to the Duke’s réle the disguise theme and all its attendant action. Both 
of these changes, as I think has now been made clear, are revisions which 
(consciously or unconsciously) fit the play’s plot to the lines of orthodox 
Atonement doctrine. Such revision has therefore more than a merely 
theatrical significance: it signalizes a dissatisfaction with, and departure 
from, Whetstone’s essentially ‘‘classical’’ handling of the problem of 
evil; and it embodies, instead, a recovery of Christian resources and 
methods.”° By these Shakespeare is able to make his story’s ending much 
more geniunely happy and his characters much more genuinely human. 
To demonstrate this conclusion in full, however, would require a separate 
essay. 

The present paper’s limited purpose has been simply to describe the 
parallelisms of attitude and situation between the drama of Atonement 
(whose art the theologians endeavor to explain) and the drama of Meas- 
ure for Measure (whose art its author has allowed to stand unexplained). 


7 For an excellent discussion of the difference between Classical and Christian premises, 
particularly as they relate to the problems of evil, free-will, and human destiny, see Charles 
N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture (Oxford Press, 1940), esp. Chaps. v1 and x. 
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And now, with the evidence before us, an astonishing congruence is 
manifest. How is it to be accounted for? Are we to suppose that Shake- 
speare, when he planned his play, had consciously in mind the discus- 
sions of Atonement we have plucked for illustration from Pope Gregory, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and other theologians? A thesis thus stated would be 
highly controvertible. Indeed, there is no good reason at alf for supposing 
that Shakespeare, when he took up Whetstone’s story, had a deliberate 
theological intent, a well-defined structure of Atonement theory which 
he was looking for an opportunity to embody in literary form. Such a 
view approaches the craftsman’s situation from the wrong perspective. 
Rather, we can imagine that Shakespeare was attracted by Whetstone’s 
story as a dramatic vehicle, and at the same time annoyed by its melo- 
drama—a melodrama due, partly at least, to the limited and faulty 
moral premises which underlie its comedy. The play’s central situation 
has tremendous human interest, involving as it does the themes of 
human frailty, hard-hearted justice, man’s love of life, and a sister’s love 
for her brother; but Whetstone’s solution, the sister’s actual sacrifice of 
her chastity, condones a sinful bargain in the name of love, thus making 
travesty, unconsciously, both of “love” and of the drama. Since the 
craftsman’s problem and the moralist’s problem are thus (if I may ap- 
propriate the words of an old theological formula) distinguishable yet 
inseparable, we may imagine Shakespeare taking counsel with himself 
how to revise the old play in a total sense. 

Where was he to find “sources” for such revision? Perhaps the first 
thing that came to mind was simply his own social experience of similarly 
tragic situations benevolently diverted from tragedy by someone’s wise 
stratagems. Or perhaps, working as an artist, Shakespeare immediately 
recollected a few tricks of medieval comic story—the device of the 
sovereign in disguise, the device of the substituted bedmate. Yet a little 
reflection will tell us—and the dramatist can have been aware of the fact 
too—that such devices are part and parcel of life in a Christian society; 
that they embody, though perhaps unknown to the actors, Christian 
premises; that they make for true comedy essentially because they are 
dim reflections or repetitions of the Atonement at work in life.” Thus the 


1 In other words, there are three levels on which we can do thinking about the Atone- 
ment: 1) on the level of everyday life in a Christian society, in which the process of atone- 
ment is, even though dimly, operative—occasionally producing “miracles” in that society; 
2) on the level of Gospel story, which gives us the historic paradigm, the first display within 
history of the action of atonement; 3) on the level of theological speculation, which ab- 
stracts from history its intelligible pattern, and attempts to define and comment on the 
nature of atonement. Since Christian thinking moves easily from one level to another, it is 
impossible to say on which level Shakespeare began his thinking; but all three levels seem 
to be included in his completed vision of the story he has to tell. In the present paper I 
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various popular stories of a sovereign in disguise are but secular analogies 
of the Christian Incarnation, while the stories of substituted bedmate; 
are, equally, secular analogies of the substitutionary At-one-ment. 
(“‘O sweet exchange!” exclaims the Epistle to Diognetus, commenting on 
Christ’s humiliation.) 

We may ifnagine Shakespeare selecting and molding his dramatic 
materials with at least some awareness of their value. For surely he is no 
mere carpenter patching up a play with lumber stolen from the medieval! 
woodpile; he is a creative artist at home in his shop, alert to the pos- 
sibilities of deepest meaning in the stuff he uses. In this instance his task 
is to renovate Whetstone’s bungled job, adjusting its story more faith- 
fully to the Christian story it pretends to convey. He plots therefore a 
“natural” course of events which can at the same time carry “‘super- 
natural” overtones (the slipping in of ecclesiastical personages should 
warn us of this), and not infrequently he punctuates the language of the 
secular story so as to bring out its Christian overtones. The Atonement 
theme is thus present not as a preconceived design impressed from with- 
out upon recalcitrant materials, but as a formal principle allowed to mold 
the action from within, according to what will forward the total end of a 
happy denouement despite the tragic “flaws” of several of the characters. 
To accomplish this, the revising must begin from first principles: a Chris- 
tian world must be presupposed instead of a Classical one. Accordingly, 
the names “Promos” and ‘‘Cassandra”’ are exchanged for “Angelo” and 
“Tsabella”;” the location of the story is shifted to Vienna,” capital city 





have invoked the Atonement theories of theologians, only because it is on this level that 
we try to give rational account of the Atonement and thus better understand it. Is there, 
indeed, any science other than theology by which plot can be measured at a supra-theatrical 
level? 

™ True, Shakespeare does retain (Roman) classical names for two minor characters— 
Escalus and Varrius—while there is mention of such names as Flavius, Valencius, and Cras- 
sus (Act Iv., sc. v.). All of these are represented as friends of the Duke in his secular rdle. 
They are evidence of Shakespeare’s recognition of a Roman substrate in the Christian world, 
rather than evidence of a “Classical”’ world. Escalus—somewhat like Horatio in Hamlet— 
represents the common sense of the well educated secular man, and with this view acts as 
foil to the “religious” Angelo. 

% Starting from Lucio’s reference in Act I, sc. ii. to an opposition between the Duke of 
Vienna and the King of Hungary, Richard G. White in his book Shakespeare’s Scholar 
(New York, 1854), pp. 126-132, fixes the time of this play around 1485, the year in which a 
King of Hungary, Corvinus by name, marched on Vienna, capital city of Ferdinand ITI, 
Duke of Austria and Holy Roman Emperor (the last emperor, in fact, to be crowned in 
Rome). Corvinus, notorious in history as a bloody “scourge,” was almost continually at 
war both with the Turks and with the Christian Emperor. Whetstone in his Heptameron 
(1582) had set the story of Promos and Cassandra in an unknown city named Julio “under 
the dominion of Corvinus King of Hungary and Bohemia.” Shakespeare sets his play under 
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of the Holy Roman Empire (and hence a sort of type or miniature of the 
Christian commonwealth); and in this city there appear, as in any 
Christian state, both nuns and friars and bawds and harlots. Into this 
field of folk there is then introduced a cycle of action which participates 
by analogy in the Biblical cycle of sin, law, sentence, intervention, faith, 
suffering, and reconciliation. 

When thus carefully qualified, the thesis that Shakespeare “formed” 
the drama of Measure for Measure after the pattern of the Christian 
doctrine of the Atonement has, I think, a strong presumption in its 
favor. Such interpretation would seem the more normal to us, I believe, 
if we could unshackle our imaginations from the modern habit of literal- 
ism and recover the medieval man’s appreciation for multiple meanings. 
But even adversaries of the interpretation set forth in this paper must 
acknowledge the facility with which the circumstances of Shakespeare’s 
story yield themselves to it. The names of the characters, as we have ob- 
served, hint at such a construction; and the lines of plot action confirm 
the judgment. 

Moreover, so far as we know, Measure for Measure was first performed 

on St. Stephen’s night, 1604: it was the Christmas offering of the “King’s 
Servants” in their first appearance at the court of their new King. Was 
the timing sheer accident? What better Twelfthtide gift could the Shake- 
spearean magi bring? A comedy it must be, to be in keeping with the 
season; and—to fit the dignity of its chief auditor—let it be a “Mirror 
for Magistrates” founded firmly on Christian lore. Dulce et utile are thus 
joined. And the entertainment—while full of wit, revel, and masking— 
bears yet a message craftily hidden and richly displayed within the 
dramatic form. That message, a particularly profound and revolutionary 
one, can be aptly summarized in sentences which I shall borrow from an 
author of our own day, writing for the modern context: 
The key to the Christian understanding of history is to be found in the Incarna- 
tion—the presence of the maker of the world in the world unknown to the world. 
And though this divine intervention in the course of history seems at first 
sight to empty secular history of all ultimate significance, in reality it gives 
history for the first time an absolute spiritual value.” 


Whetstone’s History is by such vision outmoded, rejected, and outdone. 
Roy W. BATTENHOUSE 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 





aruler who is not a scourge but a reconciler. The happy ending is possible because the action 
takes place in a Christian state. 
% Christopher Dawson, Religion and the Modern State (London, 1935), p. 97. 
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LIII 


GRIMMELSHAUSENS SIMPLICISSIMUS ALS 
VERHULLTE RELIGIONSSATIRE 


ER von der alten Universitaétsstadt Besancon den Doubs strom- 

aufwarts verfolgt bis da, wo er die bezeichnende Schleife bildet, 
die dem Departement Form und Namen gegeben hat, trifft kurz vor 
der Kriimmung einen linken Nebenflu£, die Alaine, deren malerisches 
Tal von dem alten Stadtchen Montbéliard beherrscht wird. Zur 
Rémerzeit als Mons Peligardi schon ein strategisch wichtiger Punkt, er- 
reichte Montbéliard in der Geschichte Europas seine Hauptbedeutung 
als Bollwerk und Zufluchtsort des Protestantismus. Das hing mit 
seiner Regierung zusammen. Gegen Ende des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
als das Grafengeschlecht Montbéliard in der mannlichen Linie ausgestor- 
ben war, kam es infolge eines Familienvertrags an die Herzoge von 
Wiirttemberg. Schon in ihrer griflichen Zeit hatte die wiirttembergische 
Dynastie im linksrheinischen Gebiet Interessen begriindet, indem Graf 
Ulrich der Dritte 1324 Schlo® und Herrschaft Horbourg im Elsaf kaufte. 
Spiter kamen dann Schlo$ und Herrschaft Riquewihr und die Graf- 
schaft Montbéliard hinzu. Diese linksrheinischen Enklaven, die seitdem 
auf deutscher Seite regelma®ig mit den deutschen Namen Horburg, 
Reichenweier und Mémpelgard bezw. Mompelgard, Mompelgart, Mon- 
pelgart, bezeichnet werden, dienten durchweg jiingeren Mitgliedern des 
regierenden Hauses und verwitweten Fiirstinnen zum Aufenthalt, 
waren auch in Zeiten der Not ein willkommenes Refugium. Als Herzog 
Ulrich 1519 vom Schwibischen Bund aus Stuttgart vertrieben wurde, 
wandte er sich nach Mémpelgard, um erst fiinfzehn Jahre spiter in 
sein Herzogtum zuriickzukehren und es als Lehen vom Kaiser Ferdinand 
zuriickzuempfangen. Wihrend dieses Mémpelgarder Aufenthalts war er 


. mit dem schweizerischen Reformator Guillaume Farel bekannt geworden 


und hatte unter seinem Einflu8 in der Grafschaft die neue Religion ein- 
gefiihrt. Seitdem blieb Montbéliard eine Hochburg des Protestantismus. 
Ihre Bedeutung in Glaubenssachen trat in ein besonders helles Licht, 
als im Verlauf des Jahrhunderts Graf Friedrich von Wiirttemberg-Mont- 
béliard zwei beriihmte Theologen, den Nachfolger Calvins Theodor 
Beza und den rihrigen Jakob Andreae, dahin einlud um in Gegenwart 
vornehmer weltlicher und geistlicher Zeugen die Vorziige des Kalvinis- 
mus und des Luthertums gegeneinander abzugrenzen. 

Um in dieser so aktuellen Frage méglichst zu einer Entscheidung zu 
kommen, hatte der Landesherr die beiden hervorragendsten Disputa- 
toren unter den damaligen Reformierten und Lutheranern aufgefordert, 
in seiner Residenz die Degen ihrer theologischen Gelehrsamkeit und 
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Dialektik zu kreuzen. Vom 21. bis zum 28. Mirz 1586 sah Montbéliard 
eine ansehnliche Gesellschaft in seinen Mauern versammelt, die in 
gespannter Erwartung der Debatte und ihrem Ausgang entgegensahen. 
Das Programm war reichhaltiger noch als bei dem beriihmten Maul- 
bronner Religionsgesprach, das schon fast ein Vierteljahrhundert zu- 
riicklag. Vom Abendmahl, von der Christologie, der Taufe und der Pra- 
destination sollte die Rede sein, iiberdies von der Zulissigkeit von Bil- 
dern und Altiaren in der Kirche, vom Kirchengesang mit oder ohne 
Begleitung der Orgelmusik. 

Die “Acta colloquii Montis Belligartensis,” die im Jahr darauf in 
Tiibingen veréffentlicht wurden, gestatten noch heute eine klare Ein- 
sicht in die vorhandenen Gegensitze, die sich auch hier nicht iiber- 
briicken lieSen. Schon die heilige Handlung der Taufe hatte fiir beide 
Gegner eine durchaus verschiedene Bedeutung. Der Lutheraner ver- 
band mit ihr die beruhigende Uberzeugung absoluter Heilsgewifheit: 
sie sei eine heilige und heiligende Handlung, eine Gnade, objektive 
Garantie der reellen Wiedergeburt. Beza erblickte in der Taufe nur die 
Moglichkeit derselben: sie kénne Aussicht auf das ewige Heil geben, 
sei aber nur wirksam in den Auserwihlten; die Gnadenwahl sei das 
Entscheidende. Wenn das wirklich der Fall sei, meinte Andreae, so 
treibe Gott in der Taufe nur sein Spiel mit den Menschen. Nachdem 
Andreae die Nottaufe durch Frauen verteidigt, Beza sie bestritten 
hatte, wandte sich das Gesprich der Pridestination selbst zu. Beza 
trug die reformierte Auffassung vor, worauf Andreae scharf entgegnete, 
er habe gesprochen, als ob er nicht blo im heimlichen Rate Gottes mit- 
gesessen und alles mit angehért hatte, was die heilige Dreieinigkeit 
iiber die Schépfung des Menschen beratschlagt habe, sondern als ob er 
dabei auch selbst deren Ratgeber gewesen wire. 

Einigung erwies sich als unméglich. Die Lutheraner weigerten sich 
den Reformierten ‘“‘dexteras fraternitatis’’ zu reichen, boten ihnen aber 
“dexteras humanitatis” an. Wenn sie jene ablehnten, erklirte Beza, so 
verzichte er seinerseits auf den Handschlag der Freundschaft. 

Die Bedeutung des Mémpelgarder Religionsgesprichs war trotz des 
enttauschenden Ausgangs, wie Otto Ritschl in seiner ‘“Dogmenge- 
schichte des Protestantismus” (Band rv, [Géttingen, 1927] S. 129 figg.) 
hervorhebt, grof und nachhaltig: ““Der Unterschied, der in der Auf- 
fassung der Taufe zwischen den Lutheranern und den Reformierten 
bestand, war zum ersten Mal in seiner ganzen Bedeutung auf dem 
Religionsgesprich zu Mémpelgard hervorgetreten und seitdem den 
Theologen beider Konfessionen lebendig bewuSt und deutlich. Das 
zeigt sich auch darin, daf man noch ein Jahrhundert spiter immer 
wieder auf diese Auseinandersetzung zwischen Andreae und Beza zu- 
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riickkam und nach wie vor die damals unter ihnen herausgestellten 
Streitpunkte verhandelte” (1v, S.174). 

Dieses Jahrhundert, in welchem der Klang des Namens Mémpelgard 
in weiteren Kreisen die Vorstellung dogmatisch-protestantischer Ge- 
gensitze zu suggerieren pflegte, kennzeichnet sich in dem ganzen Gebiet, 
das zwischen den wiirttenbergischen Enklaven und dem Stammland 
liegt, durch fortwahrende kleine Verschiebungen der Grenzen zwischen 
den Bekenntnissen und der Abstufungen innerhalb derselben. Sie las- 
sen sich fiir die westliche Hilfte am besten von der Hauptstadt des 
Elsa aus beleuchten. Schon vor der Reformation war Strafiburg Zen- 
trum humanistischer Bestrebungen gewesen. Sie kniipfen sich in Ver- 
bindung mit dem niederlindischen Humanisten Erasmus an die eben- 
falls beriihmten Namen Jakob Wimpfeling und Sebastian Brant, spiter 
an die eines Jakob Sturm und eines Matthias Bernegger. Schon 1520 
war in Strafsburg der Protestantismus eingedrungen, seit 1529 wurde 
im ehrwiirdigen Miinster der Gottesdienst nach dem neuen Glauben 
abgehalten.! 

In Sturm verkérpern sich die Haupttendenzen des protestantischen 
Gymnasiums, in Bernegger die der damals noch jungen Universitit. 
Die von Wimpfeling geadelte Tradition laft sich bei beiden deutlich 
erkennen. In starkerem Mafie Humanist als Protestant, suchte Sturm 
die kirchliche Erziehung mit seinen humanistischen Idealen in Einklang 
zu bringen. Die Zeit war dieser Synthese aber nicht giinstig. Glaubens- 
gegensitze verscharften sich statt sich abzuschleifen und besonders das 
Luthertum erstarrte zeitweilig in den engen Fesseln intellektuell iiber- 
prifter Dogmatik. Es wurde eine strenge kirchliche Disziplin eingefiihrt 
in kampfbereiter Abwehr gegen den Kalvinismus sowohl wie gegen den 
Katholizismus, schlieBlich auch gegen die synkretistischen Versuche 
eines Calixtus und seiner Gesinnungsgenossen. Mit dieser Lage hatte der 
Spithumanismus Berneggers zu rechnen. Durch den Ausbruch des 


1 Fiir die Religionswirren im Elsaf und in den benachbarten Gebieten habe ich haupt- 
sichlich benutzt: Rodolphe Reuss, “‘L’Alsace au dix-septiéme siécle” (Paris, 1, 1897, 1, 
1898): C. Biinger, “Matthias Bernegger, Ein Bild aus dem geistigen Leben Strafiburgs zur 
Zeit des DreifSigjahrigen Krieges” (StraGburg, 1893); A. Reifferscheid, ‘‘Briefe G. M. Lin- 
gelsheims, M. Berneggers und ihrer Freunde” (Heilbronn 1889) ; L. Ensfelder, ‘“‘Le Chateau 
de Riquewihr et ses Habitants,” Reoue d’ Alsace, 1879, S. 91 ff.; P. -E. Tiiefferd, “Biographie 
du Prince George et d’Anne de Coligny, sa femme,” Revue d’ Alsace, 1885, S. 380 ff. Weiter 
stiitzen sich meine Ausfiihrungen auf eigene Bibliothek- und Archivforschungen, hauptsich- 
lich zu StraSburg, Karlsruhe, Miinchen, Gaisbach-Oberkirch, die, soweit es das in Rede 
stehende Thema betrifft, ihre Vorbehandlung fanden in zwei Aufsatzen: “Grimmelshausen 
und die StraSburger Tannengesellschaft,” Dichtung und Volkstum, 1936, S. 324, ff. und 
“Wahrmund von der Tannen,” Neophilologus, 1936, S. 265 ff. Sie werden ndtigenfalls als 
‘“‘Tannengesellschaft” und “‘Wahrmund” herangezogen werden. 
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Drei®igjihrigen Krieges wurde dies alles akut. Seine “Tuba pacis”’ 
(1621) war der etwas verspitete Versuch dem Unheil zu steuern, allen- 
falls durch Uberredung die Fiirsten Deutschlands, zumal die katho- 
lischen, davon abzuhalten sich in den entfesselten Religionskrieg zu 
stiirzen. Fiir ihn bedeutete dieser konfessionelle Kampf an erster Stelle 
eine Bedrohung der Kultur und des Staatswohls. Dem gegeniiber stellte 
er mit Johannes Petrus von Ferrara als Ideal die Uberkuppelung sek- 
tarischer Gegensitze im Christentum durch die michtige Hand eines 
weltlichen Herrschers auf: ‘“‘Erstehen mdége ein tiichtiger Kaiser wider 
jene, welche den ganzen Erdkreis einst um duferer Ehre, jetzt um ihrer 
Habsucht und Raubgier willen zerriittet und den Bestand des Reiches 
und aller Linder vernichtet haben.’ Auch gegen das Schisma im Lager 
der Protestanten selber richtet er scharfe Worte: ‘“‘Nichts erbittert so 
die Gemiiter der Protestanten unter einander und macht sie den hinter- 
listigen Anschlagen der Widersacher so zuginglich, als dieser religidse 
Zwiespalt und der daraus entstehende unverséhnliche Haf. Das be- 
zeugt die endlose Reihe der theologischen Schriften und Gegenschriften, 
nach Lipsius die einzige Ernte der Frankfurter Messe.’’ 

Dennoch ist Bernegger der protestantischen Glaubensspaltung gegen- 
iiber verséhnlicher als gegen die Jesuiten. Hinsichtlich der Gegensiitze 
zwischen Kalvinisten und Lutheranern ist ihm noch ein Rest des Opti- 
mismus geblieben, der das Mémpelgarder Religionsgespriich veranlafite 
und sich beim Leipziger sogar in Taten auswirken zu wollen schien. 
In den wichtigsten Stiicken, meint er, stimmt ja die Theologie der 
Lutheraner und Kalvinisten iiberein und da, wo die Ansichten noch 
auseinandergehen, handelt es sich um Dinge, die dem Unwissenden 
nichts schaden, dem Wissenden nicht viel niitzen. Dadurch werde die 
Grundlage des Glaubens nicht erschiittert: “Also fort mit jener gehis- 
sigen Streitsucht, die nur auf Diinkel und Eigennutz beruht; sind ja 
doch die scharfsten Streitbolde von Charakter um nichts besser als an- 
dere, haiufig aber noch schlechter; was Gott uns nicht hat wissen lassen 
wollen, das wollen wir gern nicht wissen; was er in seinen Worten offen- 
bart hat, wollen wir uns bemiihen, so zu erkennen, dafi wir gegen die 
Nichtwissenden oder Irrenden keinen Hafi tragen; denn das haupt- 
sichlichste Hindernis der christlichen Eintracht scheint mir der Umstand 
zu sein, daf wir unser eigentliches Menschtum hassen, von dem ja der 
Irrtum unzertrennlich ist.’ 

Dies ist der Grundton der “Tuba pacis.”” Aber auch hiirtere Klange 
schallen aus ihr. Sie richten sich gegen die Gegenreformation, besonders 
gegen den Jesuitismus. Hier glaubt er unlautere Absichten zu erken- 
nen, wahrend er in den Gegensiatzen innerhalb des Protestantismus nur 


? Biinger, 183. 3 Biinger, 187. ‘ Biinger, 188. 
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Verirrung sieht. Scharf verurteilt Bernegger den Versuch, den ungari- 
schen Religionsfrieden als null und nichtig zu erklaren, weil Licht und 
Finsternis, Wahrheit und Liige nicht zu vereinigen seien und sich mit 
Ketzern kein Pakt schlieBen lieBe. Bernegger will unerértert lassen, wer 
eigentlich Ketzer sei. Er will versuchen iiber den Parteien zu stehen, 
sich, mit Seneca zu reden, keinem zu eigen geben. Sein Ideal ist héher 
gerichtet: “Der Religionsfriede hat nicht den Zweck, Licht und Fin- 
sternis, Wahrheit mit Liige zu vereinen, sondern daf jeder in seiner 
Meinung gewif fiir sich lebe und in der Ausiibung seiner Religion nie- 
mand den anderen stére, die Finsterlinge sich ihrer Finsternis er- 
freuen, die Hellen ihres Lichts, im tibrigen aber mit allen Menschen 
Frieden haben.’”* 

Geradezu unverséhnlich klingt die ““Friedensposaune,” wo Bernegger 
von dem Brief des Bischofs Khles] an den Erzherzog Matthias auf seine 
eigentlichen Glaubensfeinde tibergeht: “Solche Treulosigkeit und Wort- 
briichigkeit mége man dem Papst und den Jesuiten iiberlassen, die seit 
dem Konstanzer Konzil genug Beweise davon gegeben haben, aber von 
sich selbst diese schlimmen Berater fern halten, die jetzt nur darum in 
der Behandlung der Kalvinisten und der Lutheraner einen Unterschied 
machen, um sie einzeln zu vernichten.”® Die Herrschsucht des Papstes, 
der Hochmut der Kardinile, die Habgier der katholischen Geistlichkeit 
sei der eigentliche Grund der Kriegshetze; Annaten, Palliengelder, 
Taxen, Indulgenzen, ménchische Einsammlungen, Exemptionen und 
Immunititen der Kléster seien ihre Mittel. ‘Und solchen MiSbrauchen,” 
ruft Bernegger aus, “wollen die katholischen Fiirsten Deutschlands ihre 
Waffen leihen?” Zumal den Fiirsten von Bayern und Osterreich gilt 
seine Warnung: ihre Dynastien hitten ja seit Jahrhunderten den Uber- 
mut und die Tiicke der Papste aufs bitterste erfahren.’ 

Daf diese Angriffe auf die Politik der katholischen Kirche nicht ohne 
Erwiderung bleiben konnten, liegt auf der Hand. Aber auch in pro- 
testantischen Kreisen, so sehr die Schrift verschiedentlich gelobt wurde, 
verlor Bernegger an Boden. Die Strafburger Lutheraner waren nicht 
auf Verséhnung, sondern auf verschirfte Ablehnung des Kalvinismus 
eingestellt. Lutherische Eiferer wie Joh. Konr. Dannhauer und Joh. 
Dorsch hatten das Ohr nicht blo® der kirchlichen, sondern auch der 
weltlichen Behérde. Berneggers nichste Kollegen, wie Joh. Chr. Schmidt 
und Joh. Heinr. Boecler, bekannten sich zur lutherischen Orthodoxie. 
Scharfer als je zuvor standen die Bekenntnisse einander gegeniiber. Und 
wie es in StraSburg war, so war es an den protestantischen Fiirstenhéfen 


5 Biinger, 181. 6 Biinger, 181. 
7 Vgl. “Wahrmund,” 270. Reifferscheid, 846, 855, 907, 1004. Uber Bernegger vgl. auch 
K. Viétor, Probleme der deutschen Barockliteratur (Leipzig, 1928), S. 46. 
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der Umgebung. Die Fiirsten von Mémpelgard, Reichenweier und Hor- 
burg verwandten grofe Sorgfalt auf die Wahl ihrer Geistlichen, die 
meistens aus Tiibingen bezogen wurden, und sorgten fiir den Schulunter- 
richt in orthodox-lutherischem Sinne. 

Unter so bewandten Umstinden muBte es in Stra®burg und Umge- 
bung besondere Aufmerksamkeit erregen, als ein Prinz aus dem ortho- 
dox-lutherischen Hause von Wiirttemberg-Mémpelgard eine erklirte 
Kalvinistin heiratete. Es war Prinz Georg, der am 5. Oktober 1626 auf 
Schlo& Montbéliard geboren war, Sohn des Herzogs Ludwig Friedrich 
von Wiirttemberg und der Anna Eleonora von Nassau-Saarbriicken. 
Die am 20. April 1648 in Mémpelgard gefeierte Heirat mit Anna de 
Coligny war um so wichtiger, als es allen Anschein hatte, daf} einst die 
Regierung der linksrheinischen Besitzungen in seine Hinde kommen 
wiirde, was auch nach dem Ableben seines Alteren Bruders Leopold 
Friedrich (1631-62) geschah. 

Die Hochzeit war fiir Mémpelgard ein Ereignis. Das Festmah] fand 
im Rathaus statt, der Biirgermeister und die neun Schéffen schenkten 
als Trauzeugen dem Briutigam eine silberne Platte nebst Schenkkanne 
und belebten das Fest durch ihre Gegenwart. Das junge Paar bezog 
Schlo8 Horburg, das dem Prinzen Georg kraft vaterlichen Beschlusses 
als Eigentum zugewiesen worden war. Infolge des Ehekontraktes ging 
es aber nebst einem bedeutenden Jahrgeld in den Besitz der Prinzessin 
iiber. 

Die Braut stammte aus vornehmem, sei es auch nicht fiirstlichem 
Hause. Ihr Familienname hatte einst in der franzésischen Geschichte 
eine bedeutende Rolle gespielt, als ihr Urgrofivater, der Admiral Gas- 
pard de Coligny, sich an die Spitze der Hugenotten stellte und erfolg- 
reich gegen die katholische Hofpartei kimpfte. Er wurde eins der 
ersten Opfer der blutigen Bartholomiusnacht. Auch ihr Vater hief 
Gaspard de Coligny, war Marschall im franzésischen Heer, starb aber 
verhaltnisma%ig jung, so daf} ihre Erziehung der Mutter, Anna de 
Polignac, und der dlteren Schwester Henriette de Coligny, in deren 
Haus die verwitwete Marschallin mit ihrer jiingeren Tochter Aufnahme 
fand, zufiel. Von dieser Umgebung liest man nicht viel Gutes. 

Henriette nahm teil an der damals in Frankreich herrschenden 
literarischen Bewegung schriftstellernder Frauen; es wird aber von 
ihr gesagt, da sie weniger durch ihre Gedichte als durch die Leicht- 
fertigkeit ihrer Sitten bekannt gewesen sei. War ihre erste Ehe, mit 
einem Grafen von Hadington, schon kein Erfolg gewesen, auch in der 
zweiten ging es ihr nicht besser. Nun war allerdings dieser zweite 
Gatte, der Belforter Kommandant Graf de la Suze, wenn man den 
unterhaltenden Berichten Tallements des Réaux Glauben schenken darf, 
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nicht besonders gut beleumundet. “C’est un homme oii jamais il n’y a 
eu ni rime ni raison.” Reich mu er aber gewesen sein. Er hatte hundert 
Personen in seiner Umgebung und hundertfiinfzig Hunde, mit denen 
er aber nie etwas zu fangen pflegte, auSerdem eine Menge schlechter 
Pferde. Uber seine Lebensgewohnheiten verlautet bei Tallement Son- 
derbares: “Il buvoit un temps du vin, un autre de la biére et un autre de 
Veau. On dit qu’il est assez plaisant en débauche. Aprés une ivrognerie 
célébre 4 Brissach, comme il s’en retournoit, un troupeau de cochons 
ayant renversé sur le pont, lui passa sur le corps et il criait: ‘Quartier, 
cavalerie, quartier’!”’ Diese Ehe wurde ebenfalls geschieden; Henriette 
gab sogar dabei den Glauben ihrer Familie und ihres Mannes auf und 
wurde katholisch, “afin de ne se trouver avec un époux ni dans ce 
monde ni dans l’autre.”’* Auch iiber die Braut selbst ist das Urteil un- 
giinstig. Tallement des Réaux berichtet, sie habe vor der Ehe ein Ver- 
haltnis mit einem Geheimschreiber des Kénigs, dem Marquis de Vineuil 
gehabt. Merkwiirdige Nachrichten gibt er tiber den Zustand ihrer 
Gesundheit: ‘‘“Mademoiselle de Coligny avoit eu en son enfance une 
maladie la plus étrange du monde; elle gravissoit, quand son mal la 
prenoit, le long d’une tapisserie, comme un chat, et faisoit des choses 
si extraordinaires qu’on ne savoit qu’en croire.’’® Das kalvinistische 
Bekenntnis der Braut wurde vor der Ehe kontraktlich geschiitzt: ihr 
viterliches Erbe, SchloS und Herrlichkeit Claix-Saint-Germain, wurde 
ihr nur unter der Bedingung zuerkannt, “‘qu’elle resterait dans la re- 
ligion réformée et qu’elle continuerait 4 payer au pasteur de cette église, 
qui logerait au chateau, une pension annuelle de 100 livres.’”° 

Die Verbindung der Anna de Coligny mit dem Grafen von Wiirttem- 
berg-Montbéliard war keine standesgemiafe. Sie stiefi bei dem Familien- 
haupt, Herzog Eberhard dem Dritten, auf Widerstand. Graf Georg 
begab sich deshalb im Februar 1648 nach Stuttgart um die Bedenken 
gegen die vorgenommene Heirat méglichst zu iiberwinden. Es gelang. 
Entscheidend scheint fiir den Herzog gewesen zu sein, dafi Georg sagte, 
er hatte sich gebunden, seine Verpflichtung sei geweiht, indem er seiner 
Dame bereits den Brautku& gegeben habe. So schrieb denn auch der 
Herzog seinem Schwager Leopold Friedrich, dem regierenden Grafen 
von Mémpelgard und Vater des Brautigams, daf jeder Widerstand 
nutzlos sei: das “‘signum osculi” sei als Symbol einer unldslichen Ver- 
pflichtung anzusehen. 

Dennoch sind die Historiographen Mémpelgards sich dariiber einig, 
daf diese Heirat eine richtige Torheit war. Schon die Verschiedenheit 


8 Tiiefferd, 381. ® Tiiefferd, 383. 10 Tiiefferd, 383. 
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der Bekenntnisse schuf zahlreiche Schwierigkeiten. Georg war ein star- 
rer orthodoxer Lutheraner, der es als seine Pflicht ansah, seine Frau 
in den Vorziigen der Augsburger Konfession zu unterrichten, zuma! in 
der Aussicht, daf er einmal zur Regierung iiber Mémpelgard berufen 
sein wiirde; sie war eine ebenso iiberzeugte Kalvinistin, der iiberdies 
Vermdégensverlust drohte, wenn sie den Glauben ihres Hauses aufgab. 
Dem Gatten gelang es, den Sieg davonzutragen. Weihnachten 1662 
trat Grifin Anna von Montbéliard zum lutherischen Bekenntnis iiber. 
Einige Monate vorher, am 15. Juni 1662, hatte Graf Georg die Regierung 
iiber die linksrheinischen Besitzungen des wiirttembergischen Hauses 
angetreten." 

Die Bekehrung der Herrin von Mémpelgard wurde dem Volke durch 
den Druck kundgetan. Das Schriftstiick hat noch heute seine Bedeutung. 
Ihr Bekenntnis richtet sich an Gott: ‘‘Tu ne m’as refusé aucune de tes 
graces; j’ ai recu le baptéme 4 ChAtillon, ot j’ ai eu pour parrain le feu 
duc de la Force, pour marraine ma tante la duchesse, 4 présent de la 
Force; j’ ai regu depuis l’4ge de neuf ans, toutes les années, trois et 
jusqu’ 4 six fois le sacrement de la Céne. Si je suivois mon coeur, je 
dirois: Je crois aux Ecritures, 4 ta parole, je crois 4 Jésus-Christ crucifié; 
mais puisqu’ aujourd’hui il faut de nécessité choir une confession, je 
dirai ingénuement que je n’ ai rien vu de plus conforme 4 la parole de 
Dieu que celle des Réformés de France. Je supplie ceux qui désirent de 
voir ma confession, de la lire comme je l’ai fait imprimer.””” 

Es ist deutlich, da® sich in dem erzwungenen Glaubensiibertritt eine 
Tragédie abspielt und es liegt nahe die Geistesumnachtung, die das 
Alter der Anna de Coligny kennzeichnete, damit in Zusammenhang zu 
bringen. Dem Hause Wiirttemberg-Montbéliard hat die Verbindung mit 
der Hugenottenfamilie de Coligny keinen Segen gebracht: die drei 
Téchter, welche die Grifin bei ihrem Tode am 13. Januar 1680 hinter- 
lieB, hatten die mysteriése Nervenkrankheit geerbt. Eine derselben 
konnte die Trennung von der Mutter so wenig ertragen, daf} sie seit 
dem Todestage alle Nahrung standhaft von sich wies und ihr neun 
Tage darauf freiwillig in den Tod folgte. Mutter und Tochter wurden 
aus Reichenweier, wo sie gestorben waren, nach Mémpelgard tber- 
bracht und fanden daselbst in dem Grabgewélbe der Kirche Saint- 
Maimboeuf ihre letzte Ruhestatte. Auch der einzige Sohn aus dieser 
unseligen Ehe, mit dem die Linie Wiirttemberg-Montbéliard erlosch, 
scheint erblich belastet gewesen zu sein: “Son immoralité, si tristement 
célébre,”’ sagt einer der obenangedeuteten Historiographen, “peut fort 


" Tiiefferd, 383. Ensfelder, 102. Reuss, 1, 12. 
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bien n’ avoir eu d’autre origine que |’insanité maternelle.’”"* Der Ruhm 
des religionsverséhnlichen Stadtchens sank immer tiefer herab. 


* * * 


Wie das Mémpelgarder Religionsgesprich aus dem Jahr 1586 und 
der Glaubenskonflikt 1662 im Zusammenhang mit Berneggers pazifisti- 
schen Bestrebungen ideenhaft ihren Niederschlag gefunden zu haben 
scheinen in Grimmelshausens “‘Simplicissimus Teutsch,” so laBt sich 
zwischen der Residenz des Grafen Georg und der Universititsstadt, von 
der die ‘‘Tuba Pacis” ausging, im Persénlichen eine Briicke schlagen in 
der Gestalt des Dichters Jesaias Rompler von Léwenhalt. Er tritt am 23. 
September 1628 in den Lichtkreis des Strafburger geistigen Lebens, 
dessen Mittelpunkt Matthias Bernegyer war. Sieben Jahre vorher hatte 
die feierliche Eréffnung der Universitat unter dem Rektorat des angese- 
henen Mediziners Melchior Sebitz stattgefunden. Er iibertrug am 6. 
August 1628 Bernegger dieses Amt, der dadurch Gelegenheit bekam, 
seine wissenschaftlichen, rhetorischen und organisatorischen Gaben, die 
er seit 1613 der Akademie hatte zugute kommen lassen, voll zu entfalten. 
Seine Rektoratsrede ist das schénste Zeugnis wissenschaftlicher Be- 
geisterung und der daraus entspringenden Zuversicht: ‘‘Selbst die 
Kriegesstiirme und schwarzen Wolken, die eine Zeitlang den Himmel 
des Elsa® verfinstert haben und jetzt iiber ganz Deutschland lagern, 
kénnen auf die Dauer doch nicht unsere Studien stéren oder vernichten, 
vielmehr entwickeln sich diese gedeihlich weiter. Das zeigt am besten 
StraSburgs jiingste Vergangenheit. Wie in den Niederlanden mitten in 
der Not des Krieges und der Belagerung Leiden seine Universitit er- 
richtet hat und eine glanzende Pflegestitte aller edeln Kiinste geworden 
ist, so hat auch unsere gesegnete Argentina diese ihre Akademie, den 
Sitz der Musen tnd wahrer Frémmigkeit, welcher durch der Vater 
Sorge und freigebiges Wohlwollen bis dahin erhalten worden ist, durch 
die neuen kaiserlichen Privilegien erhéht und denkt jetzt daran, neue 
hervorragende Krafte heranzuziehen und der jungen Universitit noch 
gréferen Glanz zu verleihen. Mége diesen hochherzigen Bestrebungen 
Gott im Himmel seinen Segen geben.’’* 

Hatte Bernegger damals noch die Lehrkanzel der Geschichte inne, 
nach einigen Jahren vertauschte er sie mit der der Beredsamkeit und 
erreichte damit seine fruchtbarsten Wirkungen. Zu den bedeutendsten 
Gelehrten Westeuropas stand er in persénlicher Beziehung, der Kénig 
von Frankreich belohnte einen ihm gewidmeten Panegyricus mit einer 
goldenen Medaille, der feinsinnige Heidelberger Hofrat Lingelsheim 
war seit Jahren sein vertrauter Freund, Hugo de Groot bemiihte sich, 


¥ Tiiefferd, 386. 14 Biinger, 253. 
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ihn der jungen Amsterdamer Hochschule zuzufiihren. Junge, besonders 
schriftstellerisch begabte Talente, wie Opitz und Harsdérffer, Zincgref 
und Moscherosch, Roberthin und Czepko, fanden bei ihm Leitung und 
Férderung. So kam auch Rompler zu ihm. Woher er stammte, ist um- 
stritten. Die Geburtsangabe der Matrikel las man friiher als Neapolitanus 
(Wiener-Neustadt), neuerdings gern als Zeapolitanus (Dinkelsbiihl). Die 
Fortsetzung dieser Ausfiihrungen wird zeigen, dafi nur die iltere Auf- 
fassung richtig sein kann. 

Von Jugend auf hatte sich Rompler in Gedichten versucht und sprach- 
lichen Studien seine besondere, persénliche Liebe entgegengebracht. In 
StraBburg schlo® er sich dem Philologen Johannes Freinsheim, dem 
Historiker Johann Heinrich Boecler, den jungen Dichtern Andreas 
Hecht und Peter Samuel Thiederich, dem Schriftsteller Johann Michael 
Moscherosch, dem Sprachgelehrten Johann Heinrich Schill, spater dem 
Dichter-Philologen Johann Matthias Schneuber und dem _ jungen 
Mediziner Johannes Kiiffer an. Aus diesen Kreisen ging 1633 die Auf- 
richtige Gesellschaft von der Tannen hervor, als deren Vater Bernegger, 
als deren Begriinder Rompler, als deren erste Mitglieder Freinsheim, 
Hecht und Thiederich anzusehen sind. In ausgesprochenem Gegensatz 
zur Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft verfolgte Rompler bei seiner Griin- 
dung eine eigene Vereinspolitik: Exklusivitat, nicht nach dem Stande, 
sondern nach dem Volkstum, einfache Biirgerlichkeit und Aufrich- 
tigkeit. Die Zielsetzung war rein patriotisch und betont ethisch.” 

Der Tannengesellschaft hat Rompler stark seinen persénlichen 
Stempel aufgedriickt. An ihr und durch sie zu wirken war ihm Lebens- 
aufgabe, ein gottgewolltes Werk. Er identifiziert mit den Idealen der 
Gesellschaft seine Mission als Dichter. Sein ‘‘Reim-gebiisch”’ bringt das 
unverhiillt zum Ausdruck, indem er das Titelblatt und das Titelkupfer 
des Bandes durch einen Bibelspruch trennt, der sich unverkennbar auf 
seine Gesellschaft und ihr Hauptideal bezieht: 


Der HERR lasst es den 
Aufrichtigen gelingen. 
Spr. S.2, 7. 


Dieses Lebensmotto des Dichters ist zugleich Name, Motiv und Ideal 
seiner Schépfung. Sein Pseudonym klingt wie die Bezeichnung eines 
Propheten: Wahrmund von der Tannen. Aus Erwih- 
nungen seiner Gesinnungsgenossen lift sich ebenfalls auf das Ungewéhn- 
liche seiner Persénlichkeit schliefen. Die ausgesprochene Exklusivitat 
bei der Auswahl der Gesellschaftsmitglieder mute dazu beitragen, seine 
Sonderstellung zu akzentuieren: “Soll gut honig gemacht werden, so 


4 Vgl. “Tannengesellschaft,” 328. 
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miisen nicht weftzen, premen, hummelen, und horneisen in den bienen- 
korb kommen.” Das ging deutlich gegen die ‘“‘Fruchtbringende Gesell- 
schaft,’’ wie auch die heimische Tanne ein Gegensymbol der dort ge- 
wahlten Palme war. Er ist denn auch nicht zum Mitglied der angese- 
henen zentraldeutschen Gesellschaft gewaihlt worden, wahrend seinem 
unbedeutenden Mitkimpfer Johann Matthias Schneuber und dem 
nicht weniger extravaganten Philipp von Zesen diese so ersehnte Aus- 
zeichnung wohl zu teil wurde. Auch seine sprachreinigenden Bestre- 
bungen und seine absonderliche Orthographie waren geeignet ihn als 
Sonderling zu exponieren. 

In der Abgeschlossenheit seines kleinen Zirkels machte Rompler 
Schule. Schneuber schlo& sich seiner Orthographie an und stellte ihn 
als sprachlichen Reformator neben Paul Schede-Melissus: “Jn dem jahr 
1602 ist Melissus gestorben, und hat sich meines wissens, under allen 
denen, die nachgehends sich der teutschen sprach und reim-kunst be- 
flissen, dises werks (als zwar eyner schlechten doch gerechten und zur 
vollkommenen reynigkeit der Sprach nothwendigen sach) niemand 
angenommen, alf die aufrichtige gesellschaft von der Tannen, welche 
in dem jahr 1633 gepflantzet worden. Und ist nicht zu laugnen, daf 
Herr Jesaias Rompler der erste gewesen, der umm dise zeit von der vor- 
schwebenden gewonheyt zuschreiben abgesprungen, und eyne neiie, mit 
der alten rechten eygenschaft der sprach biasser tibereyn-stimmende 
art auf die bahn zu bringen, sich understanden.’"* Schneuber fihlte 
Romplers Sonderorthographie offenbar als ein Wagnis. Er vermied denn 
auch die extremen Eigenheiten und suchte das gute Recht der Reform 
zu beweisen: “Etlich jahr seind also verflossen, daf bei underschidenen 
gelegenheyten unsere meynungen an tag kommen. Die verstandige 
haben sie mit keynem grund verwerfen kénnen die meysten aber haben 
dafiir gehalten, es seye eyne unmégliche sach, da solche erneiierung ge- 
gen der allzu grossen mange eynen fasten fu& saitzen solte. Wiewol wir 
nun selber oft erwahnt, es seie wenig daran gelegen, man schreibe sonst 
oder so, es gehe auch weder das Rémisch Reich noch die wolfahrt def 
Vatterlands an, so seind uns doch die fehler def’ gemeynen gebrauchs so 
gro®, und die griind der neiien schreib-art so scheinbar fiirkommen, 
dai wir dem zusprachen guter Freunden, uns der durchgehenden ge- 
wohnheyt nach zubequémen, keynen platz haben giben kénnen. Und 
bin ich sonderlich, nachdem obgedachter Melissus mir ohngefahrd in 
die hinde kommen, in der gefafSten meynung so gesteift worden, daf 


16 Aus der Vorrede von Joh. Matthias Schneubers Teutscher gedichten Anderer Theyl 
(StraBburg, 1656), Exemplar der PreuGischen Staatsbibliothek Berlin. Der erste Band eben- 
falls in der PreuSischen Staatsbibliothek Berlin, war 1644 erschienen. Vgl. Wahrmund, S. 
269, FuSnote. 
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ich keyne scheu mehr getragen, dem Wahrmund von der Tannen be- 
stindige gesellschaft hierinnen zu leysten.’”’ Die distanzierte Stel- 
lungnahme Schneubers, seine doppelte Berufung auf Schede-Melissus, 
seine Charakterisierung der bedingten Bedeutung der angestrebten Re- 
form und der offenbar iiberstarken Widersténde, das Hervorheben des 
Mutes, der fiir sein Eintreten fiir Rompler erforderlich sei, das alles laBt 
deutlich erkennen, wie exponiert dieser in seiner Umgebung dastand. 

Wie Schneuber sich, sei es auch in bedingtem Umfang und in betonter 
Stellungnahme, im Sprachlich-Orthographischen zu Rompler bekennt, 
so fand dieser in der Gesellschaftsgriindung einen Nachahmer in seinem 
Zégling Prinz Georg von Wiirttemberg-Mémpelgard, der im achten Jahr 
seiner Regierung in seiner Residenz eine Akademie griindete, welcher 
allerdings nur ein kurzes, unbedeutendes Leben beschieden war. 

Wann Rompler zum Mémpelgarder Hof in Beziehung gekommen ist, 
laGt sich nicht genau feststellen. Es wird die Witwe des 1631 gestorbenen 
regierenden Grafen Ludwig Friedrich gewesen sein, die ihn fiir ihre Kinder 
als Erzieher engagierte. Nach dem Tode ihres Gatten, mit dem sie nur 
sechs Jahre verheiratet gewesen war, blieb die Fiirstin von Wiirttemberg- 
Mémpelgard, Anna Eleonore aus dem Hause Nassau-Saarbriicken- 
Weilburg in recht sorgenvollen Verhialtnissen zuriick. Fiir mehrere 
Kinder lag ihr die Erziehung ob, den aus der ersten Ehe des verstorbenen 
Grafen stammenden und zur Nachfolge bestimmten Friedrich Leopold, 
der damals sieben Jahre alt war, ihr eigenes fiinfjahriges Séhnchen Georg 
und ein paar Schwesterchen. Auferdem kam die Kriegsdrohung ihren 
Besitzungen immer naher. Schon 1633 war sie genétigt, mit ihren Kindern 
Montbéliard zu verlassen, um in der Schweiz, dem einzigen Lande, das 
in Mitteleuropa von den Verheerungen der Religionskriege verschont 
geblieben war, einen Aufenthalt zu suchen. Sechs Jahre lebten sie in Biel. 
Aber auch, als sie 1639 nach Mémpelgard zuriickkehrten, blieb die Lage 
gefahrlich. Sie beschlof8 den Schutz der franzésischen Krone anzurufen 
und schickte zu dem Ende ihre beiden Séhne, die indessen neunzehn und 
siebzehn Jahre alt geworden waren, nach Paris. Dort war kurz vorher 
Ludwig der Dreizehnte gestorben, der fiinfjahrige Ludwig der Vierzehnte, 
zunachst unter der Vormundschaft seiner Mutter Anna von Osterreich, 
an die Regierung gekommen. An die Regentin wandte sich die Deputa- 
tion aus Mémpelgard um Schutz. Sie bestand aus den beiden Prinzen 
und ihrem Begleiter Rompler. Dieser bezieht sich auf die gemeinsame 
Reise des Jahres 1643, als er Veranlassung hat iiber die geistigen Vorziige 
seiner Zéglinge zu sprechen: “‘J’en parle,” sagt er, “comme scavant, et le 
voyage, que j’ai eu l’honneur de faire avec Vos Altesses, seroit pour con- 
vaincre mon silence, si mes ressentimens ne disoient 4 tous le monde qu’il 


17 Idem. 
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n’ appartient qu’ 4 vos bontez de faire conquestes, et 4 vos actions des 
miracles.” Vielleicht laft sich aus diesen verherrlichenden Worten auch 
der Erfolg der Pariser Reise herauslesen.'* 

Sie finden sich in der Widmung, die den Gedichtband Romplers be- 
gleitete: ‘Des Jesaias Romplers von Léwenhalt erstes gebiisch seiner 
Reim-getichte, Getruckt zu.Strasburg, bej Joh. Phil. Miilben in dem 
1647ten jar Chrl.er z.,”’ und lauten: ‘““‘Den Durchleiichtigen Hochge- 
bornen Fiirsten und Herren, Herrn Leopold-Friderichen, und Herrn 
Georgen, Heertzogen von Wirtenberg und Teck, Grafen zu Montbelgard, 
Meinen genidigen Fiirsten und Herren.” In gereimten Alexandrinern 
werden die Fiirsten auf deutsch, in prosaischer Fassung auf franzésisch 
angeredet. Dies entspricht der politischen Lage: deutsche Fiirsten herr- 
schen iiber franzdésische Untertanen. Rompler motiviert diesen Uber- 
gang ins Franzésische: 


Die leiith, die ihr beherrscht, seyn meiner sprach unkiindig, 
Drum mach ich es hiernach Frantzisisch mehr ausfindig; 
Wiewol ich solcher art mich sonst nicht vil befleif, 

Der ich das wihrte Teiitsch amm maisten lieb uhd preif. 


Wichtiger als die politischen Folgen der Pariser Reise ist fiir die Litera- 
turgeschichte eine Begegnung, die Rompler auf seiner Reise hatte. In 
denselben Tagen namlich, als er in Paris weilte, war auch Philipp von 
Zesen, wohl ebenfalls in politischer Verwendung, dort zugegen. So traf 
der Begriinder der Aufrichtigen Tannengesellschaft und Vorkampfer fiir 
Reinheit der deutschen Sprache, mit dem Sprach- und Orthographie- 
kiinstler Zesen, der kurz vorher die Deutschgesinnte Genossenschaft 
errichtet hatte, zusammen. Sie haben ihre Ideen ausgetauscht, es wurde 
eine Beziehung gelegt, die ihren Ausdruck darin fand, dafi Rompler als 
sechzehntes Mitglied, kurz nach Harsdérffer, noch vor Moscherosch, 
Klaj und Birken, in Zesens Sprachgesellschaft eintrat. Sein Gesellschafts- 
name dort, ‘‘Der Freie,” korrespondiert mit seinem Strafiburger Pseudo- 
nym “Wahrmund von der Tannen,” der Zusatz “aus Osterreich” be- 
weist, da es unmdglich ist, ihn fiir einen geborenen Dinkelsbiihler zu 
halten. 

Da Rompler in Paris mit Zesen zusammentraf, lift sich aus der 
“Adriatischen Rosemund” herauslesen. Dieser arkadische Roman ist zum 
Teil autobiographisch: die Hauptperson Markhold, Ritter von Blauen, 
ist mit Philipp von Zesen, dessen Vorname die Pferdefreundschaft und 


18 Fiir Des Jesaias Romplers von Léwenhalt erstes gebiisch seiner Reim-getichte (StraSburg, 
1647), wurde das Exemplar der Preufischen Staatsbibliothek Berlin benutzt. Vgl. Wahr- 
mund, S. 266. Seitdem erschien iiber ihn eine Amsterdamer Dissertation: Anna Hendrika 
Kiel, Jesaias Rompler von Léwenhalt, Ein Dichter des Friihbarock (Utrecht, 1940). 
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dessen Familienname die blaue Farbe anzeigt, identisch. Markholds 
Pariser Reise ist datenmafig fiir Zesen selbst zu belegen. In der Pariser 
Episode der ‘“‘Rosemund” heift es (Neudruck, S. 33): ‘‘Nachdahm nuhn 
diser lust-wal verriichtet, und si simtlich von der Kutschen abgesissen 
waren, so nahm Markhold von diser lustigen geselschaft, ohne sonder- 
liches wort-gepriinge, seinen abschihd: und kahm noch selbigen abend 
zu seinem triu-liben Wahrmund von der Tannen. Diser 
hohch-erfahrne und grund-gelahrte Fraiund, dehr sich der groht- 
michtigen Deutschinnen, durch aus-arbeitung ihrer Helden-sprache, so 
triflich verdihnt gemacht hat, unterhihlt ihn mit einem zwahr lustigen 
und doch auch niizlichem gespriche eine gute zeit.” 

Auch hier lat sich der Finger auf das historische Faktum legen: wie 
wir aus Zesens Leben wissen, daf er 1643 in Paris war, so lehrt uns die 
Mémpelgarder Geschichte, dafi Rompler zur selben Zeit da weilte. Die 
Bestitigung ihrer persénlichen Bekanntschaft bringt Zesens Schreiben 
an Rompler dd. 8. Marz 1645 (Bellin, Nr. 10). In ahnlicher Weise, wie 
Romplers Gedichtband in unverhiillter Form auf den Pariser Aufenthalt 
anspielt, widerspiegelt sich Zesens Begegnung mit ihm daselbst in ro- 
manhafter Verkleidung in der ‘‘Adriatischen Rosemund.”’ So aufschlufi- 
reich diese Tatsache ihres Zusammentreffens in literarhistorischer Hin- 
sicht ist, auch fiir die Ergriindung der Verhiltnisse, die den Hintergrund 
von Zesens Roman bilden, ist die Feststellung wichtig.'® 

Romplers Pariser Reise bedeutete vermutlich zugleicherzeit die Be- 
endigung seiner Mémpelgarder Hofmeisterstelle. Wir finden ihn einige 
Jahre spaiter am Hofe des Markgrafen Friedrich des Fiinften von Baden- 
Durlach, dem er nach Basel ins Exil folgte, wo er mit den beiden Schwes- 
tern des Markgrafen Anna und Elisabeth rege literarische Beziehungen 
pflegte. Prinz Leopold Friedrich trat die Regierung itiber Mémpelgard, 
Reichenweier und Horburg an, Prinz Georg vollendete in Paris seine 
Ausbildung. 

Die Trennung Romplers von seinen vormaligen Zéglingen kommt in 
dem Gedicht zum Ausdruck, das er ihnen zum Neujahr 1645 widmete: 


Gelegenheit und Zeit halt mich ietz einngeschrincket, 
Erlaubet meinem lauff nicht solchen weiten raum, 
Derhalben reit ich nur mit angezognem zaum 

Eich underweil zu hof, mein lehen zuempfangen, 

Das ist: um eiire huld ernaiilich anzulangen, 

Damit mein ab-seyn mich in kein vergessen bring. . . .” 


19 Ensfelder, 101. Vgl. iiber diese Feststellung: Scholte, “Philipp von Zesen” in “Veertiende 
Jaarboek van het Genootschap Amstelodamum,” Amsterdam 1916, S. 103, und: “Philipp 
von Zesen in Frankrijk,” Neophilologus, 1943, S. 202. 

#0 “Erstes Gebiisch,” S. 42. 
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Aber auch spiter lat sich die Beziehung Romplers zu Georg von Wiirt- 
temberg-Mémpelgard noch weiter verfolgen. Als dieser namlich seine 
Braut Anna de Coligny heimfiihrte und mit ihr und ihrer Mutter iiber 
Basel nach Montbéliard reiste, wurde dem Dichter Gelegenheit geboten 
der fiirstlichen Gesellschaft seine Aufwartung zu machen. Wir erfahren 
dies aus einem Brief, den er aus Basel am 15. April 1648 an den Straf- 
burger Professor Boecler schrieb und in welchem er sich auf die bevor- 
stehende Mémpelgarder Hochzeitsfeier bezieht: “Des Hertzog Georgen 
von Wirtemberg (:dessen braut, samt ihrer Frau muter, und anderen 
verwanten, als sie naulich hie gewdsen, sich nicht weniger als er gnad- 
und huld-reich gegen mir erzaigt:) seine Hochzeit, zu deren ich etwaf 
rechtschaffens zumachen, billich hoch verbunden wire, komt mir der- 
gestalt fast aillend auf den hals, daf ich nicht wol weys, wie ich nur 
meinen sachen darinnen thun will; angesehen, daf ich noch weder erfin- 
dung oder anfang darinnen gemacht.”’ Rompler gehérte zu den Hoch- 
zeitsgisten: “Zu dem fiirstlichen bejlager nach Montbelgard,”’ schreibt 
er am 23. Mai 1648 an Boecler, “hat ich sehr bés watter und weg gehabt: 
sonst ist alles (:Gottlob:) trefflich wol abgegangen.”” 


* * * 


Ein schrofferer Gegensatz als zwischen dem Mémpelgarder und Bade- 
ner Hofdichter, dem Sprachgesellschaftler und Sektierer Rompler einer- 
seits, dem Volksschriftsteller und Autodidakten, dem synkretistisch 
eingestellten, vom Protestantismus zuriickgetretenen Grimmelshausen 
la8t sich kaum denken. Im ‘‘Teutschen Michel” kommt der Antago- 
nismus zum Ausdruck. Schon der Titel ist Satire. Er richtet sich gegen 
Gelehrsamkeit, insoweit sie vom Deutschtum abfiihrt. Wahrend Rom- 
plers Gedichtband in einer franzésischen Widmung am Anfang, in franzé- 
sischen und lateinischen Widmungsgedichten am Schluf internationale 
Sprachkenntnisse demonstriert, betont Grimmelshausen, “da einem 
drumb an der Vollkommenheit nothwendig nichts abgehen miisse, wann 
er gleich nur seiner Mutter Sprach redet und verstehet.” Wenn er seinen 
“Teutschen Michel” in humoristischer Selbstverspottung ‘‘Prahlerey und 
Gepring” nennt, so ist er sich bewuBt, daf er in eigener Sache kampft: 
“Zwar ists eine gewisse Anzeigung einer vortrefflichen Gedachtnus, wann 
ein Mensch viel Sprachen lernen und behalten kan, und dahero zu 
schliessen, ein solcher werde auch im iibrigen keinen héltzern Kopff 
haben, in welchem sich kein Hirn befindet; Aber in Warheit dieser Wahn 
betreugt offt.” Es hat einen tieferen Sinn, daf Grimmelshausen fiir die 
Abfertigung dieser ‘“Sprachhelden” die Formel gebraucht, die er im 


*1 “Unverdffentlichte Briefe des Jesaias Rompler von Léwenhalt an J. H. Boecler,” hgb. 
v. Anna Kiel, in: Zeitschr. f. d. Geschichte d. Oberrheins, N. F. ivr (1943), 250, 254. 
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“Vogelnest” (Neudruck S. 74) ausdriicklich als einen der Kerngedanken 
seines “Simplicissimus” bezeichnet und in den selbstentworfenen Kupf- 
ern des “Barock-Simplicissimus” als Leitsatz seiner Bildbeigaben zum 
Ausdruck bringt. Das zweite Kapitel des ‘“‘Teutschen Michel” wird damit 
in dieselbe blutwarme Lebensnihe geriickt, wie sie aus der eingezeich- 
neten Losung “der Wahn betreiigt” mit dem so charakteristischen Um- 
laut auf dem id und der an seine Handschrift gemahnende Federfiihrung 
spricht. Inneres und AuGeres geht hier ineinander tiber. Der Simplicis- 
simusdichter wurzelt tief in seiner Zeit, verbindet die besten Traditionen 
des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts mit einer fernen Zukunft. Er ist ein 
Apologet der guten alten Zeit, aus welcher zwei Hauptelemente sich ihm 
in verklartem Lichte zeigen: die alte, ungeteilte, menschlich-verstand- 
nisvolle Religion und das von welschen Einfliissen unberiihrte Deutsch- 
tum. So gehért er geistesgeschichtlich sowohl mit Angelus Silesius 
zusammen wie mit Logau. 

Zugleicherzeit aber stand er mitten im Leben. Sein extravertiertes 
Wesen behiitete ihn vor der Gefahr einer theoretischen Stellungnahme. 
Er war ein Kaimpfer, der die Waffen der Zeit gebrauchte um die Zeit zu 
bekimpfen. Wenn er als Renchener Schultheifi sich die Allongeperiicke 
aufsetzte und sein modisches Gewand anzog, um kraft seines Eides ‘‘die 
Gerichte ordentlich zu halten,” so anderte dies nichts an seiner alten, als 
Soldat erworbenen, als Weinbauer und Gastwirt erprobten, bodenstandi- 
gen Gesinnung. Und so war es mit seinen Schriften. Daf er dieselben 
modisch ausstafherte und in zunehmendem Mafe dem Geschmack des 
Publikums entgegenkam, geschah kraft der Lebenserfahrung, die ihn 
gelehrt hatte, daf man, um einen zu iiberzeugen, ihm auf halbem Wege 
entgegenkommen miisse. Die Vergleichung des “‘Barock-Simplicissimus”’ 
mit dem “‘Simplicissimus Teutsch” legt diesen Grundsatz blof: er haufte 
nicht deshalb die Epitheta und unterstrich die Unanstandigkeit, weil er 
zunehmend redselig und zotig wurde, sondern weil er aus dem Leben 
gelernt hatte, daf man den Menschen nahe kommen muf um auf sie 
zu wirken. Er spielte mit ihnen wie ein Schachmeister mit seinen Figuren. 
Er tauschte sie zu ihrem eigenen Wohl: 

Es hat mir so wollen behagen 
Mit Lachen die Wahrheit zu sagen. 


Das ist auch seine Haltung in der “pralerhafften Scartecken,” die auf 
dem Titelkupfer bildlich zum Ausdruck kommt: in Narrenverkleidung 
stellt der Autor seine Wahrheiten hin. Die Staffelei trigt hier die Losung: 


Wie deB Mahlers Farb-gemeng 
So ist unser Sprach-geprang. 


Die prahlerhafte Scharteke taéuscht Gelehrsamkeit vor um in dieser 
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Verhiillung einfache, altverbiirgte Wahrheit zu verkiinden. Daher: “De( 
Weltberuffenen Simplicissimi Pralerey und Gepraéng mit seinem Teut- 
schen Michel, Jedermanniglichen, wanns seyn kan, ohne Lachen zu lesen 
erlaubt Von Signeur Mefmahl.” Das Parodistische wird von vornherein 
angezeigt. Der Bau der Schrift enthiillt, gegen wen sich die Parodie 
richtet.” 

Die beiden ersten Kapitel bilden die Einleitung. Mit dem Lob der 
Sprachkundigen fangt er an (Kap. 1), um damit die These zu verbinden, 
da Kenntnis der Muttersprache allein kein Beweis der Dummheit ist 
(Kap. 1m). Dann folgt ein Kampf auf zwei Fronten, gemafigter gegen dic- 
jenigen, die auf die eigene Sprache herabsehen und sich mit Fremdem 
briisten (Kap. mm, die “‘Verachter’’), scharfer und spezieller gegen solche, 
die die Sache des Vaterlands auf falsche Weise vertreten, indem sie glau- 
ben die angestammte Sprache korrigieren, neue Worter erfinden und an der 
Orthographie herumbessern zu miissen (Kap. Iv und Vv, die “‘Verderber’’). 
Die Kapitel v1 bis einschlieflich rx bilden die grofe Mittelpartie der 
Schrift, die anekdotisch gehalten ist, und, indem sie eine Reihe von 
Typen vorfihrt, die sich in sprachlicher Hinsicht lacherlich machen, der 
Zerstreuung der Leser dient. Der Schluf der Schrift zeigt, wie wohl er- 
wogen der Aufbau derselben ist: um die grofe, scherzhaft gehaltene Mit- 
telpartie wird die zweifache Tendenz konzentrisch herumgelegt. Zunichst 
kommt der Verfasser auf die Gruppe der “Verderber” zuriick, die Fal- 
sches einfiihren und Gutes unbeachtet lassen (Kap. x), und gibt in diesem 
Zusammenhang einen belehrenden Exkurs iiber das beste Deutsch 
(Kap. xt) und einen iiber das kernige alte Deutsch (Kap. x11). Wie er 
seine Polemik verhiltnismafig harmlos anfing, so schlieSt er ebenso 
gemafigt mit einer Mahnung an die “Verichter” (Kap. x1m). Der Bau 
erinnert an den des “Simplicissimus Teutsch.” Es ist die fiinfteilige 
Struktur des klassischen Dramas. Die gemafigte Polemik (bis inklusive 
Kap. 111) entspricht, wie dort Buch 1, einem ersten Akt, die gehissigere 
(1v und v), wie dort Buch 11, der steigenden Handlung eines zweiten 
Aktes, der anekdotische Hauptteil (v1 bis rx), wie dort Buch m1, dem 
Hohepunkt eines dritten Aktes, die Wiederaufnahme der schirferen 
Polemik (x, x1, x11), wie dort Buch Iv, einem vierten Akt, der verséhn- 
lichere Ausklang der milderen Polemik (xm), wie dort Buch v, einem 
SchluBakt mit verséhnlichem, sei es auch im “‘Simplicissimus Teutsch”’ 
auf Weltiiberwindung zielenden Ausgang. 


2 Vgl. Grimmelshausens Simpliciana in Auswahl: Weitere Continuationen des abentheur- 
lichen Simplicissimi, Rathstiibel Plutonis, Bartkrieg, Teutscher Michel, herausgegeben von 
J. H. Scholte in Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts 
(Halle a. d. S. 1943), Schlu@band der dreibindigen Simplicissimus-Augsabe: “Neudrucke,” 
302, 309, 310-314, 315-321. 
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Um die eingebettete schirfere Polemik, sozusagen den zweiten und 
vierten Akt des philologischen Satyrspiels, handelt es sich in diesem Zu- 
sammenhang. Sie ist gegensdtzlich mit den Ausfiihrungen gegen die 
Sprachverachter verbunden. Lieben jene die deutsche Sprache zu wenig, 
diese tibertreiben, lieben ‘‘unser Teutsches, gleich wie die Affen ihre 
Junge, nur gar zu hoch,” bemiihen sich “dasselbe durch Erfindung neuer 
Worter: oder vilmehr durch eine neue zuvor unerhérte Orthographiam: 
wie die Alchimisten die unvollkommene Metall durch ihr Elixir divinum, 
auff den héchsten Grad zubringen.” Ihre Mittel sind verwerflich, aber 
auch ihr Ziel. Denn hinter diesen Bestrebungen steckt Eitelkeit und das 
Bemiihen, sich bei der unbestandigen, neugierigen Welt ‘ein Ansehen 
zumachen.”’ Was dabei herauskommt, kann nur ein mitleidiges Achsel- 
zucken hervorrufen: “also bringen sie auch so narrische Ding, so licher- 
liche Fratzen, so lahme Zotten, so elende Mifigeburten auff die Bahn, 
da& ich mich kiihnlich versichert halten kan, wann ich meinem Schul- 
meister mit dergleichen Grillen auffgezogen kommen wire, wie sie zu 
thun pflegen, dafi er mich dermassen zerfiltz hatte, daf ich gumpen 
miissen wie ein Esel, dem irgends einer eine Hand voll scharpffer Distel 
oder Brenn-Nessel unter den Schwantz gelegt.’” 

Wenn Grimmelshausen an Sprachgesellschaften denkt, kommt ihm 
leicht der Vergleich mit einem Esel in den Sinn. Das gilt sogar fiir die 


angesehene nach italienischem Vorbild gegriindete Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft. Simplicissimus sah einmal bei den Schweizern, erzahlt er 


” 


im “Ewigwahrenden Calender,” verschiedene Esel und Maultiere mit 
Zitronen, Lemonen, Pommeranzen und sonst allerhand Waren aus Italien 
iiber das Gebirge kommen; da sagte er zu seinem Freund Hertzbruder: 
“Schawet umb Gotteswillen, dif ist der Italianer fruchtbringende Gesell- 
schafft.”** Noch schirfer ist sein Urteil iiber die Griindungen Romplers 
und Zesens: “Warhafftig ihr dauret mich, wann ihr durch solche Thor- 
heit und vergebliche Miihe hoffen wollet, bey der allerlobwiirdigsten 
Fruchtbringenden Gesellschafft euern Banner anzubringen, und euerer 
Teutschverderberey wegen an selbigem héchstriihmlichsten Ort einen 
Ehren-Platz zu finden.” 

Dann folgen die Beispiele ihrer Neuerungen: Fader fiir Vater, slacht 
fiir schlecht, entslagen fiir entschlagen, Kwéaill fiir Quell, fon fiir von, 
sleichen fiir schleichen, fer fiir ver, fil fiir viel, adel fiir edel, fast fiir fest, 
Kwaal fiir Quahl, Kaspar fiir Caspar, Zizero fiir Cicero, Joseff fiir Joseph, 
Jakob fiir Jacob, Sofokles fiir Sophocles und sogar Kristus fiir Christus. 
Verschiedenheit in orthographischer Stellungnahme enthiillt hier Unter- 

%3 “Simpliciana,” 167. 

* Ewigwihrender Calender (Niirnberg, 1670), S. 176. 

% “Simpliciana,” S. 168, 
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schied an Lebensanschauung. Grimmelshausen hatte eine feine Em- 
pfindung fiir die magische Kraft des Wortes, fiir den tieferen Sinn des 
Schriftbildes. Wie das tiefste Element seines Wesens die Ehrfurcht vor 
dem Géttlichen war, so fiihlte sich sein pansophischer Geist im Bann des 
Mysteriums. Seine Zahlenmystik, sein Interesse fiir das Wort, fiir Wort- 
deutung und Wortverinderung, fiir Buchstabenversetzung war kein 
leeres Spiel. Dafiir hatte er zuviel aus der Kabbala gelernt. Das vierte 
Kapitel des “‘Teutschen Michel,” dessen gelehrte Beispiele ausnahmslos 
Garzoni’s ‘‘Piazza Universale’’ entnommen sind, ist in dieser Hinsicht 
ein Stiick Lebensbekenntnis. Diese tiefe Verankerung seiner sprachlichen 
Anschauung erklart auch die Uberheblichkeit, mit der er auf seine “Liebe 
Landsleuthe,” die er gelegentlich auch “Ihr elende Tropffen” nennt, 
herabblickt. Wie sehr er dabei die Stadt von Romplers Gesellschafts- 
griindung im Auge hat, zeigt die Wiederaufnahme der scharfen Polemik 
im zehnten Kapitel: “wann sie nemblich Kwal fiir Qual, Fader fiir Vatter, 
Mieder fiir Mutter uff stoltz Strafburgisch, und der- 
gleichen schreiben wollen, wannenhero an statt zierlicher Wéorter eytel 
Mifgeburten erscheinen miissen.””* 

Der Antagonismus zwischen Grimmelshausen und Rompler, der sich 
im Orthographischen ausspricht, aber im Lebensanschaulichen seinen 
Grund hat, kann vielleicht behilflich sein, ein Ratsel zu lésen, das mit 
Bezug auf den Bau des “Simplicissimus Teutsch” trotz aller Klarheit, 
die von der Gliederung des Romans ausstrahlt, noch vorliegt. Es bezieht 
sich auf das dritte Buch, das man nicht mit Unrecht ‘einen in Nebel 
und Wolken reichenden Gipfel” genannt hat. Nur unter dem Gesichts- 
punkt satirischer Einkleidung ist es méglich hier von Gipfel zu sprechen. 

Das erste und das fiinfte Buch, gedanklich also die Weltabgewandtheit 
des Vaters und die Weltabwendung des Sohnes, dramentechnisch die 
Exposition des Vagantenlebens und die Anagnorisis durch die Enthiil- 
lung aus dem Munde des Knans, geben dem Roman sein Niveau und 
seine Sphire. Es ist die Erkenntnis, da% nur in Gott das Leben ruht und 
sich der Mensch um so weiter von Gott entfernt, je tiefer er sich ins 
Weltliche hineinbegibt. Vom Standpunkt dieser Verweltlichung aus ist 
das zweite Buch die steigende Handlung, das dritte der Héhepunkt. 
Aber lebensanschaulich ist dieser weltliche Héhepunkt, ist Reichtum, 
Glanz und Abenteuerruhm zugleicherzeit der Tiefstand auf dem Weg 
zu Gott. 

Darin liegt ja eben das Wesen der Satire, daf Begriffe sich ins Gegen- 
teil verkehren. So ist das dritte Buch Oben und Unten, Héhepunkt und 
Tiefstand zugleich. Dies erklirt, daf beim einfachen Lesen das Drauf- 
gingertum des Jagers von Soest im zweiten und das des Beau Alman im 


36 “Simpliciana,” S. 198. 
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vierten Buch starkere Eindriicke hinterlift als die tieferen Betrachtun- 
gen des dritten. Daf dies bewufte Technik ist, geht aus der Verglei- 
chung mit dem “Teutschen Michel’ hervor. Den Betrachtungen im 
dritten Buch des ‘“‘Simplicissimus Teutsch” entsprechen die anekdoti- 
schen Belehrungen in den Kapiteln vi bis einschlieSlich rx, dem Soester 
und Pariser Draufgingertum die Polemik gegen Rompler und Zesen. 
Grimmelshausen wufte, wie es scheint, genau, nach welchen Regeln er 
seine literarischen Absichten zu verwirklichen hatte. 

Im “Simplicissimus Teutsch”’ liegen aber die Kompositionselemente 
noch verwickelter durcheinander. Das dritte Buch ist nimlich nicht nur 
zugleicherzeit Héhepunkt und Tiefstand, Oben und Unten; dieses Oben 
und Unten wird auferdem noch doppelt widerspiegelt, einmal in dem 
Helden der Handlung, dem vom Wege verirrten Simplicissimus, einmal 
in einem Spiegelbild, einem Helden der Phrase. 

Simplicissimus beschreibt ihn folgendermafen: “‘da kam ein einziger 
Mann daher, fein ehrbar gekleidet, der redte mit ihm selbst, und hatte 
mit seinem Meer-rohr, das er in Handen trug, ein seltzam Gefecht; Ich 
konte nichts anders verstehen, als daf er sagte: Ich will einmal die Welt 
straffen, es wolle mirs dann das grosse Numen nicht zugeben! Worauf 
ich muthmassete, es méchte etwan ein michtiger Fiirst seyn, der so 
verkleidter Weis herumb gienge, seiner Underthanen Leben und Sitten 
zu erkundigen.” Als Simplicissimus ihn anhalt, erkennt er seinen Irrtum: 
“wurde bald innen, daf ich an statt eines Fiirsten einen Phantasten 
gefangen hatte, der sich iiberstudirt, und in der Poéterey gewaltig ver- 
stiegen.” Es wird auch der Inhalt seiner Verstiegenheiten mitgeteilt: er 
wolle einen Teutschen Helden erwecken, der werde von einer Stadt zur 
anderen ziehen, von jeder zwei von den kliigsten und gelehrtesten Min- 
nern zu sich nehmen, aus denselben ein Parlament machen, die Stadte 
miteinander auf ewig zu vereinigen, die Leibeigenschaften samt allen 
Zéllen, Akzisen, Zinsen, Giilten und Umgeldern durch ganz Deutschland 
aufheben und solche Anstalten machen, daf man von Frondiensten, 
Wachestehen, Contributionen, Abtrigen, Kriegen noch von irgend- 
welcher Beschwerung des Volkes etwas wissen, sondern viel seliger als 
in den Elysischen Feldern leben werde. Auch in anderen Lindern wird 
er seinen Einflu8 ausiiben: “Die christlichen Kénige in Engeland, Schwe- 
den und Dennemarck werden, weil sie Teutschen Gebliits und Her- 
kommens: der in Hispania, Franckreich und Portugall aber, weil die Alte 
Teutschen selbige Lander hiebevor auch eingenommen und regiert haben, 
ihre Kronen, K6nigreich und incorporirte Linder, von der Teutschen 
Nation auf freyen Stiicken zu Lehen empfahen, und alsdenn wird, wie 
zu Augusti Zeiten, ein ewiger bestandiger Fried zwischen allen Vélckern 
in der ganzen Welt seyn.””?? 


27 Simplicissimus Teutsch, S. 214. 
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Um aber diesen Weltfrieden zu sichern, ist es vor allem nétig, die 
Ursachen fortwihrender Friedensbedrohungen: Glaubensspaltung, Pfaf- 
fenhetze und religiése Eifersucht, mit Stumpf und Stiel auszurotten. 
Mahnungen sollen die Beteiligten vorbereiten. ‘‘Alsdann wird er die aller- 
geistreichste, gelehrteste und frémmste Theologos von allen Orten und 
Enden her, auf allen Religionen zusammenbringen; solang dieses Con- 
cilium wihret, wird er in der gantzen Christenheit alle Glocken liuten, 
und damit das Christlich Volck zum Gebet an das héchste Numen ohn- 
ablassig anmahnen, und umb Sendung def Geistes der Warheit bitten 
lassen.”’ Geht die Sache nicht vorwarts, dann soll Hunger, zur Not auch 
Bedrohung mit dem Schwert die Leute dahin bringen, ‘‘da® sie ad rem 
schreiten, und mit ihren halsstarrigen falschen Meynungen, die Welt 
nicht mehr wie vor Alters foppen: nach erlangter Einigkeit wird er ein 
gro Jubelfest anstellen, und der gantzen Welt diese gelauterte Religion 
publiciren, und welcher alsdann darwider glaubt, den wird er mit 
Schwefel und Bech martyrisiren, oder einen solchen Ketzer mit Buxbaum 
bestecken, und dem Plutone zum Neuen Jahr schencken.’”® 

Wie die Umschreibung der Zielsetzung des Konzils ins Licherliche 
umbiegt, so verliuft auch die ganze Jupiterepisode in ein wenig appetit- 
liches Nachspiel. Es gibt eine ganze Literatur iiber diese Jupitersatire 
die, dariiber kann kein Zweifel sein, vom Dichter bewu&t und absichtlich 
an die pragnante Stelle im dritten Buch gesetzt wurde: sie hingt mit dem 
dramatischen Aufbau des Romans aufs innigste zusammen, beleuchtet 
also den Héhepunkt bezw. Tiefstand der dramaturgischen Kurve. Es 
kommt nun vor allem darauf an, die Trennung zwischen Ernst und 
Scherz zu finden. Die Technik des Verfassers, die Wahrheit mit Lachen 
zu sagen, erschwert dies. Die Fléhe und unflaitigen Schimpfwérter am 
Schlu8, aber auch der mit Buxbaum besteckte Ketzer gehéren ohne 
Zweifel zur Einkleidung. Wie steht es aber mit dem Konzil und der 
Utopie des ewigen Friedens? 

Das Mémpelgarder Religionsgesprich und die “Tuba Pacis” Berneg- 
gers stimmen zum ernsten Grundton, der in Grimmelshausens Darstel- 
lung unverkennbar ist. Es vertrigt sich aber ebensowenig mit der sati- 
rischen Darstellung des projizierten Konzils wie mit Grimmelshausens 
Lebensauffassung, wenn man den Optimismus des Grafen Friedrich von 
Wiirttemberg-Mémpelgard oder des StraSburger Spithumanisten auf 
den Simplicissimusdichter iibertragen wollte. Gesinnungsmifig war 
Grimmelshausen Pessimist: Erdengliick ist héchstens ein Wahn, das 
Leben eine Qual, begriindete Erwartung lift sich nur auf das Jenseits 
richten. Es ist wohl nicht Zufall, da® er eben am Schluf der Jupiterepi- 
sode spruchartig einen Lieblingsgedanken zum Ausdruck bringt: ‘‘Also 

28 Simplicissimus Teutsch, S. 217. 
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wurde ich bey Zeiten gewahr, da nichts bestindigers in der Welt ist, als 
die Unbestindigkeit selbsten.”’ Fiir ihn ist Religionseinigkeit genau so 
gut ein Wahn wie der ewige Friede. Die Vorbereitungen dazu werden 
einem Narren in den Mund gelegt, der sich als ein prahlerischer, unan- 
stindiger Phantast manifestiert. So wird sein Jupiter zu einer Parodie 
des Grafen Friedrich. Es ist wahrscheinlich, daf$ dabei Grimmelshausens 
Altersgenosse Georg von Wiirttemberg-Montbéliard Modell gestanden 
hat. 

Ein Sonderling war er ohne Zweifel. “L’obstination et la défiance,” 
sagt sein Biograph Tuefferd, “formaient le fond du caractére du prince 
George; aux idées les plus justes se trouvaient souvent alliées des bizar- 
reries qui rendaient sa conduite pleine de contradictions. Puisse la foudre 
du ciel embraser toutes les écoles de l’Allemagne! disait-il un jour dans les 
transports d’ une sainte colére; ce n’est qu’d ce moyen que la paix et la 
concorde pourront jamais renattre dans l’Empire!—Un prince destiné a 
régner, disait-il une autre fois, n’ a besoin de rien apprendre; la Provi- 
dence, en V'appelant au tréne, saura pourvoir a I’ instruction qui lui 
manque.’”** Damit bringt Tuefferd es in Zusammenhang, daf er gréblich 
die Erziehung seiner Kinder vernachlassigte: sein Sohn Leopold Eberhard 
konnte im Alter von elf Jahren weder lesen noch schreiben. ‘Chose 
extraordinaire,” fiigt er hinzu, “‘il lui fit apprendre plus tard l’arabe et 
étudier le Coran, dans lequel il contracta, sans doute, le goat de la poly- 
gamie.”’° 

Seine Tagesbeschaftigung scheint eigentiimlich genug gewesen zu sein: 
“Tl lisait chaque jour soixante chapitres de la Bible et récitait douze 
priéres, plus une oraison qu’il avait composée lui-méme et qui durait 
trois heures entiéres; il chantait douze cantiques; les dimanches, il re- 
doublait sa dévotion, chantait, priait et lisait deux fois plus.’ In seinem 
Tagebuch verzeichnete er gewissenhaft die Tage und Stunden, an denen 
er seine ehelichen Pflichten erfiillte, in einer anderen Schrift erzihlt er 
die Drangsale, die ihn seine Frau erleiden lief in einer Sprache, von der 
gesagt wird, sie sei von empérender Unziichtigkeit, “plus digne de I’ 
Arétin que d’ un homme pieux et moral.” 

Auch Ensfelder wei von dem Ehepaar wenig Gutes zu erzihlen: “La 
femme, qui était calviniste, s’obstingit 4 amener une fusion entre les deux 
églises protestantes, sans y réussir, comme on le pense bien; son époux 
était un parfait honnéte homme, mais bizarre, grand lecteur de la 
Bible, qu’il aurait lue en entier quinze cents fois, et luthérien rigide; il 
se croyait prédestiné 4 convertir sa femme, qui se fit luthérienne le 25 
décembre 1662.’’* Es la®t sich denken, da gelegentlich dieser Bekehrung, 





9 Tiiefferd, 390. © Tiiefferd, 389. 31 Tiiefferd, 389. 2 Reuf, m, 12. 
% Ensfelder, 102, FuSnote. 
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die von der Prinzessin selbst dffentlich gebrandmarkt wurde, von diesem 
sonderbaren Ehepaar im linksrheinischen Gebiet und dariiber hinaus oft 
genug die Rede gewesen sein wird. Schon die Art und Weise, wie der 
Graf seine Dienerschaft behandelte, mute dazu Veranlassung geben: 
“‘Aussit6t aprés avoir pris possession du comté de Montbéliard, le prince 
George fit, pour les gens de sa cour un réglement curieux. Aprés leur 
avoir recommandé de fréquents exercices religieux et la lecture de bons 
livres, il prescrit 4 ses domestiques males de ne point converser avec les 
filles; 4 celles-ci de fuir |’ entretien des hommes et de ne point écouter 
leurs sornettes; 4 son maitre d’hétel de tenir la serviette sous le bras 
quand il annonce que la table est servie, et de veiller 4 ce que la priére 
se fasse devant et aprés les repas; 4 toute sa domesticité haute et basse 
de porter honneur 4 Son Altesse et 4 Madame et de leur faire 4 chaque 
rencontre quatre révérences a |’ espagnole.”’™ 

Auch seine aufere Erscheinung war, wenn man die Erinnerungen der 
Madame de Montpensier glauben darf, geeignet Spott hervorzurufen: 
“‘Lorsque nous partimes de Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines, un petit souverain 
vint saluer le roi; C’était le prince de Montbéliard de Wiirtemberg; je 
l’ avais vu autrefois, 4 Paris, lorsqu’ il avait épousé Mademoiselle de 
Chatillon, fille du Maréchal. Il me parut affreux, habillé comme un 
maitre d’ école de village, sans épée, avec un méchant carosse noir, parce 
qu’il portait le deuil de |’ impératrice; ses chevaux avaient des housses 
noires juqu’ 4 terre et ses pages et laquais étaient vétus de jaune avec 
des garnitures de rubans rouges.”’* 

War Georg von Wiirttemberg-Mémpelgard ein Sonderling, nicht 
weniger war dies mit seinem einstigen Hofmeister und Reisegesellen 
Jesaias Rompler von Léwenhalt der Fall. Und zwar nicht blof in dem 
Sinne, da® seine sprachlich-orthographischen Wiinsche und Gewohn- 
heiten gewollt und unnatiirlich, persénlich tiberspitzt und sozial aussichts- 
los erscheinen, wie das auch bei Philipp von Zesen der Fall ist, sondern 
auch in seiner taglichen Erscheinung muf er etwas Auffalliges an sich 
gehabt haben. Auch Philipp von Zesen hat als “Junker Sausewind” den 
Spott literarischer Gegner erregt. Bei Rompler lag aber die Sache anders. 
Wollte Zesen in der Welt zu schnell vorankommen, indem er sich den 
Lebensgewohnheiten héherer Kreise,anzupassen suchte, Rompler war, 
wie es scheint, alles eher als ein Streber. Er wird seine Biederkeit zur 
Schau getragen und auch im tiaglichen Leben den “Wahrmund von der 
Tannen” nicht verleugnet haben. 

Das Generallandesarchiv in Karlsruhe bewahrt von der Hand der 
Prinzessin Elisabeth von Baden-Durlach (1620-92) einen Vierzeiler, 

* Tiiefferd, 387. % Tiiefferd, 388. 
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der die Gestalt Romplers scharf beleuchtet, indem sie aus dem Gesichts- 
punkt heraus, daf} nach seinem Tode ein Bediirfnis vorgelegen zu haben 
scheint nach seinem Grabe zu wallfahrten, eine Grabschrift entwirft: 

Bey leben galt ich nichts, man pflegt mein nur zu lachen. 

Jetz will man nach dem Todt mich gleichsam heilig machen. 

Da ist der Weltt gebrauch: bald wenig bald zu viel, 

Wie das Teiitsch Sprichwort laut, verderbet alle Spiel.* 


Rompler war nun einmal, daran ist nicht zu zweifeln, ein Ritter von 
der traurigen Gestalt. Die Art, wie sein jiingerer Gesinnungsgenosse 
Schneuber, dessen poetische Begabung und deutschsprachliches Wissen 
sicher hinter seinem Vorbild zuriickstanden, dessen gesellschaftlich nor- 
malere Anpassungsfahigkeit ihn aber besser in der Welt vorankommen 
lieB, iiber den Begriinder der Tannengesellschaft schrieb, kennzeichnet 
bei aller Schaétzung den Sonderling. Die gut gemeinte Grabschrift der 
Prinzessin Elisabeth verschirft dieses Bild. Das wichtigste Zeugnis in 
diesem Zusammenhang findet sich aber bei Grimmelshausens Brotherrn 
Dr. Johannes Kiiffer, dem StraSburger Mediziner und Herrn der Ullen- 
burg, auf welcher der stellenlos gewordene Schauenburgische Schaffner 
Anstellung als Burgvogt und Rentmeister fand. Das war eben zu der 
Zeit, als sich in Mémpelgard die aufsehenerregenden Ereignisse abspiel- 
ten, die den Regierungsantritt des Grafen Georg begleiteten und in der 
Druckschrift iiber die abgenétigte Konversion der Grifin Anna ihren 
Weg zum Publikum fanden. Es ist leicht méglich, daf} Grimmelshausen 
damals Rompler kennen gelernt hat. Kiiffer und er waren von der Uni- 
versitat her befreundet und werden sich auch spater ab und zu gesehen 
haben, denn Kiiffer war sowohl bei den Markgrafen von Baden-Durlach, 
wie bei den Wiirttembergern Leibarzt. In seiner Bibliothek fand Grim- 
melshausen auf alle Fille, wofern ihm das Buch nicht schon von friiher 
her bekannt war, den Gedichtband Romplers. Darin hat er ohne Zweifel 
das Huldigungsgedicht gelesen, womit sein Brotherr Rompler zu ehren 
gesucht hatte. Es ist unterschrieben: ‘“‘Rompler, dein so lang ich leb, 
aigner diener und trauester freiind Johannes Kiiefer, etlicher Fiirsten 
und Herren Leibmedicus.”’ Das Gedicht, das unter den Widmungsversen 
des Bandes sicher nicht das schlechteste ist, schildert in den Eingangs- 
zeilen, die deshalb hier zitiert werden, die isolierte Stellung Romplers, 
den Mangel an Erfolg, der sein Streben kennzeichnet: 


Es ist wahrhafftig zeit, da8 du dich nunmehr zeigest, 
Und weisest wa du weyst. Der Schweiger ist zwahr klug, 


* Faksimile nach dem Original aus dem Generallandesarchiv in Karlsruhe: “Tannen- 
gesellschaft,”’ 326. 
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Doch ist zur WeiSheit auch das schweigen nicht genug. 
Gedenckt wol iemand dein, wan du bestandig schweigest? 
Sih deine Folger an, die ich doch nicht darf nennen, 
Alweil ihr itiberwitz, und doppelt-harter sinn 

Legt beydes, danckbarkeit und angedencken hin: 

Fiir deinen Schuler will sich keiner mehr erkennen.*” 


In diesem Licht wird Grimmelshausen Rompler gesehen haben. Die 
Kenntnisnahme seiner Gedichte, die vielfach versifizierte Glaubenssitze 
sind, eine Glaubensiiberzeugtheit zum Ausdruck bringen, die Grimmels- 
hausens Sympathie unméglich hat haben kénnen, ein Ubergewicht des 
Verstandesmafigen iiber Gefiihlsinnigkeit kundgeben, das dem spiteren 
Simplicissimusdichter als Mangel an poetischer Begabung und Berufung 
hat vorkommen miissen, wird nicht dazu beigetragen haben die Beleuch- 
tung giinstiger zu machen. Man wei, daf das Dienstverhiltnis zwischen 
Kiiffer und Grimmelshausen mit einem Bruch endigte, und daf es mehr 
als wahrscheinlich ist, daf der “‘Simplicissimus Teutsch” im Doctor medi- 
cinae Canard eine Parodie auf den StraSburger Arzt enthilt. Einzelheiten 
in der Schilderung bieten dafiir reichlich Anhaltspunkte, gern benutzte 
Gelegenheiten, wo sich der Autor in anderen Schriften iiber Unzulang- 
lichkeiten der medizinischen Wissenschaft aufert, stiitzen die Auffas- 
sung, daf$ Grimmelshausen im Dr. Canard einen Typus hat schaffen 
wollen, fiir den er im Leben das Vorbild fand. 

Dies entspricht den allgemeinen Schaffensgesetzen des Simplicissimus- 
dichters. Zahlreich sind die Stellen, sowohl im “‘Teutschen Michel’’ wie 
auch sonst, aus denen sich entnehmen laé£t, da Grimmelshausen im 
Bereich des Sprachlichen gegen den Sprachgesellschaftler ahnliche Be- 
denken hatte wie gegen Canard im Medizinischen. Liegt es nicht nahe, 
da er im Leben diesen Typus in Rompler vorfand? Vergegenwiartigt 
man sich dabei, daf die Jupiter-Parodie eingeleitet wird mit der Be- 
schreibung: “‘wurde bald innen, daf ich an statt eines Fiir- 
steneinen Phantastengefangen hatte, der sich 
iiberstudirt, und in der Poéterey gewaltig ver- 
stiegen,” so kommt man leicht dazu die Zweieinheit Jupiter: 
Teutscher Held zuriickzufiihren auf Rompler als Verkiindiger und Georg 
von Wiirttemberg-Mémpelgard als projizierten Vollstrecker utopisti- 
scher Ideen. 

Zwischen Rompler und dem Grafen Georg einerseits, Bernegger und 
dem Grafen Friedrich anderseits diirfte also die Linie in der historischen 
Anregung laufen, die in der Jupiter-Episode Scherz und Ernst von ein- 


37 Erstes Gebiisch, S. 233. 
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ander trennt. Geschautes Leben, geschichtliche und aktuelle Wirklich- 
keit wird in den Dienst seiner Phantasieschépfung gestellt. Nicht blo® 
die Wahrsagerin von Soest, die im Aufbau des Romans motivisch neben 
Jupiter steht, ist historisch, auch Jupiter und vielleicht gar der Teutsche 
Held erheben sich von einem geschichtlichen Hintergrund. Wie der 
Gubernator Ramsay aus der Geschichte in den Roman eingegangen ist, 
so ist etwas vom Dr. Kiiffer darin aufgenommen, und noch distanzierter 
etwas von Jesaias Rompler von Léwenhalt und vielleicht sogar von 
Georg von Wiirttemberg-Mémpelgard. Nicht auf diese einzelnen Mo- 
tive kommt es an, wohl aber auf die Lebensnihe, die der Roman nicht 
blo8 suggeriert, sondern tatsiachlich auch hat; sie wird sich um so deut- 
licher offenbaren, je besser wir die Voraussetzungen kennen lernen. 

Es laft sich noch etwas anderes bemerken: in zunehmendem Mafe 
zeigt sich, daf} Grimmelshausen als bewuft schaffender Kiinstler be- 
stimmte Absichten verfolgte und daf er als erfahrener Mann, als weit- 
blickender Geist, als kundiger Gestalter iiber die Mittel verfiigte sie zu 
erreichen. Seine Gestaltungstechnik ist nichts weniger als naiv. Er wufte 
genau, worauf er zielte. Das ergibt sich auch aus der fiktiven Druckan- 
gabe Mémpelgard. Er war nun einmal bischéflich-straSburgischer Beam- 
ter, er hatte zum lutherischen Wiirttemberg amtlich manchmal recht 
unangenehme Beziehungen, er fiihlte sich als Glied einer laindlichen 
Schwarzwaldgemeinschaft und hegte eine Abneigung gegen stidtisches 
Wesen. Seine Erinnerungen an den vornehmen Stra$burger Arzt Dr. 
Kiiffer und den mit ihm verbundenen literarischen Kreis waren offenbar 
so unangenehm wie nur méglich. Zu ihnen gehérten “‘iiberstudirte und in 
der Poéterey gewaltig verstigene Phantasten,”’ deren Kunst ihm zu ge- 
schraubt und diirftig erschien, deren Hochmut ihn ohne Zweifel verletzte, 
deren Glaube ihm zu verstandesmafig abgezirkelt war. Er hafte alle 
Unnatur, er verwarf neue Moden im Leben, in der Sprache, in der Dich- 
tung. So wurde die Ortsangabe ‘‘Monpelgart” auf dem Titelblatt zum 
Symbol. Fiir einsichtsvolle Leser Siidwestdeutschlands war es die Hoch- 
burg des Protestantismus seit dem Augsburger Religionsfrieden und noch 
weiter zuriick. Wer eine Religionskarte von Deutschland mit den an- 
grenzenden Gebieten aus der Zeit betrachtet, sieht Strasbourg, Mont- 
béliard, Riquewihr und Horbourg als kalvinistische Einsprengsel von 
der Schweiz her in das ausgedehnte katholische Glaubensgebiet, das sich 
im Rheintal bis gegen Hessen und iiber die Donau hiniiber bis gegen 
Stuttgart, Tiibingen und Ulm ausdehnt. Noch lebte die Erinnerung an 
das Religionsgespraich von 1586, noch dauerte das Geriicht um die auf- 
sehenerregende Konversion der Grifin Anna de Montbéliard-Coligny. 
Es ist nunmehr sicher, daf die Angabe ‘‘Monpelgart” auf dem Titel- 
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blatt der Erstausgabe des “Abentheurlichen Simplicissimus Teutsch” 
aus dem Jahre 1669 ein Scherz des Verfassers ist, der in beabsichtigtem 
Gegensatz die Grundhaltung des Romans unterstreichen soll. Sogar der 


Verlagsort ist Satire. 
J. H. Scno.te 


Universiteit van Amsterdam 
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LIV 
HERDER, PERCY, AND THE SONG OF SONGS 


N view of the long-recognized influence of Thomas Percy’s Reliques 

of Ancient English Poetry upon Johann Gottfried Herder’s literary 
theory, especially upon his “Sturm und Drang” essays and Volkslieder, 
it comes as a surprise to note that Herder’s Lieder der Liebe (1778), con- 
taining his German translation of the Biblical Song of Songs as well as 
his commentary thereon, omits all reference to Percy’s earlier English 
translation and commentary, The Song of Solomon, Newly Translated 
from the Original Hebrew (1764). To be sure, Percy’s work (like Herder’s 
own) appeared anonymously. But in the eighteenth century there were 
ways of discovering the identity of anonymous writers, as both Percy 
and Herder knew to their chagrin. Yet in none of Herder’s works is there 
any reference to Percy’s Song of Solomon, and in none of his published 
letters is there any mention of the little book. When one considers 
Herder’s usual scholarly habit of documentation and his willingness to 
acknowledge sources, one must conclude that he was ignorant of Percy’s 
work. One can speak, naturally, of a permeating influence of the Religues 
on this work of Herder’s, as one can speak of such an influence on any of 
his writings. In fact, the thesis of the following pages is that this very 
influence, fused with a few others having the common denominator of 
folk-poetry, led Herder to a conception of the Song of Songs quite dif- 
ferent from that reached by Percy himself and strikingly similar to 
Percy’s theory in one point only: a negative attitude toward the theory 
of J. D. Michaelis, which was known to both.! The contrast between 
Herder’s and Percy’s views of the supposedly Solomonic Song of Songs 
throws an interesting light upon the critical approach of Herder to a 
document that could fit perfectly into his definition of poetry as “eine 
Welt- und Vélkergabe”’ and illustrates the peculiar use he made of the 
Reliques (along with some other, later works) in the support of his original 
theory of poetry, which differed so remarkably from that of Percy. 

The existence of works written independently by the two men, but 
dealing with the same subject, is particularly fortunate when one con- 
siders the external parallelism of their careers. Both were churchmen 
ambitious to rise in their respective churches; both rose to approximately 
the same eminence, Percy as Bishop of Dromore, Herder as General- 
Superintendent of Sachsen-Weimar (a dignity similar to that of a 
bishop) ; both were frequently concerned lest an interest in secular litera- 
ture should be misinterpreted by ecclesiastical authorities, and both 


1 Cf. Hans Hecht, T. Percy, R. Wood und J. D. Michaelis (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 
1933), pp. 6, 18, et passim. 
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therefore published under the seal of anonymity a number of books whose 
authorship was almost invariably disclosed. Finally, we might add, both 
were attracted to a purely literary examination of the Song of Songs be- 
cause that Biblical book was a subject of burning interest throughout the 
second half of the eighteenth century. 

In order to understand the status of critical opinion about the Song 
of Songs and to throw into relief the respective theories of Percy and 
Herder, it is necessary to summarize briefly the chief interpretations of 
earlier times. 

Even a brief glance at the history of this opinion shows that neither 
Jews nor Christians have been completely and uninterruptedly convinced 
of the canonicity of the Song of Songs. Originally admitted to the 
Hebrew canon because of a supposed allegorical meaning (the love of 
Yahwe for Israel) and because of its supposed authorship by King 
Solomon, the book was admitted to the Christian canon for the same 
reasons, except that Yahwe was replaced by Christ and Israel by His 
Church. Among the Jews, Philo and Josephus are said to have taken the 
song allegorically,? but there is no evidence that any rabbi so interpreted 
it before the first century of the Christian era.* Among Christians, 
Origen is generally regarded as the father of the corresponding Christian 
allegorical interpretation, although he undoubtedly had predecessors. He 
explained the book in two works, a shorter one composed in his youth 
and a longer commentary composed in his fifty-fifth year, i.e. approxi- 
mately in 240 a.p.‘ His work was followed by other authorities of the 
Church, possibly by St. Augustine, who wrote in De civitate Dei: 


Iam uero Canticum canticorum spiritalis quedam sanctarum est uoloptas men- 
tium in coniugio illius regis et reginz ciuitatis quod est Christus et ecclesia. Sed 
hec uoluptas allegoricis tegminibus inuoluta est... .° 


Thus Bernard de Clairvaux, the outstanding medieval commentator 
on the Song of Songs, was on solid ground when he wrote eighty-six 
sermons on the allegory, exhaustively treating every line up to verse 1 of 


chapter II. 
But almost immediately after the formation of the canon there was 


2 Herzogs Real-Encyklopddie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche (Stuttgart and Ham- 
burg, 1856), vt, s.v. ““Hohes Lied.” 

3 Cy. the introduction to Bernard de Clairvaux, Cantica Canticorum: Eighty-six Sermons 
on the Song of Solomon, edited and translated by Samuel J. Eales (London: E. Stock, 1895), 
pp. x-xiii. 

*R. P. Dom Remy Ceillier, Histoire générale des auteurs sacrés et ecclésiastiques, 2nd ed. 
(Paris: Vivés, 1859), m, 158-159. 

5S. Aurelit Augustini episcopi Hipponensis de Civitate Dei contra paganos Libri XXII, 
ed. J. E. C. Welldon (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,1924), 11, 300. 
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noticeable a tendency to question the inspiration of the book. In the 
first century A.D. the Rabbi Akiba ben Joseph was moved to defend it, 
presumably against attacks now lost and against a distinction already 
being made between this and other canonical writings. In his opinion, the 
Song was a most sacred book for Jews, although he did not apply the 
allegorical method.® Later, Ibn Ezra (1092-1169), in his commentary on 
the Megilloth, and Maimonides (1135-1204), in his More Nebukim, con- 
tinued the Jewish allegorical tradition; their works, though frequently 
condemned by Christians, undoubtedly reinforced the Christian allegori- 
cal interpretation. Among the Christians, Theodore of Mopsuestia 
brought charges against the canonicity of the book; these charges, con- 
tained in a book of which only unimportant fragments still exist, were 
not formally condemned until a century and a quarter after his death 
(in 429 a.D.), namely, at the Council of Constantinople in 553 a.p.’ 
Since the condemnation of Theodore’s theses by this council there have 
been few direct attacks from within the bosom of the Church, although 
there have been some variations in the manner of explaining the allegory. 
(Thus, whereas Origen interpreted the song to mean the love of Christ 
for the Church, St. Bonaventura regarded it as an allegory of the love 
of Christ for the individual Christian; late medieval commentators 
added a Mariological] allegory.) In this connection it is necessary to 
point out that the abandonment of the allegorical interpretation usually 
leads, in the orthodox Christian view, to some literal interpretation im- 
plying that the book should be removed from the canon. 

After Theodore the most powerful attack on the canonicity of the 
Song of Songs was supplied by Sebastian Castillio in his Psalterium 
reliquiaque sacrarum litterarum carmina (1547). When Luis de Leén, in 
his Traducci6n literal y declaracién del libro de los cantares de Salomén (first 
published in 1768, but written two centuries earlier), rejected all allego- 
ries and explained the book literally as a collection of ‘‘églogas,”’ he did 
not need to question its canonicity. Canonical status disappeared with 
the allegory. The discovery of Luis de Leén’s translation and commen- 
tary was responsible for putting a sudden end to the Spanish mystic’s 
famous controversy with Castro, and precipitated his incarceration by 
the Holy Office from 1572 to 1576.* 

6 Nathaniel Schmidt, The Messages of the Poets (New York: Scribners, 1911), pp. 217-218. 

7™ The CEcumenical Council of Constantinople, it should be noted, was less concerned 
with Theodore’s interpretation of the Song of Songs than with his involvement in the Nes- 
torian heresy. The anathematization of his beliefs was preceded by a long controversy be- 
tween the Emperor and Pope Vigilius. Cf. Carl Joseph von Hefele, Bishop of Rottenburg, 
Conciliengeschichte, 2nd ed. (Freiburg: Herder, 1857), 11, 871-893. 

® Cf. James Fitzmaurice-Kelley, Historia de la literatura espafiola, tr. Bonilla y San Mar- 
tin, 3rd ed. (Madrid, 1921), pp. 180-181. 
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Among Protestant Christians, Luther, in the preface to his translation 
of the book, stands alone with his interpretation of the Song of Songs as 
a political allegory, a glorification of the ideal conditions of King Solo- 
mon’s reign, when that king ruled under the guidance of the Most High. 
Likewise unique was the interpretation of Johannes Cocceius (Cogita- 
tiones de cantico canticorum Salomonis, Amsterdam, 1673), which treated 
the book as an historical allegory of the life of the Christian Church. Most 
Protestants, including many of Luther’s followers and most Calvinists, 
retained Origen’s view. In judging Herder’s extreme theory, it is well to 
note that Luther introduced the first historical-political interpretation of 
the book. 

Literal interpretations of the Song of Songs have maintained various 
hypotheses, without overtly raising the question of canonicity. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries interest was shifted from the ques- 
tion of canonicity to that of literary genre. Bossuet, in his Libri canti- 
corum Salomonis (1693), maintained the book to be an epithalamic poem 
divided into seven songs or cantos. He was followed by Robert Lowth, 
and eventually by Thomas Percy. Percy’s contribution to this theory 
was a contention that the work was dramatic in form—a thesis which 
had already been propounded by several writers on the continent, ® but 
apparently without Percy’s knowledge. None of these men questioned 
the divine inspiration or the authorship by King Solomon. The tacit 
consensus seems rather to have been that the age of the book justified its 
place in the canon. In the Enlightenment, however, theories based on 
the literary form of the Song of Songs were capable of being used for 
very secular purposes. A sufficiently established tradition of humanistic 
scholarship could, for instance, point out the close parallels between the 
Song of Songs and the idylls of Theocritus. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century philological comparisons convinced numerous writers 
that the book was much later than generally supposed, and these con- 
clusions undoubtedly bolstered the case of those extreme rationalists 
who were seeking the Natural Religion—which in the last analysis re- 
solved itself into pure Deism. On the other hand, the scholars of the 
Pietistic movement were not at all averse to using theological weapons 
against the established orthodox churches. Among the writers of this 

®* The Abbé Augustin Calmet (1672-1757) in his Dictionnaire historique, critique etc: 
(Paris, 1720) and in his Dissertations qui peuvent servir de prolégoménes a l’Ecriture Sainte 
(Paris, 1720), was the most notable. Cf. Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique (Paris: Letou- 
zey, 1937), mt, s.v. “Cantique de Cantiques.” Calmet had been preceded in this view by 
Caspar Sanctius (Commentarium in C.C., 1616) and by Laurentius Petrzus, whose metrical 
translation, C. C. Salomonis paraphrasi etc. (1640) not only arranged the work in dramatic 


form but also provided a musical setting. Cf. Nathaniel Schmidt, op. cit., 2220 ff., also 
Schmidt’s extensive bibliography. 
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persuasion we may place Hermann von der Hardt (1660-1727), whose 
manuscript work on the Song of Songs was found by Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing in the library of Wolfenbiittel. Von der Hardt, a noted Orientalist 
of his day, had studied under the famous Talmudist Esra Edzard, in 
Hamburg, had embraced Pietism in 1683, and had cooperated with 
Francke in establishing the center of Pietistic activities at Halle. He 
was, in other words, a religious opponent of that German Protestant 
orthodoxy which was striving to maintain the absolutistic status quo in 
religion and the state. Concerning this manuscript Lessing wrote to his 
brother Johann Gottlieb (Theophilus) Lessing on December 8, 1774: 


Weil ich aber hieraus sehe, da% dich noch das Hohelied beschiftiget, so muf ich 
dir doch etwas schicken, was mir hier unter den Handschriften der Bibliothek 
vor kurzen (sic) in die Hinde gekommen. Ich dachte dabey sogleich an dich. Es 
ist nehmlich eine ungedruckte Ubersetzung und Auslegung des Hohenliedes von 
dem wunderlichen Hardt, von dessen Hand wenigstens der Titel ist. Wegen 
der dramatischen Form des Hohenliedes ist er deiner Meinung: aber wegen der 
Auslegung wirst du schwerlich seiner seyn wollen. Er macht es zu einer bloSen 
Allegorie, unter welcher Vota reipublice pro regno judaico per Hyrcanum instau- 
rando eingekleidet waren. Wenn du deinen Commentar einmal drucken lissest, 
so kanst du diese Hardtsche Grille, wenn du es der Miihe werth hiltst, mit an- 
hingen. Nur muft du mir bey Gelegenheit das MS. selbst wiederschicken.'® 


Theophilus Lessing was at that time (1774) working on his Egloge 
regis Salomonis, which appeared in Leipzig in 1777, one year before 
Herder’s Lieder der Liebe; it was used by Herder in the latter work. The- 
ophilus Lessing was the one who for the first time asserted the essential 
disunity of the Song of Songs by maintaining it to be an anthology of 
erotic idylls comparable to those of Theocritus and Virgil. He did not go 
so far as to contend—as some modern critics do“—that the Song of 


10 G, E. Lessing, Sdmtliche Schriften, ed. Lachmann-Muncker (Leipzig: Géschen, 1907), 
xvi, 122. 

1 Cf. The Jewish Encyclopedia (New York, 1905), x1, s.v. “Song of Songs”’: “The date of 
the song is indicated by its literary form: the idyll is foreign to the Hebrew genius and points 
to the time when the Jews imitated Greek models (Theocritus and Bion).’”’ Also, Morris 
Jastrow, The Song of Songs, Being a Collection of Love Lyrics of Ancient Palestine (Phila- 
delphia : Lippincott, 1921), 10 ff.: ““The starting point in the case of the Song of Songs must, 
therefore, be to take the book for what it clearly is, a continuous ecstasy on the theme of 
sexual love.” One Protestant view is given in Herman Gunkel and Leopold Zscharnack, 
Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2nd ed. (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928), 11, s.v. “Hohes 
Lied”’: “Aus diesen Griinden kénnen wir die hohe sittliche Wertschiatzung 
des Hohenliedes nicht teilen, die es bei Herder und Goethe, als ein Strau® un- 
schuldiger Liebeslieder gefunden hat.” Meanwhile, The Catholic Encyclopedia, m, s.v. 
“Canticle of Canticles,” adheres to the allegorical view and adds: “‘At the present time most 
non-Catholics are strongly opposed to such an exposition; on the other hand, most Catho- 
lics accept the allegorical] interpretation of the book.” But at least one Protestant (Baptist) 
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Songs was late enough to have been influenced by Theocritus; on the 
contrary, he followed the lead of Anthony Blackwall (1674-1730) in 
The Sacred Classics Defended and Illustrated (1725) and of Samuel Wesley 
(1662-1735), father of John Wesley and teacher of Daniel Defoe, in the 
Dissertationes in Librum Jobi (1735) ; these had successively restated the 
thesis advanced by Charles-Claude Genest (1639-1730), namely that the 
Song of Songs is a collection of idylls that could have influenced Theoc- 
ritus. Both Blackwall and Wesley are dealt with in the letters of 
Theophilus Lessing and his more famous brother. 

Although Blackwall and Wesley may have been known to Thomas 
Percy in 1764, the latter’s Song of Solomon shows no evidence of such 
knowledge. Percy was, of course, ignorant of von der Hardt’s manuscript. 
Nor does he seem to have known any of the one hundred and seventy-one 
works of Johann Salomo Semler (1725-1791), theologian and higher 
critic greatly favored by the German ‘“‘Aufklarer,” who was definitely 
known to Theophilus Lessing and to Herder. Semler’s destructive exegesis 
and textual criticism, which appeared in numerous Dissertationes be- 
ginning in 1750, was historically relativistic in approach. It was concen- 
trated about a careful examination of both Old and New Testament 
canons, with sometimes devastating but frequently ephemeral results. 
Semler’s chief merit—one which endeared him to rationalists and 
Pietists alike—was his often expressed opinion that Christianity is not 
identical with Christian doctrine. Both before and after J. D. Michaelis 
he implied or stated frankly his disbelief in the inspiration of the Song 
of Songs—and of numerous other parts of both Testaments—to the great 
joy of the rationalists. Meanwhile, in England, the textual-critical work 
of Benjamin Kennicott (1718-1783), which began with The State of the 
Printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament (1753, translated into German 
by the rationalistic theologian A. W. Teller in 4756), was moving into 
the monumental Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum cum Variis Lectionibus, 
which was not finished until 1780. In the work of 1753 Kennicott had 
ventured the surmise that the Song of Songs was post-exilic. Percy, 
Theophilus Lessing, and Herder all knew of Kennicott’s work, but did 
not know what his final results were going to be. Actually, Kennicott’s 
magnum opus was destined to serve in Germany as a corrective to Sem- 
ler’s radicalism; but with regard to the Song of Songs he used linguistic 
evidence to maintain his earlier surmise. (Most modern commentaries 
point out that the relative pronoun used in the book is Aramaic.) Mean- 





commentator, Charles Walker Ray, in his The Song of Songs of the King and His Bride 
(Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1913) retains the Catholic view, 
which probably has much wider acceptance in orthodox Protestantism than the sources 
listed above would admit. 
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while other works specifically dealing with the Song of Songs testify to 
the great interest in this particular book of the Old Testament. Among 
these was one work known to both Percy and Herder and condemned by 
both, as also by Semler and Michaelis, namely, Thomas Harmer’s Out- 
lines of a New Commentary on Solomon’s Song (1768), which is the closest 
link between Percy’s and Herder’s versions of the Song of Songs.* Harmer’s 
work was occasioned by the appearance of Percy’s'® but gave a very poor 
report of the discussion that arose between Percy and Michaelis, and 
failed completely in the attempt to reconcile two irreconcilable opinions. 
Its lack of any conclusions whatever drew from Herder a scathing con- 
demnation in the Lieder der Liebe. 

Another work known and used by both Percy and Herder was of prime 
importance in the formation of the literary theories of both men; this 
was Robert Lowth’s De sacra poesi Hebreorum, Prealectiones X (1753), 
sufficiently known to modern readers of German literature as a work 
whose influence on Herder, and through Herder on Goethe, is clearly 
stated in the latter’s Dichtung und Wahrheit. In Germany, the impor- 
tance of Lowth’s book consisted largely in its esthetic approach to the 
Old Testament and in its appearance at a time when the post-Wolffian 
rationalists on the continent were attempting to build on Alexander 
Baumgarten’s Metaphysica and Atsthetica an esthetic system for a rising 
middle class. The Wolffian system had lacked an esthetics. Art was de- 
scribed as appealing to the lower faculties, which were regarded as too 
hopelessly muddled for logical treatment. Baumgarten had attempted to 
correct this state of affairs through his invention of an independent logic 
of the lower faculties and through the coining of the word esthetica to 
designate it. Lowth’s book, by applying principles of literary criticism 
to a body of writings (the Bible) known to all literate Germans, was re- 
ceived in Germany with great acclaim by such men as Nicolai, Mendels- 
sohn, Lessing, Abbt, Riedel, and other members of the Enlightenment too 
numerous to mention, as well as by such men as Herder and his followers. 
But it was J. D. Michaelis, the great Orientalist, who, in his Beurtheilung 
der Mittel, welche man anwendet, die ausgestorbene Hebriiische Sprache zu 
verstehen (1757), brought Lowth’s literary-critical method into agreement 
with the objects of the Enlightenment. In Michaelis’ interpretation it 
seemed that Lowth was saying: “The Old Testament is exsthetically 
beautiful, ergo, it need not be rejected as mere primitive superstition.” 

In dealing with the Song of Songs Lowth followed the opinion of 
Jacques Bénigne Bossuet, as has been mentioned. In his Libri canticorum 
Salomonis (1693) Bossuet had suggested a division of the Song into seven 
parts to accord with the seven days of the Hebrew marriage ceremonies. 


12 Hecht, op. cit., 2, 71. 13 Tbid., 5-6. 
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This view Percy now adopted, in his turn, and followed quite strictly in 
his translation and commentary of 1764. But just as he was completing 
his translation there appeared a new edition of Lowth’s fundamental! 
work, with notes by Michaelis which already foreshadowed the latter’s 
future exclusion of the Song of Songs from his German translation of the 
Bible. Michaelis denied the allegory on which its canonicity had rested 
for seventeen hundred years. As we have seen, this was nothing new, but 
it was very disturbing to Percy, who had to add a “Postscript”’ to his 
book and define his position on the question of the allegory, lest he be re- 
garded as agreeing with the interloper Michaelis. It had been his inten- 
tion all along to leave this matter strictly out of account and to investi- 
gate only the literal meaning from a purely literary point of view." 
But Michaelis now also denied that the poem was written on a nuptial 
occasion; thereby, as Percy says, ‘“‘Mr. Professor hath controverted the 
opinion, which is the basis of this whole work, viz. that the Song of 
Solomon is a nuptial poem, and describes the seven days of the nuptial 
feast.” 

Percy’s theory, briefly, is that the poem was written by King Solomon 
himself on the occasion of his margiage to “some very beautiful person” 
(p. xi); that the form is that of a dialogue divided into seven parts (pp. 
xiv—xvii), whose disposition the main body of the translation attempts 
to clarify; that in order to understand the allegory it is necessary first to 
understand the literal sense (p. vi). To elucidate this literal sense is 
according to the preface, the sole purpose of the book. But faced with 
Michaelis’ defection from Lowth, Percy takes a stand on the allegorical 
interpretation: 


Thus far we argue upon Mr. Michaelis’s own principles, who seems to contro- 
vert the received opinion of the poem’s being a sacred Allegory, and is inclined 
to look no farther than the literal meaning. But if it can be proved, or rendered 
probable, that the whole has a higher and more noble application, and that this 
elegant description of conjugal love is, after all, only a veil to shadow that divine 
and tender regard which subsists between the Redeemer and the souls of men, 
then we shall find additional reasons to account for all the beautiful peculiarities 
of this poem; then we shall see at once why the regal and pastoral characters are 
indiscriminately applied to that divine Bridegroom, who was at the same time 
both king and shepherd."* 


Thus, in spite of the secular intention of the preface, the postscript 
finds Percy forced to the orthodox position of St. Bonaventura, which, 


14 Thid., 10-12. 

18 (Thomas Percy), The Song of Solomon, Newly Translated from the Original Hebrew, 
with a Commentary and Annotations (London: Dodsley, 1764), pp. 99. 

16 Tbid., 103. 
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indeed, corresponded best with Percy’s fundamental conservatism. Pos- 
sibly this fact explains the further one that his little book passed un- 
noticed in the radical journals of Germany. 

But if his Song of Solomon was doomed in Germany to the limbo re- 
served by the rationalists for the orthodox, his Reliques, published three 
years later (in 1767), was most signally propelled to the paradise of the 
German “Stiirmer und Dringer.”’ Suffice it to say that in the minds of the 
younger generation led by Herder and Goethe the Reliques became fused 
with Mallet’s Northern Antiquities (translated into English by Percy 
himself, but less well known in Germany than the French original), with 
the Ossianic poems of James Macpherson, with the latent primitivism of 
a host of travel-books, finally, with the doctrine of the primitive revela- 
tion preached by Johann Georg Hamann and absorbed by Herder, to 
form what can only be called a theology of folk-literature. In the minds 
of Hamann and Herder—to a lesser extent in the mind of Goethe also 
—Percy’s Reliques, Mallet’s Nordic poetry, and Macpherson’s lugubrious 
Ossian became the bearers of a Northern primitive revelation, given by 
God to all primitive men, most particularly, however, to the ancient 
Hebrews. In numerous works of Hamann, whose style is shot through 
with the language of Luther’s translation of the Song of Songs, the first 
verse of the Gospel According to John is interpreted to mean the origin 
of all language and all poetry, simultaneously, in a mystical perfection 
from which all later poetry is a unilateral degeneration. To the young 
Herder, in turn, the poetry of the ancient Hebrews, as well as that of the 
ancient Greeks, and the living folk-poetry of all nations, must be regarded 
as inspired, because this entire body of language is primitive and, there- 
fore, closer to the first revelation of God himself. In Herder’s Aelteste 
Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts, for example, there are numerous specu- 
lations about the possibility of an even earlier revelation than that of the 
Hebrews—an Ur-Oriental revelation, as it were. (Hence his deep interest 
in the beginnings of Sanskrit studies and in the speculations of would-be 
Egyptologists.) The chief concern of Herder, then, was simply to present 
the Song of Songs—as he had already presented Genesis in his Aellteste 
Urkunde—as a primitive folksong, or anthology of folk-songs, in other 
words, as a more glorious (because ancient and Hebrew) equivalent of 
Percy’s Reliques. According to his theory of the ‘“Gesamtkunstwerk,” 
which he always maintained to be characteristic of all primitive culture, 
the matter of genre is unimportant in all early art-expressions;!’ primitive 
man sings, dances, acts, and preserves his history and folk customs, all in 


17 Cf. Wolfgang Nufer, Herders Ideen zur Verbindung von Poesie, Musik und Tanz (Berlin: 
E. Ebering, 1929) =Germanische Studien, Heft 74. 
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one undifferentiated action, which we can call a poem, which is, in fact, 
the only poetry. 

When we turn to his Lieder der Liebe, therefore, we can expect a much 
more unorthodox interpretation than that of Percy. And we find just 
that. Herder is completely unconcerned about the whole question of can- 
onicity. The book is the production of an ancient Oriental people, and 
that is enough: 


Aber warum steht denn das Lied inderBibel? Ich kann nicht anders 
antworten, als, warum steht Salomo in der Bibel und warum war er, der er 
war? Es ist ein abgeschmackter Wahn unsres Lustrums, daf die Bibel eine Spreu- 
tenne kahler Moralen und trockner Akroame seyn miiSe; weder die Natur noch 
sie selbst hat den Wahn genehmigt. In der Natur spricht Gott nicht vom Holz- 
katheder zu uns und so wollte er auch nicht in der Schrift zu uns sprechen; 
sondern durch Geschichte, durch Erfahrung, durch Ftihrung Eines Volks, dem 
ganzen Menschengeschlecht zum Vorbilde.'* 


To Michaelis’ eighteenth-century rationalistic morality Herder re- 
plies: 
Statt also mit heuchlerischer Kalte und ehrbarem Busenlicheln vorbeizugehn 
und sich zu segnen, wo mans gar nicht néthig hat und wo das Segnen selbst 
argert, laSet uns auch vielmehr aus dieser siiS'en Unschuld Saft der Arznei fiir 
unser krankes Jahrhundret bereiten, wo es ihm so noth thut.’® 


He has no patience with any allegorical interpretation whatever: 


Ich lese das Buch und finde in ihm selbst nicht den kleinsten Wink, nicht die 
mindeste Spur, daGein andrer Sinn ZweckdesBuchs, erster Wort- 
verstand Salomons gewesen wire. ... Im Leben Salomo’s finde ich zu die- 
sem andern Sinne, er solle nun historisch oder mystisch oder metaphysisch oder 
politisch seyn, noch weniger Grund; denn die Mystik war Salomons Weisheit 
nicht, noch weniger Metaphysik und scholastische Kirchengeschichte.”° 


He has no objection to the allegorical use or application (Anwendung) 
of the book by mystically minded persons—such a use is permissible 
metaphor. However, “es war nur Anwendung, sollte und konnte 
nur Anwendung bleiben.”™ 

He does not find the disunity of the book in any way deplorable (as 
Goethe was later to do under his influence). The name of Solomon— 
although that king did not write all the songs—is sufficient ‘“Bindung.”’ 
The important thing is that the songs all come from the Solomonic pe- 
riod and breathe the spirit of those times; they are, in other words, a 
genuine document. The individual songs are “ein Abdruck nehmlich von 


18 J. G. Herder, Saémmtliche Werke, ed. Bernhard Suphan (Berlin: Weidmann, 1877- 
1913), vim, 543. 19 Thid., 547. % Tbid., 552. ™ Jbid., 556. 
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dem Geschmack, vonder Liebe, vonder Uep pigkeit und 
Zier, wie sie zu Salomons Zeit, und sonst nimmer im Hebriischen Volk, 
lebten.””” 

Most characteristic is Herder’s attitude toward Michaelis, whose Ger- 
man translation of the Bible was appearing in installments at this time. 
In the very year 1778 appeared volume VII with Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes. But the Song of Songs was omitted from Michaelis’ canon. With 
this fact and with Michaelis’ notes on Lowth Herder was as discontented 
as Percy had been with the Note ad Lowth—but for a different reason. 
He writes with sovereign sarcasm: 


Dem grossen Bofuet wars ein Hochzeitlied Salomons in sieben Tagen; ein 
noch gliicklicherer Ausleger [Michaelis] verneinte dies, unter andern weil—von 
etwas, womit ich dies Papier nicht beflecken mag, darinn nicht gedacht werde, 
und ohne solches kénne kein Hochzeitlied bestehen, noch etwas dafiir erkannt 
werden. Er dichtete eine gliicklichere Hypothese, von einem Eheliede voll 
Orientalischer Liebesrainke, intrigues d’amour, Eifersucht, Brunst, Zank, Begier 
nach einer Nacht, wie sie zwar nicht bei uns, in unsern leider! einpaarigen Ehen, 
aber desto mehr in jenen Morgenlandischen Harems statt finde. . . .* 


Sie haben das Buch aus ihrem Kanon ruhig ausgeschlof£en, verbitten es vornehm- 
héflich, da& der beriihmteste Deutsche Uebersetzer es doch ja nicht Deutsch 
iibersetze und seine Bibel damit verunziere.... So stehts also mit dir, 
schéner Garte, liebe unschuldige Perle! 


And yet, in spite of this polemic against Michaelis, Herder adduced 
no reason why the book should be included in the canon. Furthermore, 
he himself rejected the epithalamic theory, as did Michaelis. Instead of 
answering Michaelis’ arguments, he ended his book with the reprint of 
a late Middle High German translation of the Song of Songs, a translation 
which was “vollig ohne Mystische Auslegung,” namely the 
manuscript published in 1752 by D. G. Schéber in Augsburg. We can 
pass over this reprint, merely noting it as another example of Herder’s 
interest in the Middle Ages and of his willingness to play off an un- 
spoiled mediaeval translation against Michaelis’ modern one. At a time 
when most educated Germans regarded the Middle Ages as a period of 
unrelieved barbarism, his inclusion of the Schéber manuscript was, of 
course, at least noteworthy. 

In its final form Herder’s book contains no ~ention of Ossian, and yet 
the ghost of that fictional bard is present in every sentence of the com- 
mentary in Lieder der Liebe. Possibly a fear of the accusation of extreme 
heterodoxy restrained him from printing in 1778 the following sentence 
from the 1776 manuscript of his work: 


2 Tbid., 535. % Tbid., 532. % Tbid., 533. 
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Selbst OGian, er mag nun dcht oder gliicklich nachgeahmt seyn, singt, wie 
alle Liebeslieder einfaltiger, unverkiinstelter Vélker in Téne des Hohenliedes.™ 


This deleted sentence is the key to Herder’s real opinion in the matter. 
In spite of the numerous rumors that Macpherson had forged his Os- 
sianic poems, Herder stuck to his admiration of them, with only a slight 
shift from his unqualified acceptance of the poems in Von deutscher Ari 
und Kunst (1773) and his reviews of Denis’ Ossian. Likewise, in spite of 
the mounting body of opinion that the Song of Songs was later than had 
been believed, he maintained with equal persistence its Solomonic an- 
tiquity. This obstinacy is part and parcel of the attitude which had led 
him earlier to attack (and even to suggest improvements in) Denis’ trans- 
lation of Macpherson, without having seen the English original.** In other 
words, Herder’s a priori conception of what primitive poetry should be 
was fully satisfied by Macpherson’s doleful lays, and he refused to change 
that conception. Like a new Tertullian, as it were, he ennunciated a new 
credo quia absurdum, and even when the work was most seriously ques- 
tioned he exclaimed an Augustinian O felix culpa! in his last writings on 
the Ossianic problem.?? 

In works written after his Lieder der Liebe Herder continued to 
bracket “Ossian” with the poetry of the Old Testament. In his Vom 
Geist der Ebriischen Poesie (1782-1787) he used a comparison of the Old 
Testament with Ossian and Homer to prove the high value of Hebrew 
poetry. That the poetry of the Hebrews is great because it is like Ossian 
may seem to us today to be a very inverted axiology, but it is one with 
which Herder hoped to convert aberrant rationalists to a proper respect 
for the Bible. 

Returning to the 1776 draft of the Lieder der Liebe, we find that the 
earlier draft is based on Herder’s own translation of the Song of Songs 
from the original Hebrew. Parts of his interlinear translation—he was 
a good Hebrew scholar—still exist in manuscript in the Nachlaf (if the 
Nachla® still exists). But the published Lieder der Liebe of 1778 shows 
substantial changes in phrasing. Haym first called attention to these 
changes and showed that all are in the direction of Luther’s German 
Bible.?* Undoubtedly Herder had, in spite of his errors about Ossian, a 
keen ear for good German. When he compared his own version with that 
of Luther he must have seen that Luther’s was poetically superior, and 
it is to his credit rather than to his discredit that, on recognizing the fact, 


% [bid., 591. 
* This striking fact has been completely established by Alexander Gillies’ Herder und 
Ossian (Berlin: Juncker und Diinnhaupt, 1933), pp. 9-36. 37 Thid., 101 et passim. 


*8 Rudolf Haym, Herder, nach Seinem Leben und seinen Werken dargestellt (Berlin: Gaert- 
ner, 1877-1885), m, 85. 
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he deliberately altered his own translation in order to vouchsafe to the 
Song of Songs a higher poetic value than his own scholarly translation 
could claim. Even here, however, the preconceived Herderian theory of 
language plays a part. Wherever possible, he introduced inversions, which 
in every one of his critical works are asserted to be characteristic of 
primitive poetry. 

Let me hasten to disclaim any competence to judge of the relative 
linguistic merits of Herder’s and Luther’s translations of the Song of 
Songs. The main point of the foregoing has been to contrast theories 
rather than to compare translations. And it should now be clear that 
Herder’s critical position with regard to the supposed Canticles of King 
Solomon was completely different from that of Percy, in spite of the 
great debt which the German owed to the Englishman’s Reliqgues—pos- 
sibly because of that great debt. In Germany, some sort of foundation 
had to be laid for an autonomous, creative, non-dogmatic, non- 
rationalistic literature. That Herder was not narrowly nationalistic in 
his striving toward this goal is evident from the international scope he 
gave to his Volkslieder, a work which was admittedly inspired by the 
Reliques. But an orthodox interpretation of the Song of Songs would have 
contributed nothing toward the advancement of Herder’s literary, his- 
torical, and social goals. Nor could any rationalistic interpretation, like 
that of Semler and Michaelis, have contributed except to a movement 
which Herder constantly branded as a rebirth of scholasticism. Faced 
with Michaelis’ radicalism, Percy had retreated into a conservatism from 
which only a pardonable interest in secular literature projected into view. 
Faced by the same stimulus, Herder produced a theory whose extreme 
unorthodoxy made Michaelis’ rationalizings appear pale and reactionary, 
but whose emphasis upon the autonomy of poetry broke through the 
bounds of theology on the one hand, and of “common sense” on the 
other, toward a most fruitful conception of the function of poetry in 
society. Of the theories, Herder’s is still the one from which modern 
scholarship about the Song of Songs proceeds. Indeed, there are those 
who today hold it with only minor variations,”® usually affecting the 
date of the composition of the Song. 

In the world of creative literature Herder’s Lieder der Liebe is one 
milestone on the way toward Goethe’s West-Ostlicher Diwan, as we can 
see from the poet’s notes and discussions on the latter work. One para- 


29 Schmidt, op. cit. ; Jastrow, op. cit.; Gunkel and Zscharnack, op. cit.; and W. G. Jordan, 
in Arthur S. Peake, ed., A Commentary on the Bible (London: T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1929), 
pp. 418-419, are among those who accept Herder’s theory with reservations as to the theo- 
logical value of the Song. One can say that practically all non-allegorical theories now held 
are forms of Herder’s main contention. 
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graph in particular shows how deeply Goethe had absorbed Herder’s 
highly original interpretation. Thus, after acknowledging his debt to 
Herder, and to Herder’s friend Eichhorn, Goethe writes: 


Wir verweilen sodann einen Augenblick bei dem hohen Lied, als dem Zartesten 
und Unnachahmlichsten, was uns von Ausdruck leidenschaftlicher, anmuthiger 
Liebe zugekommen. Wir beklagen freilich, da& uns die fragmentarisch durch- 
einandergeworfenen, iibereinander geschobenen Gedichte keinen vollen reinen 
Genu& gewihren und doch sind wir entziickt uns in jene Zustinde hinein zu 
ahnen, in welchen die Dichtenden gelebt. Durch und durch weht eine milde Luft 
des lieblichen Bezirks von Canaan; laindlich trauliche Verhiltnisse, Wein-, 
Garten-, und Gewiirzbau, etwas von. stidtischer Beschrinkung, sodann aber 
ein kéniglicher Hof, mit seinen Herrlichkeiten im Hintergrunde. Des Haupt- 
thema, jedoch, bleibt gliihende Neigung jugendlicher Herzen, die sich suchen 
finden, abstoSen, anziehen, unter mancherlei héchst einfachen Zustanden.*° 


Goethe himself attempted to translate the Song of Songs from the Vul- 
gate, but he soon gave up the work to turn to more independent creation. 
It is clear, however, that his concern—like Herder’s—was less with the 
place of the book in the Bible, or with its sectarian interpretation, than 
with its intrinsic poetic values. But Goethe did not share Herder’s 
Johannine mysticism, inherited from Hamann, whereby the primitive 
poetic revelation was in the beginning, was with God, and was God. 

RoBerT T. CLARK, JR. 

University of Texas 


3° Goethe, Werke, Weimar ed., vir, 7-8. 
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LV 
SWIFT AND KEATS 


WIFT’S influence on Keats has gone unrecognized although Keats 

refers to Swift in several of his letters, imitates his style on occasion, 
and, I believe, incorporates reminiscences of Swift’s work in at least five 
of his poems. The evidence to be given seeks to explain several hitherto 
unexplained references in Keats’s letters, to clarify a much-debated pas- 
sage in I Stood Tip-toe, and to show the persistence in Keats’s mind of 
a favorite image. Incidentally it reveals something about Keats’s meth- 
ods of composition; and it shows how Swift was regarded by Hazlitt, 
Keats, and their circle, calls attention to Keats’s early and long-continued 
interest in Homer (whose work he first knew in Pope’s translation), and 
indicates in Keats a catholicity of taste and an interest in satire to which 
perhaps more attention might be paid. 

There are several casual references to Swift and his work in Keats’s 
letters. On February 21, 1818, Keats wrote to his brothers, “I hear 
Hazlitt’s lectures regularly, his last was on Gray, Collins, Young &c., 
and he gave a very fine piece of discriminating Criticism on Swift, Vol- 
taire, and Rabelais.’ The criticism on Swift was, as might be expected, 
largely a discussion of Gulliver’s Travels.? Two years later, on January 17, 
1820, Keats mentioned Swift again in a letter to his sister-in-law (I quote 
the passage in full to avoid quoting parts of it separately to which I must 
refer later): 


I know three witty people all distinct in their excellence—Rice, Reynolds and 
Richards. Rice is the wisest, Reynolds the playfullest, Richards the out o’ the 
wayest. The first makes you laugh and think, the second makes you laugh and 
not think, the third puzzles your head—I admire the first, I enjoy the second, 
I stare at the third. The first is Claret, the second Ginger beer, the third Créme de 
Bzrapqmdrag. The first is inspired by Minerva, the second by Mercury, the 
third by Harlequin Epigram Esq’. ... The first is swiftean, the second Tom 
cribean,’ the third Shandean. . . .4 


These references show that Keats knew Swift. He would scarcely have 
praised Hazlitt’s remarks as “‘a very fine piece of discriminating Criti- 
cism”’ if he had not had his own ideas on the subject, nor would he have 
coined the Swiftean word “Bzrapqmdrag,” nor would he have used the 
adjective “‘swiftean.”’ Evidence will later be offered indicating that Keats 


1M. B. Forman, ed., The Letters of John Keats (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1935), p. 107. 

? See Lecture v1 of Lectures on the English Poets. 

3 A reference to Thomas Moore’s Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress. 

4 Forman, ed. cit., p. 454, 
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knew Swift’s work by 1815, but it may be taken for granted, I think, 
that Keats and his brothers, like many other English children, had read 
Swift’s classic in childhood. 

One of the most delightful of Keats’s allusions to Gulliver’s Travels 
appears in a letter which he wrote to Reynolds from Scotland, on July 11, 
1818: 


I’ll not run over the ground we have passed, that would be merely [nearly?} as 
bad as telling a dream—unless perhaps I do it in the manner of the Laputan 
printing press—that is I put down Mountains, Rivers Lakes, dells, Glens, Rocks, 
and Clouds, with beautiful enchanting, Gothic picturesque fine, delightful, 
enchanting, Grand, sublime—a few Blisters, &c.—and now you have our journey 
thus far... .5 


The “Laputan printing press” is obviously, it seems to me, a reference 
to the “Frame” of the Grand Academy of Lagado, described by Swift 
in Part III (“A Voyage to Laputa”’) of Gulliver’s Travels, chapter 5: 


He then led me to the frame, about the sides whereof all his pupils stood in ranks. 
It was twenty foot square, placed in the middle of the room. The superficies was 
composed of several bits of wood, about the bigness of a die, but some larger 
than others. They were all linked together by slender wires. These bits of wood 
were covered on every square with paper pasted on them, and on these papers 
were written all the words of their language, in their several moods, tenses, and 
declensions, but without any order. The professor then desired me to observe, 
for he was going to set his engine at work. The pupils at his command took each 
of them hold of an iron handle, whereof there were forty fixed round the edges 
of the frame; and giving them a sudden turn, the whole disposition of the words 
was entirely changed. 


The words which Keats proposed to put on the bits of wood were “‘Moun- 
tains, Rivers . . . beautiful, enchanting,” etc., and Reynolds could turn 
the crank as he pleased. 

More important than Keats’s allusion to the “Laputan printing press” 
is his reference to Homer in the first poem of his first volume of poems: 


The evening weather was so bright, and clear, 
That men of health were of unusual cheer; 
Stepping like Homer at the trumpet’s call, 

Or young Apollo on the pedestal.® 


But “Homer,” Professor H. W. Garrod objected, “was old and blind”; 
he suggested the word should be not “Homer” but “Honour.” Honour, 
he thought, could step at the trumpet’s call as an old and blind poet 


5 Ibid., p. 175. The peculiarities in capitalization and punctuation are Keats’s. 
® Vss. 215-218 of I Stood Tip-toe. 


7 “Three Passages of Keats,” London Times Literary Supplement, March 5, 1925, p. 156. 
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could not. Professor C. H. Herford suggested that “Homer” should read 
“Homer’s,”’ that is, the men of health described by Homer.* Miss Marga- 
ret Boddy thought the line reminiscent of Chapman’s Preface to the 
folio edition of Homer: “the captains by a herald willing all to go out 
that would . . . Homer, being a little child, said he would also [go]... .””® 
John Middleton Murry then put the stamp of his approval on Miss Bod- 
dy’s suggestion.!° 

There are, however, two difficulties about accepting her idea. First, 
though a trumpet is readily imagined, there is no mention of one in the 
quotation from Chapman. And again, Chapman is talking about Homer 
as a little child, whereas Keats is speaking of him as an adult, a “man of 
health.” The quotation from Chapman does not supply the source of 
these two essential images in the line from I Stood Tip-toe. And, as I 
shall indicate, the emendations suggested by Professors Garrod and Her- 
ford do not at all agree with what Keats intended to say, and did say. 

It does not appear to have been observed hitherto that the lines under 
discussion in J Stood Tip-toe are a modification of lines which Keats him- 
self had composed earlier in his Ode to Apollo, which was written in 
February, 1815 (I Stood Tip-toe was written almost two years later, in 
December, 1816). The first twelve lines of the Ode read: 


In thy western halls of gold 
When thou sittest in thy state, 
Bards, that erst sublimely told 
Heroic deeds, and sang of fate, 
With fervour seize their adamantine lyres, 
Whose chords are solid rays, and twinkle radiant fires. 


Here Homer with his nervous arms 
Strikes the twanging harp of war, 
And even the western splendour warms, 
While the trumpets sound afar: 
But, what creates the most intense surprise, 
His soul looks out through renovated eyes. 


Homer is not a child here, but a mature bard as in J Stood Tip-toe. 
“Nervous,” “strikes,” and “twanging harp of war” suggest a man of 
energetic health; the tenth line of the quotation given immediately above 
supplies the trumpets; Apollo appears with Homer in both poems; and 
Homer is shown, not old and blind, but vigorous, with “renovated” eyes. 
There is no doubt but that the lines about Homer in I Stood Tip-toe are 
an echo of the passage quoted above from the Ode to A pollo. 


8 [bid., March 12, 1925, p. 172. ® [bid., February 2, 1933, p. 76. 
10 Tbid., February 9, 1933, p. 92. 
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What, then, was the source of Keats’s conception in both poems? Con- 
sidering the fact that Keats had almost certainly been familiar with Gu/- 
liver’s Travels from childhood, and the fact that he referred to the work 
on at least two other occasions, it is not unreasonable to look there for 
his source. The parallel passage is to be found in Part m1 (from which 
Part, as has been shown, Keats took his allusion to the ‘““Laputan printing 
press”), Chapter 8. In the preceding chapter, Captain Gulliver explained 
that the Governor of Glubbdubdrib, ‘“‘the Island of Sorcerers or Ma- 
gicians,” “hath a power of calling whom he pleaseth from the dead . . .” 
Chapter 8 begins: 


Having a desire to see those ancients, who were most renowned for wit and learn- 
ing, I set apart one day on purpose. I proposed that Homer and Aristotle might 
appear at the head of all their commentators; but these were so numerous that 
some hundreds were forced to attend in the court, and outward rooms of the 
palace. I knew and could distinguish those two heroes at first sight, not only from 
the crowd, but from each other. Homer was the taller and comelier person of the 
two, walked very erect for one of his age, and his eyes were the most quick and 
piercing I ever beheld. 


Here, then, is the “man of health,” who walks erect, with “renovated 
eyes.” 

Apparently this passage in Gulliver’s Travels impressed Keats greatly. 
The eleventh line of the Ode to A pollo says as much: “But, what creates 
the most intense surprise, His soul looks out through renovated eyes.”’ 
We can sense the mingled astonishment and pleasure with which Keats 
read Swift’s account. It made so strong an impression upon him that he 
used it, I believe, not only for the Ode to A pollo and I Stood Tip-toe, but 
for his sonnet To Homer, written in 1818: 


So thou wast blind :—but then the veil was rent, 
For Jove uncurtain’d Heaven to let thee live. . . 
There is a budding morrow in midnight; 
There is a triple sight in blindness keen. . . 


Though in the sonnet the vision granted Homer is spiritual rather than 
physical, still in all three poems Keats is concerned with the same sub- 
ject, the renovation of Homer’s sight. 

It seems to me probable that Keats would not have been impressed 
by the passage in Gulliver’s Travels dealing with Homer if he had not 
had a somewhat special interest in Homer before he read Swift, that is, 
some time before 1815. If this is true, it means that Keats’s interest in 
Homer was originally aroused by Pope’s version, for Charles Cowden 
Clarke and Keats did not read Homer in Chapman’s translation until 
October, 1816. And in his account of that “memorable night” Clarke 
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says they read the most famous passages ‘‘as we had scrappily known 
them in Pope’s version.””"! Clarke may have known them “‘scrappily,”’ 
but they must have impressed Keats, and what he read in Gulliver’s 
Travels re-enforced the impression. 

If these suppositions are correct, they suggest that in the Chapman’s 
Homer sonnet, when Keats said, 


Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and beld, 


he did not mean that he had not read Homer before, but that he had not 
known Homer in a translation so good as Chapman’s. “Loud and bold” 
thus appears to be an indirect, depreciating reference to Pope, whose 
work both Clarke and Keats made fun of. Chapman, in contrast to Pope, 
was “loud and bold.” This interpretation, however, should not obscure 
the.fact that Keats had read and apparently had been impressed by 
Pope’s version before he saw Chapman’s. Also, if the suppositions in the 
preceding paragraph are correct, they suggest that Swift’s influence was 
present in the Chapman’s Homer sonnet. For here, too, Homer is pictured, 
not as old and blind, but as the apparently vigorous ruler of a kingdom. 
If Keats had had firmly fixed in his mind the common picture of Homer 
as blind and feeble, is it likely he would have spoken of the wide expanse 
“That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne’’? Swift, in the passage 
quoted, had depicted Homer as “renowned for wit and learning”’; he had 
called him a “hero,” a kingly figure, with ‘quick and piercing eyes,” in 
short, he had described Homer as one who might be the ‘“‘deep-brow’d” 
ruler of broad domains. 

Keats’s interest in Homer continued as the years passed,” and lasted 
to the end. As Keats prepared to leave England forever, he received a 
letter from Haydon which tells us that Keats still had in his possession 
Haydon’s copy of Chapman’s Homer."* I believe that Keats’s interest in 
Swift was similarly enduring. The famous “Twang dillo dee” passage in 
his letter to Georgiana Keats of January 13-28, 1820, seems to owe some- 
thing to Swift: 


Twang dillo dee. This you must know is the Amen to nonsense. ... Thieves 
and Murderers would gain rank in the world—for would any one of them have 
the poorness of spirit to condescend to be a Twang dillo dee—‘‘I have robb’d 
in many a dwelling house, I have kill’d many a fowl many a goose and many a 
Man,” (would such a gentleman say) but thank heaven I was never yet a Twang 
dillo dee. Some philosophers in the Moon who spy at our Globe as we do at 


1 See Sir Sidney Colvin, John Keats (New York: Scribner’s, 1917), p. 39. 
12 See Forman, ed. cit., pp. 137 and 193. 
18 Thid., p. 509. 
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theirs say that Twang dillo dee is written in large Letters on our Globe of Earth 
—They say the beginning of the T is just on the spot where London stands. . . . 
However I must be silent, these are dangerous times to libel a man, much more 
a world. 


The “philosophers” spying at our globe or at the moon are surely remi- 
niscent of the philosophers in “‘A Voyage to Laputa” (which I have given 
reasons for thinking Keats was thoroughly familiar with), Chapter 3, 
who “spend the greatest part of their lives in observing the celestial 
bodies, which they do by the assistance of glasses far excelling ours in 
goodness.” And a passage preceding this by only one page reads: 


By this oblique motion, the island is conveyed to different parts of the monarch’s 
dominions. To explain the manner of its progress, let AB represent a line drawn 
across the dominions of Balnibarbi . . . the island being over C.... 


Possibly Keats’s remark, “They say the beginning of the T is just on 
the spot where London stands,” is reminiscent of the above-quoted pas- 
sage in Swift. As a whole Keats’s ““Amen to nonsense” passage seems as 
like Swift as ““Bzrapqmdrag” is like his coined words;'* there are obvious 
differences, but there are similarities too. There are also other indications 
that in this same period Keats was thinking of Swift, for the very title 
of The Cap and Bells (the poem was written between November, 1819, 
and February, 1820) may be reminiscent of a phrase in Gulliver’s Travels,‘ 
the floating city which is the setting of the poem may have been inspired 
in part by Swift’s striking conception of the “Flying and Floating Is- 
land,’”? and the characters of Hum and Crafticant seem to owe some- 
thing to passages in Swift’s masterpiece.'* 


14 Thid., p. 455. 

15 M. B. Forman, in a communication to the London Times Literary Supplement, “Keats’s 
Amen to Nonsense,” July 6, 1933, p. 464, supplies the information that ““Twangdillo” was 
quite common as the refrain of a song fifty years ago, that it was the name of the fiddler in 
William Somerville’s Hobbinol, and that the O.E.D. cites two uses of the term. Possibly 
Keats had heard it, and perhaps even the phrase in full. My contention is that the passage 
as a whole is Swiftean. 

16 In Part m1 of Gulliver’s Travels, Chapter 6, Swift heaps scorn upon the informers who 
twist every word from its proper meaning. “For instance,” he says, “they can discover a 
close-stool to signify a privy council . . . a cap and bells, a favourite. . . . ” The “favourite” 
in The Cap and Bells may be Bertha of Canterbury. Since Keats apparently used material 
from Chapters 3, 5, 7, and 8, it is not unlikely that he remembered Swift’s use of “cap and 
bells” in Chapter 6. 

17 See the first three chapters of Part um of Gulliver’s Travels. 

18 When creating the astrologer Hum, Keats could scarcely have entirely forgotten 
Swift’s satire on astrologers and their ilk in ““A Voyage to Laputa.” And Crafticant is an 
informer (St. vr: “He’s Elfinan’s great state-spy militant”) and a hypocritical backbiter 
(St. x1). He prides himself on the acquisition of worthless knowledge (St. txxm: ““Mem.:— 
birds fly in the night”) and yet he knows little (St. vir: “Show him a mouse’s tail and he will 
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But, to conclude, one may turn from these details to the larger question 
of Keats’s general attitude toward Swift. There are two significant clues. 
In a passage which I have already quoted, Keats said that Rice was 
“wisest”; he made you “laugh and think’’; he was “‘claret’’; he was “‘in- 
spired by Minerva”—in short, he was “swiftean.” This is the highest 
praise, for both Rice and Swift. The abstemious may be somewhat sur- 
prised at the presence of “‘claret’’ in the list, but not when they remember 
Keats’s great fondness for this wine. “TI like Claret,’’ he wrote on one oc- 
casion: ‘“‘whenever I can have Claret I must drink it .. . For really ’tis 
so fine—it fills the mouth one’s mouth [sic] with a gushing freshness— 
then goes down cool and feverless...’* In three other passages he 
speaks of his partiality for claret. To him, then, “‘swiftean’”’ meant “cool” 
and “fresh”; it meant “wisest”; it referred to something that made him 
both “laugh and think.” 

The other clue is to be found in the lecture which Keats heard Hazlitt 
give. Hazlitt said: 


Whether the excellence of Gulliver’s Travels is in the conception or the execu- 
tion, is of little consequence; the power is somewhere, and it is a power that has 
moved the world. The power is not that of big words and vaunting common 
places. Swift left these to those who wanted them; and has done what his 
acuteness and intensity of mind alone could enable any one to conceive or to per- 
form. ... That he has done this with mathematical precision, with complete 
presence of mind and perfect keeping, in a manner that comes equally home to 
the understanding of the man and of the child, does not take away from the merit 
of the work or the genius of the author.?° 


This, Keats wrote, is ‘‘a very fine piece of discriminating Criticism,” and 
it is evident that he whole-heartedly shared Hazlitt’s admiration of Swift. 

Evidence has been given showing that Keats referred to Swift on at 
least three occasions in his letters,” and suggesting that there are echoes 





guess, With metaphysic swiftness, at the mouse”). For Swift’s treatment of spying and in- 
forming, see, e.g., Part 11, Chapter 6; and for his treatment of worthless “scientific’”’ pur- 
suits, see Chapters 4 and 5. 

19 Forman, ed. cit., p. 302. 

20 A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover, edd., Collected Works of Willliam Hazlitt (12 vols., 
London: J. M. Dent, 1902), v, 110. 

*1 There is at least one hidden, indirect allusion, suggesting that Keats’s interest in 
Swift was more pervasive than might be expected. In his journal letter begun on December 
16, 1818, to his brother George, Keats said: “I am looking into a Book of Dubois’s—he 
has written directions to the Players—one of them is very good. ‘In singing never mind the 
music—observe what time you please. It would be a pretty degradation indeed if you were 
obliged to confine your genius to the dull regularity of a fiddler—horse hair and cat’s guts— 
no, let him keep your time and play your tune—dodge him’.” (See Forman, ed. cit., p. 257.) 
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of Gulliver’s Travels in the Ode to A pollo, I Stood Tip-toe, the sonnet on 
Chapman’s Homer, the sonnet To Homer, and The Cap and Bells. li | 
am correct in seeing traces of Swift’s influence in these works, then that 
influence appeared in at least five of Keats’s poems, written over a period 
of five years. As a whole this study suggests that Swift was a not unim- 
portant influence on Keats, and it also shows something about the way 
in which Keats’s mind held for many years the images and phrases which 
had struck him strongly. It is probable that Keats did not re-read Swift 
between 1815 and 1820; yet in this period, according to a considerable 
body of evidence, he called up reminiscences of Gulliver’s Travels again 
and again. 
H. E. Briccs 
University of Southern California 





Keats’s reference to “fa Book of Dubois’s” has never, I think, been explained. In 1807 
Edward Dubois (1774-1850), a lawyer, art critic, editor, wit, and politician whom Keats 
met in 1817, had brought out My Pocket-Book. It appeared in a second and third edition in 
1808. The book contains an appendix in which Dubois pretended to print for the first time 
three newly discovered manuscripts of Swift’s, the third manuscript being the “Directions 
to Players” to which Keats refers and from which he quotes. 

There is another connection between Swift and this work by Dubois, for like Gulliver’s 
Travels, Dubois’s book is a satire on travellers’ tales, especially on Sir John Carr’s Stranger 
in Ireland. It is perhaps significant of Keats’s interest in Swift that the only part of Dubois’s 
book which seems to have impressed him pretends to be by Swift himself. Also, the fact that 
Keats enjoyed the “Directions to Players” is another indication of his taste for satire. 
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MAN AND BEAST: LAMARTINE’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO FRENCH ANIMAL LITERATURE 


HE development of French literature about animals has been studiec 

up to the year 1800.’ In the nineteenth century its character changed. 
Until then the story was chiefly one of philosophical debates about the 
souls of beasts, about anima] behavior—whether it be mechanical, instinc- 
tive, intelligent, sentimental,— the virtue and vice of animals, their in- 
feriority to or superiority over man. The second half of the 18th century 
saw the final defeat of animal mechanism and the general acceptance of 
the idea that animals suffer. Then a sentimental humanitarianism de- 
veloped which denounced hunting, meat-eating, vivisection, and any 
form of cruelty to animals. The idea that animals are the friends and 
servants of man became popular and with it the opinion that man owed 
them kindness and gratitude. Finally, cruelty to animals came to be 
looked upon as a menace to human society, and pleas were heard for 
legislation for the protection of animals.2 The approach to the subject 
was philosophical, didactic, sentimental. The great and original contri- 
bution of the 18th century was the formulation and wide support of an 
ethical principle. 

In the Romantic period the subject of animals ceqsed to be treated 
almost exclusively by theologians, philosophers, natural historians, and 
writers of conventional, witty or didactic verse, and was accepted in 
practice and theory as a worthy literary and poetic theme. The philo- 
sophical tendency persisted, it is true, but it was accompanied and colored 
by greater personal feeling and by the effort to derive artistic and dra- 
matic and satiric as well as sentimental or moral effects from the subject. 
Great writers then gave attention to it, and with this diversity of treat- 
ment, as the following examples indicate: Lamartine’s Jocelyn (1836); 
V. Hugo’s Melancholia, Part I written in 1846; Part II in 1855, but dated 


1G. Boas, The Happy Beast (Johns Hopkins Press, 1933); H. Hastings, Man and Beast in 
French Literature of the 18th Century, Johns Hopkins Series in Romance Literatures and 
Languages, xxvii (1936); L. Cohen-Rosenfield, From Beast Machine to Man Machine (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1941); H. Busson, “La Fontaine et l’Ame des bétes,”’ Reoue d’His- 
toire Littéraire (1935-36) ; Busson and Gohin, La Fontaine, Discours d Madame de la Sabliére, 
critical edition (Paris: Droz, 1938). The influence of French writers in England is discussed 
by Dix Harwood in his Love for Animals and how it Developed in Great Britain, Columbia 
University Dissertation (1928). The present essay is a part of a study of French animal lit- 
erature in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

2 The “loi Grammont” dates from July 6, 1850. A society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals was organized in Paris April 3, 1846. See below, note 6, for references to the earli- 
est expression of arguments popular in the eighteenth century. 
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by Hugo 1838,3 J’aime I’ araignée, written in 1855, dated by the poet 1842, 
Le Crapaud (1858); Vigny’s Le Loup (1843); George Sand’s La Mare au 
Diable (1846), the majestic scene of the plowman; various poems by 
Leconte de Lisle. Through the nineteenth century the theme has sur- 
vived to the present day, when we may say animal literature constitutes 
a minor genre in modern French literature. 

In 1931 Jaloux asked in the Nouvelles Littéraires (Feb. 21), “Is an 
animal literature being born?” and followed with the interesting ques- 
tion, ‘Are we tired of ourselves?” It does not take long to find that a 
significant place has been given to animals in contemporary literature. 
The second question is partly answered by the writings of Jean Giono, 
in which a lusty primitivism tells man, among other things, that he has 
something to gain from association with animals. Giono is concerned with 
the happiness and completeness of human lives. An observer of a mecha- 
nized and urban society which is harassed by nervous ills, fears, and 
disillusionment, he points out to us lost contacts with the natural world 
of which we are a part and tells us we must correct the tendency to 
physical and mental isolation from it and open our lives to the peace and 
comfort which nature and animals can give. Through Giono one sees 
alive in modern French literature the philosophical tendency which al- 
ways has characterized the French approach. One finds also a rich and 
colorful presentation of ideas to which Lamartine first gave life and 
meaning: the oneness of man with nature (which is the ultimate impres- 
sion conveyed by his pantheistic tendency to feel a universal spirit in all 
things which experience the vicissitudes of existence side by side),* and 
the benefit to man emotionally and psychologically of contact with his 
humble brothers. A modern critic sums up this attitude when he says, in 
a new section of the Mércure de France entitled ‘Chronique de la Na- 
ture,” “Le vrai humanisme n’est pas celui qui isole l">homme, mais celui 
qui replace l’homme dans le concert universel.’’ 

The investigation of Lamartine’s works to determine his contributions 


* Victor Hugo was very outspoken in his pity for animals in the long, fervent pages on 
cruelty to be found in Alpes and Pyrénées. That was in 1843. He antedated two of his poems 
in defense of animals, probably to indicate that his humanitarian feelings were active in 
1838. (Cf. Les Contemplations, Grands Ecrivains edition, 1, Ixi; m, 111-115, 264.) This action 
bears some relation to an evaluation of Lamartine’s influence: 1) it reveals a contemporary’s 
awareness of the appearance at a certain time of new life in an old theme, kindness to 
animals, and 2) it is a tacit admission of its importance through the desire to share in the 
revival. 

‘ Lamartine never tried to raise the beast to the level of man, or to degrade man. The 
effect of his view of the unity of nature, or pantheism, or ‘‘unanism,” whichever it be called, 
is to relate man’s life more closely to that of the world as a whole. Cf. notes 13, 18. 

5 Mércure de France, Feb. 1, 1940. 
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to the development of French animal literature reveals, first, a wealth 
of ideas very prevalent in the 18th century: all the sentimental humani- 
tarianism of the latter part of the century finds expression through him. 
He abhorred cruelty, rejected mechanism, approved of vegetarianism,’ 
and always considered animals as friends and servants. His ethical atti- 
tude is intellectually the same as that preached in the late 18th century; 
but it springs from a love and a true sympathy which the 18th century 
usually did not succeed in expressing. Certain passages of Jocelyn obvi- 
ously influenced his contemporaries: through them, although treating a 
familiar subject, he contributed ideas and particularly feelings of a very 
personal nature which were new and which are akin to those of the pres- 
ent day. 

Personal experience is the second great source of Lamartine’s ideas 


6 It must be remembered that the printed word throughout the ages speaks for and to 
only a small percentage of mankind, that much which was thought and felt was never writ- 
ten; yet we feel confident that the books of the past offer a fair notion of the chief concerns 
of men through the centuries and of their greater or less consciousness of moral isuses. In 
all ages men have been interested in animals and have written about them. Many of the 
ideas about animals expressed in France from the 16th century on had appeared in the 
Bible, the lives of the Saints, the literature of Greece and Rome. Brief accounts of their early 
existence will be found in Boas: op. cit.; in Hastings: op. cit., Introduction, p. 9, pp. 11-12, 
179-182, 242-243. In the eighteenth century the ideas, the long arguments which preceded 
the foundation of the moral principle of kindness to animals, were repeated in a veritable 
chorus, for the most part in the works of philosophers, to a much lesser degree in poetry. 

7 At the turn of the century there was a strong vegetarian movement in England and 
Germany, a weak one in France. It has been difficult to ascertain whether Lamartine was 
a vegetarian in practice. Charles Alexandre tells of his living as a Brahman, giving his best 
food to his pets. (Souvenirs sur Lamartine [Paris: Charpentier, 1884], p. 407.) Des Cognets 
says meat was rare at the family table. (La Vie intérieure de Lamartine (Paris: Mércure 
de France, 1913]). In an article in the Muse Frangaise (1925), pp. 418-428, on Lamar- 
tine’s vegetarianism, Des Cognets claims that he was converted to this diet after his trip 
to the Orient in 1832, at which time he was introduced to the literature of the Hindus, “Il 
s’est fait ermite vers la cinquantaine et, converti a la sobriété, sous ]’influence des Hindous 
et des Mahométans, il est devenu sobre comme l’habitant du désert” (p. 427). Lamartine, 
himself, gives a different picture. Mémoires inédits (1790-1815), (Paris: Hachette, 1881), 
pp. 27-28: here Lamartine says he was raised on a vegetarian diet and suffered when he 
first went away to school and had to eat meat. In the Confidences (N. Y.; Appleton, 1849), 
pp. 33-34, there is a long, vivid account of his mother’s teaching: “Ma mére était convain- 
cue, et j’ai gardé a cet égard ses convictions, que tuer les animaux pour se nourrir de leur 
chair . . . est une des plus déplorables et des plus honteuses infirmités de la condition hu- 
maine; .. . ” He then describes a visit with her to a slaughter house. In the Cours familier, 
11, 348, is a dramatic attack on meat eating and the merciless butchering of innocent ani- 
mals. The suggestion that horses be used for food leads the poet to predict that soon dogs 
will be included in the fare of mankind. The one precise statement of his own practice in 
the matter is in the Confidences: “Bien que la nécessité de se conformer aux conditions de la 
société od l’on vit m’ait fait depuis manger tout ce que le monde mange, j’ai conservé une 
répugnance raisonnée pour la chair cuite . . . ” (pp. 33, 34). 
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and emotion. He lived in the country most of his life and was always 
surrounded by pets. In the Cours familier he writes, ‘Quant 4 moi, mon 
cheval et mon chien, compagnons de la vie, me suffisaient pour remplir 
mes journées de courses vagues.”’*® In their reminiscences his friends de- 
scribe him as he liked to be painted: with a dog at his feet, or on his knees, 
riding with his “levrier” beside him; playing with his dogs; filling his 
plate at the table and passing it to the “levrettes”; sick in bed with dogs 
snuggled under the covers.* The loss of these companions was heart- 
breaking, and he once wrote these words: ‘‘Pauvre coeur de l’homme, i 
qui tout est necessaire de ce qu’il a aimé une fois, et qui a des larmes de 
la méme eau sur la perte d’un empire ou sur la perte d’un animal.” 
Inspired by a great love of nature" and of animals, Lamartine gave a 
place to animals in his work. Their réle became more important as time 
passed and he was increasingly conscious of his philosophy concerning 
them. 

Thus, in the poems of 1820 and 1823 animals figure little and only as 
part of a nostalgic scene or as background. Later, in the Harmonies 
Poétiques of 1830, they have a larger place and are more than details in 
a pastoral décor, as they are in bucolic poetry of earlier days. It is not a 
visual effect, the mere conventional creation of an authentic setting, 
which the poet obtains through them: he somehow, by the very vagueness 
and the suppression of physical detail, establishes an emotional bond be- 
tween them and man’s heart and mind. In the cheerful rustic scene at 
dawn the song of the birds lifts the spirit of the farmer as he goes to plow 
with his ox; the voices of man, child, and bird are mingled. The call of 
birds, the buzz of insects, the bleating of sheep, the characteristic flight 
of the swallow grazing the furrow or pond are essential details in the life 
of the countryman. In this world man and beast are creatures of God, 
both objects of his love, both loving him. The poet associates the flight 
of birds with the spirit’s turning toward God, and envies the winged 
creature. The presence of the animals brings gladness to the world; their 
absence brings sadness. The bareness of autumn, the silent hills, pale 
landscapes, shorn fields, the lone swallow skimming the marsh speak of 
winter and of death. In these scenes everything contributes to the poetic 


5 Cours familier (Paris, 1856-69), xxi, 85. Correspondance (Paris, Hachette, 1873), 1, 
32-33, 292; m, 161; rv, 42. 

® See the accounts mentioned in note 7, also H. de Lacretelle: Lamartine et ses amis (Paris, 
Dreyfous, 1878). 

10 From Raphaél. 

1! In the Cours, rv, 382, Lamartine says that after nature, religion made him a poet. 
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mood; the associations with the creatures have their part in its creation.” 
The poet expresses a personal sense of kinship with the world outside 
himself, and particularly of the joint existence of man and animal. This 
conception of the unity of nature is a recurring theme in his work, usually 
discussed as pantheism, although Lamartine was not a true pantheist."® 
In the Harmonies, the expression of an intimate sense of the fraternity 
of all that breathes is unemphatic, seemingly unconscious, and is ac- 
companied by the implication that the creatures enrich the life of man." 

From June 1832 until October 1833 Lamartine, deeply preoccupied 
with religious doubts, was travelling in the Near East and Holy Land. 
In 1835 Le Voyage en Orient was published. It contains a few descriptions 


12 See particularly: “Hymne du Matin,” “‘Pensée des Morts,” “Bénédiction de Dieu dans 
la Solitude,” “(Hymne de |’Enfant 4 son Reveil.”’ See also “‘La Vigne et la Maison.” 

13 In some rare cases Lamartine expressed unmistakably pantheistic ideas, as when he 
wrote in La Mort de Socrate (1823): 

Et qu’enfin dans le ciel, sur la terre, én tout lieu 

Tout est intelligent, tout vit, tout est un Dieu. 
This is quoted by M. Citoleux, Poésie philosophique du 19e siecle (Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 
1906), p. 263, who shows that Lamartine’s thought varied very much on this subject and 
that, in spite of his once saying, “all is God,” he really did not identify Creator and crea- 
tion, which true pantheism does. (Cf. Citoleux, p. 50, pp. 285-287.) In Les Contemporains 
(Paris, 1898), v1, M. Lemaitre notes the same confusion and contradiction in Lamartine’s 
pantheistic thought. 

4 Tn “Milly” the poet describes a visit to his childhood home. Like all men he finds 
memories flocking evoked by familiar sights and sounds. The ideas and emotions to be read 
into this poem are richer than might be expected and reveal the early experiencing of emo- 
tion toward animals. Even the creatures form a bond with the past, when they must have 
meant very much to him. He wants nothing to change the atmosphere of the place from 
that which it has eternally in his heart. “Tout s’y souvient de moi, tout m’y connait, tout 
m’aime.” And in his wish he paints the magic world of fascinating details which are the 
life and joy of a young child. Rather than see a selfish stranger in his home he would see it 
in ruins, but with flowers growing in the walks, a lizard asleep in the sun, a nightingale sing- 
ing in the garden, doves and sparrows nesting where innocent children used to be. When 
the human family has left the home, the creatures, humbler members of it, remain and pre- 
serve its spirit intact. Here, as elsewhere, Lamartine almost seems to turn away from im- 
perfect man to animals and birds whose innocence, goodness, and beauty are familiar to him, 
which here are his childhood and which harmonize with all his memories. He dreams of 
being buried here where the birds his sister introduced into the region will sing in his last 
sleep. Raphaél (1849) may be compared with the poem, “Milly,” for it contains very 
similar moods. Swallows are the only companions of the lonely Raphaél during his last 
days. “On voyait que son Ame repoussée ou sevrée des hommes, s’était réfugiée dans les 
animaux.” In his suffering he turns to animals for comfort and finds it. The swallows are 
also used here for their power to evoke memories of a past which the hero feels they share 
with him. In this way Lamartine brings the creatures into man’s life, reminding him that 
they are always living beside him through the years and changing scenes and in a sense 
belong to him and all that occurred in the time which has gone. 
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of animals," a famous portrait of an Arab horse,'* and brief mention of 
the kind treatment animals receive in the East.'” 

During these years Lamartine was planning and had begun the writing 
of Jocelyn, and it was probably in 1833-1834 that he made the first ac- 
quaintance with Hindu literature through his friend, the translator, 
Baron d’Eckstein. M. Citoleux shows that Lamartine underwent this 
influence between the years 1834-1838;'* and reveals his knowledge of 
Hindu literature to have been superficial and limited. 


8 Voyage en Orient, Euvres Completes (Paris, 1867), Vols. 6-7. Vol. 6, p. 56, wild horses; 
p. 175, birds; pp. 234 ff., Arabian horses; pp. 363-364, a pet jackal, “charmant animal .. . 
que je défendrais, comme une part de ma vie, au péril de mes jours.” Vol. 7, pp. 16, 218-219, 
intelligence of Arab horses; pp. 26-27, “l’oeil des chevaux arabes est une langue toute 
entiére....” 

16 Thid., pp. 234-235. “Il faut le voir . . . la téte entre les jambes, secouant sa longue cri- 
niére noire comme un parasol mobile....” In the Cours, 1, 170, the poet criticizes 
Buffon’s manner of description, but his own here is the same style. 

17 Tbid., Vol. 7, p. 442. The Turks live at peace with all the animate creation: trees, birds, 
dogs. In the streets one sees water dishes for dogs, and some men bequeath funds to sup- 
port animal pets after their death. This was known long before Lamartine’s time. Mon- 
taigne in his essay on cruelty refers to it and writes words which might be likened to Hindu 
kindness toward all which lives, and even inanimate objects. ““Mais quand je rencontre 
parmy les opinions plus moderees les discours qui essayent 4 montrer la prochaine ressem- 
blance de nous aux animaulx, et combien ils ont de part a nos plus grands privileges, et 
avecques combien de vraysemblance on nous les apparie, certes, i’en rabats beaucoup de 
nostre presumption, et me demets volontiers de cette royauté imaginaire qu’on nous donne 
sur les aultres creatures. Quand tout cela en serait a dire, si y a il un certain respect qui nous 
attache, et un general debvoir d’humanité, non aux bestes seulement qui ont vie et senti- 
ment, mais aux arbres mesmes et aux plantes. Nous debvons la iustice aux hommes, et la 
grace et la benignite aux aultres creatures qui en peuvent estre capables: il y a quelque 
commerce entre elles et nous, et quelque obligation mutuelle. Ie ne crains point a dire la 
tendresse de ma nature, si puerile, que ie ne puis pas bien refuser 4 mon chien la feste qu’il 
m’offre hors de saison, ou qu’il me demande. Les Turcs ont des aulmosnes et des hospitaulx 
pour les bestes.” Essais (Paris: Lefevre, 1823), m, 399-340. Voltaire had some knowledge 
of the Indian philosophy of transmigration, universal charity, and abstinence from meat, 
Essai sur les moeurs, article “Inde.” 

18 M. Citoleux sets down the facts concerning the first real knowledge of Hindu philoso- 
phy and literature in France in the first half of the nineteenth century. He then attempts to 
ascertain how much Lamartine knew about it and how early he made its acquaintance. 
From Lamartine’s correspondence Citoleux judges that he first read translations of Hindu 
poems between 1833 and 1834. When, in the Cours familier, Lamartine described his first 
discovery of Hindu poems, he gave no clue as to the date. Citoleux says that if Lamartine 
knew V. Cousin’s lectures on Indian philosophy of 1829, he made no use of their analysis 
of it. From the Védas (1854), of B. Saint-Hilaire, he drew only translations for the articles 
of the Cours, ignoring completely the commentaries which pointed out the inferiority of 
Hindu religion to the Christian on the grounds it led to pantheism. In the articles of the 
Cours, besides presenting “résumés” and translations, Lamartine attacked the doctrine of 
perfectibility, supporting his views by the Indian doctrine of suffering and expiation. 
M. Citoleux concludes that Lamartine’s knowledge of Hindu literature was limited to 
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Two themes prominent in Hindu philosophy were particularly attrac- 
tive to Lamartine: the doctrines of the unity of nature and of non- 
violence,* or avoidance of injury to the animal creation. It is reasonable 





d’Eckstein’s translations in Le Catholique, to conversations with d’Eckstein, to B. Saint- 
Hilaire’s Les V édas, to Hastings and Wilkins’s translation of the Bagavagita, and to Chezy’s 
translation of Sacountala. While writing Jocelyn, and La Chute d’un Ange, he had the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana in mind, although he had planned his long poems very early 
in his career. The Indian doctrines which most appealed to him were mysticism, non- 
violence, and expiation: metempsychosis he never accepted as a principle of philosophy, 
and pantheism he detested. 

There has been considerable interest in the question of Indian influences on Lamartine. 
For instance M. Lemaitre, in Les Contemporains, v1, 146, writes: “J’ai fait une découverte, 
en feuilletant /’Histoire de la littérature hindoue, du poéte excellent et de l’irréprochable 
bouddhiste Jean Lahor, c’est que la moitié des Harmonies de Lamartine sont tout simple- 
ment des hymnes védiques. Non qu’il ait imité les Védas; il est méme fort probable qu’il 
ne les connaissait point au moment oi il écrivait les Harmonies. Cet homme d’Orient (vous 
vous souvenez qu’il croyait fermement 4 ses origines orientales) a retrouvé cela tout seul.” 
In the interesting comparisons of short passages which reveal the pantheistic element in 
Lamartine’s thought there are unquestionable similarities in idea and vocabulary. There 
is also something closely related to Christian thought in Lamartine. It seems that it would 
be hardly possible to determine exactly the origin of Lamartine’s emotion when he con- 
templated the world. It is perhaps safe to say that it was personal, that it was nourished by 
the religion in which he was raised, and later intensified by the mysticism of the Eastern 
religion. Both Citoleux and Lemaitre are agreed that Lamartine’s thought was already 
formed before he discovered Hindu literature. 

On the other hand, M. Louis Buzzini in an article in the Nouvelles Littéraires, Septem- 
ber 20, 1930, claims that Lamartine knew a great deal of Hindu literature because it was 
available in translations. He prod es no proof, however, that Lamartine read these trans- 
lations and commentaries. Doubtless he based his claim that, “‘L’Inde, outre ses chefs 
d’ceuvre, avait donc révélé a l’Oriental Lamartine, poéte religieux par excellence, la charité 
envers la nature entiére,” upon the statement by Lamartine in the Cours, Entretien m1, 
“L’Inde m’avait révélé une plus large charité de l’esprit humain, la charité envers la nature 
entiére” (p. 220). Insofar as this concerns kindness to animals, it would be wholly incorrect 
to conclude that Lamartine learned it from the Hindus. All the evidence indicated that he 
was already a humanitarian; and his humanitarianism is such that one could easily ask 
whether he was not influenced rather by Wordsworth (Hart-Leap Well, Tribute to the 
Memory of a Dog, etc.). There is no conclusive proof of this, however. 

In his Lamartine and Romantic Unanism (Columbia University Press, 1940), Mr. Albert 
George discusses Hindu influence upon Lamartine and comes to the conclusion that his 

philosophy was more likely the result of Platonic ideas, French eighteenth century philoso- 
phy, and contemporary French searching for the absolute, and for some unifying principle. 

19 The doctrine of metempsychosis probably lay behind the doctrine of non-violence. 
The Védas prescribed animal sacrifice and such sacrifices exist even today. See Sir Ch. 
Eliot: Hinduism and Buddhism (London: Arnold, 1921), 1, lvi-lvii. The epics also speak of 
meat eating. Pity for animals is foreign to the ancient Hindu philosophy, and the Brah- 
mans followed the principle of non-violence from a desire to remain pure of the stain of the 
world. Thus in the beginning it had its roots in self-interest. See A. Schweitzer, Les Grands 
penseurs de l’Inde (Paris: Payot, 1936), chapter 5. The Janist sect made non-violence, or 
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to believe that the discovery of these principles stirred Lamartine and 
caused him to write more consciously about his attitude toward animals 
and to ascribe more importance to his own personal philosophy. It is, 
however, impossible to believe that in the 1830’s Lamartine for the first 
time became a humanitarian through his discovery of Hindu philosophy, 
as M. Buzzini’s article might lead one to suppose. The following evidence 
contradicts that supposition: 1) the known experience of the poet’s earlier 
years; 2) his account of his mother’s teaching of kindness to animals; 
3) our knowledge (Lanson: M éditations Poétiques, Introduction) that he 
read between 1808 and 1810 these authors who wrote in praise of or in de- 
fense of animals: Chateaubriand, Montaigne, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
La Fontaine, Bérquin, Madame Genlis, Pluche, Buffon, Madame Des- 
houliéres, Delille, Rousseau, le Marquis d’Argens, Voltaire, and two Eng- 
lishmen, Thomson and Sterne;?® 4) the fact that when he does rise to the 
defense of animals most of the details of his arguments are those de- 
veloped persistently during the 18th century in France; 5) finally, the 
fact that the pantheistic tendency to suppress all barriers between man 
and animals and even the rest of nature appeared in 1821-23." 

Before taking up Jocelyn, which shows the first clear evidence of the 
effect of Hindu literature, it will be interesting to examine the evidence 
of the “entretiens” of the Cours familier, where Lamartine relates his 
first emotion upon reading Hindu poems.” Only one of the four chapters 
contains any discussion of the effect upon him of the discovery of the 
philosophy of non-violence. In a moral tale, quite conventional and self- 
conscious, the poet tells of killing a deer, though feeling remorse, and 
then of approaching the dying beast. It addressed reproaches to him, 
“... avec des yeuz ot nageaient des Jarmes. Je n’oublierai jamais ce 
regard auquel |’étonnement, la douleur, la mort inattendue semblaient 
donner des profondeurs humaines de sentiment aussi intelligibles que des 
paroles; ....’’ After finishing the creature off with another shot, Lamar- 
tine cast his gun aside and wept. Even his dog seemed overcome by his 
master’s grief. (This is an original detail: intercommunication of emotion.) 
While he waited for the arrival of a shepherd to remove the carcass, 





“ahimsa,” a supreme commandment, and through them the principle acquired a higher 
ethical quality. Bouddha took from Janism the doctrine of “‘ahimsa” and founded it upon 
pity; although he called for avoidance of injury rather than for positive action to alleviate 
animal suffering. 

20 The account quoted in note 7 on vegetarianism was written in 1849. Undoubtedly 
colored in retrospect, all its details recall previous outbursts and especially that of Mercier 
in the Ta‘leau de Paris (1783). The fact that he wrote about the slaughter house so late 
does not disprove his early indoctrination. 

1 Citoleux: op. cit., p. 306. 

Cours, Vol. 1, Entretien mm, pp. 208-211, the ecstasy; pp. 212-220, episode of the deer. 
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Lamartine took out of his pocket an English translation of a Sanskrit 
text and read the tale of the man who refused to enter Heaven without 
his dog. This made him feel the holiness of the doctrine which forbids 
not only the murder of animals, but even “le mépris des animaux, ces 
compagnons et ces hétes de notre habitation terrestre, hOtes dont nous 
devons compte 4 notre Pére commun, comme des étres supérieurs d’intel- 
ligence et de force doivent compte des étres inférieurs qui leur sont 
soumis.”’ These words recal] previous moral arguments. Lamartine con- 
tinues by saying he adored this brotherhood of all that breathes and feels 
and renounced forever the brutal sport of hunting.” The tale he read 
was from the Mahabharata.™ After the death of his brothers, King Yud- 
hishthira arrives at the gate of Heaven and is told he will see them there. 
Then he speaks of his dog: “This dog, O lord of the Past and the Present, 
is exceedingly devoted to me. He should go with me. My heart is full of 
compassion for him!” He is then told to cast off the dog, for there will 
be no cruelty in that act. Yudhishthira refuses to cast off one who is so 
devoted to him and argues thus: “It has been said that the abandonment 
of one that is devoted is infinitely sinful. It is equal to the sin that one 
incurs by slaying a Brahmana. Hence, O great Indra, I shall not abandon 
this dog today from desire of my happiness! Even this is my vow steadily 
pursued, viz., that I never give up a person that is terrified, nor one that 
is devoted to me, nor one that seeks my protection . . . nor one that has 
come to me, nor one that is weak in protecting oneself, nor one that is 
solicitous of life.’’ Finally, ““Hearing these words of King Yudhishthira 
the just, [the dog became transformed into] the deity of Righteous- 
ness ...’’ Thus the king won a very high rank in Heaven: the spotlight 
here is on the King rather than, as in Jocelyn, on the dog. 

Immediate evidence of the effect of this story is to be seen in Jocelyn, 
in the stirring defense of the dog, friend of the friendless.* In his moun- 
tain home Jocelyn lives surrounded by a world in which men have little 
place. It is, however, richly peopled with animals, companions with whom 


%3 Hunting is a sport which seems incompatible with kindness to animals. It can only be 
said that, apparently, people who were kind to animals hunted and kind people hunt today 
without any qualms. In France disapproval of hunting is to be found in Montaigne, in the 
Correspondance of Grimm and Diderot (Nov. 1756); in the Encyclopédie, article, “Chasse” 
by Diderot, In Beaurieu: Eléve de Ja Nature, 1771 edition, 11, 177; in Roucher: Les Mois 
(1777), u, ix; in Delille: L’Homme des Champs (1800), (2uvres (Paris: Michaud, 1824], vm, 
pp. 224-227). 

24 Mahabharata, Calcutta, Bharata Press, 10 vols (1895). Vol. 10, Mahaprasthanika 
Parva, section 3. 

% Guillemin, H.: Le Jocelyn de Lamartine (Paris, Boivin), p. 51, gives dates of composi- 
tion of different parts of the poem. It was composed between 1832 and 1835; the passages 
on the dog and the “laboureurs” were written in the fall of 1835. 
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he lives in harmony and peace. He is awakened by the lark; about him 
live chamois, deer, squirrels. He hears the songs of many birds, hears the 
flight of gilded insects, the buzz of wings. Watching the flocks below is 
one of his chief pleasures. Spring is described by reference to the crea- 
tures, the nightingale, the nesting birds. Fall’s chief events are the ap- 
pearance of the red and blue bird, the young eaglet, the fight of a swan 
and falcon over the lake, the fall of their bloody feathers, the gathering 
of crows for a caucus, the doe in her winter coat. At Valneige the hermit’s 
family is large; some sleep in the shady grass, others sun themselves; 
some lick salt along the wall, others peck in the grass and straw. Spar- 
rows and swallows skim the water of the trough. 

In the episode of the ““Laboureurs” the animals are actors in the great 
drama of man’s life. All the family of man, including the dog and ox, 
share in the tilling of the soil. The oxen lurch forward drawing the plow; 
behind, the peasant and his wife hurry over the broken ground to keep 
up; all arrive breathless at the furrow’s end. As they work the blackbird 
flies over, and at noon the cricket chirps. There is an epic quality in this 
story which tells man’s dependence upon the earth for his life, and pre- 
sents the interdependence and mutual sympathy of man and beast as 
that between man and his servant-friend.** Twice Lamartine tried to 
render the atmosphere as well as the picture of the tilling of the soil. 
After a description and analysis of the painting by Léopold Robert called 
“Les Moissonneurs,”’ he said of the oxen, “On aime ces deux colosses 
apprivoisés qui souffrent |’ardeur du jour et qui semblent jouir de souf- 
frir pour l’homme. Ils sentent leur dignité et font corps avec la famille 
humaine.’”’ The word “‘dignité” reveals here one element of the poet’s 
thought. He recognized a natural dignity in animals and taught that 
man should not scornfully look upon them. 

The friendship between man and animal is most movingly described 
in those passages devoted to the dog. A childhood companion, a “lev- 
rette,” is thus remembered, 

a a ee au museau de gazelle, 
Au poil ondé de soie, au cou de tourterelle, 
A loeil profond et doux comme un regard humain.* 


Observations about the quality of expression of animals’ eyes, which have 
already been seen above, are peculiar to Lamartine, and disclose the 
source of some of his emotion concerning their spirits and feelings.*® This 


26 Composed in the fall of 1835. 

27 Cours, vit, 38. Cf. also v, 182, 190, the character of Didier’s four oxen. Cf. also G. Sand, 
La Mare au Diable. 

*8 (Euvres (Paris: Gosselin, 1842), Vol. rv, epoque 3, p. 120. 

29 Cf. Pierre Loti: Livre de la pitié et de la mort (Paris: Levy, 1891), pp. 49-50. “J’ai vu 
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“Jevrette’’ had been Jocelyn’s devoted shadow, and the poet describes 
all the behavior so familiar to those who have owned similar pets, par- 
ticularly the flattering greeting to the homecoming master. The dog 
rushed to greet him, 


Se jetait sur mes pieds comme sur une proie,*° 
M’enfermait en courant dans des cercles de joie. 


The dog even seemed to read the man’s thoughts. 


Ma joie ou ma tristesse en son oeil retracée™ 
N’était qu’un seul rayon d’une double pensée. 


Toward the end of the poem Jocelyn unexpectedly meets Laurence, 
whom he had loved, and he is heartbroken to discover the tragic life she 
is leading. When he returns home alone with this grief in his heart, his 
dog’s bark first greets him, and when the silent servant has let him into 
the house, the dog joyfully welcomes him and finally lies at his feet gazing 
with mute adoration into his eyes. The love and sympathy thus expressed 
by an animal move Jocelyn as the human tenderness it replaces would, 
and he breaks into tears. This description in detail of the communication 
of feeling and understanding between dog and man is unique. Then, he 
writes: 

N’avoir que ce seul coeur 4 |’unisson du votre 

Ou ce que vous sentez se refléte en un autre, 

Que cet oeil qui vous voit partir ou demeurer, 

Qui sans savoir vos pleurs vous regarde pleurer, 

Que cet oeil sur la terre oi votre oeil se repose, 

A qui, si vous manquiez manquerait quelque chose, 
Ah! c’est affreux peut-¢tre! eh bien!, c’est encor doux!™ 


The dog has really filled the place of a human friend. In the grip of his 
deep emotion Jocelyn next addresses his dog expressing the conviction 
that God would not destroy the love, the sympathy, the divine spark, 
which animates him. The king in the Mahabharata refused Heaven if 
his dog was excluded; Jocelyn says he would not be ashamed to appear 
before God with a dog. This can be taken to mean that Lamartine grants 
immortality to the dog’s spirit because it is capable of love and devotion. 
(I again call attention to the fact that the emphasis is on the dog’s virtue 
in Jocelyn, while in the Mahabharata it is on the man’s virtue.) Lamar- 





souvent, avec une sorte d’inquiétude infiniment triste l’Ame des bétes m’apparaitre au fond 
de leurs yeux; .. . J’ai peut-¢tre eu plus de pitié encore pour ces Ames des bétes que pour 
celles de mes fréres, parce qu’elles sont sans paroles et incapables de sortir de leur demi-nuit, 
surtout parce qu’elles sont plus humbles et plus dédaignées.” 

3° (Euores, tv, 121. 3 Tbid. % Jocelyn, E-uvres, tv, 277-278. 
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tine’s opinion is a trifle more positive than that of the philosopher, 
Charles Bonnet, who cautiously, fearfully, suggested that he would like 
to hope that some kind of immortality awaited animal souls to compen- 
sate for their sufferings in this world. 

In the following passage those lines which express original persona] 
feelings are in italics, and it will be seen that they concern the spiritual! 
communication between man and beast, the response of love and sym- 
pathy of which the dog is capable. Lines which repeat ideas already 
familiar in France are marked with an asterisk. This will serve to indicate 
the ample source of Lamartine’s philosophy, outside the Mahabharata 
episode. 


O mon chien! Dieu seul sait la distance entre nous, 
Seul il sait quel degré de l’échelle de 1’étre* 

Sépare ton instinct de l’Ame de ton maitre;* 

Mais seul il sait aussi par quel secret rapport 

Tu vis de son regard et tu meurs de sa mort,* 

Et par quelle pitié pour nos coeurs il te donne 

Pour aimer encor ceux que n’aime plus personne. 
Aussi, pauvre animal, quoiqu’ 4 terre couché,* 
Jamais d’un sot dédain mon pied ne t’a touché, 
Jamais d’un mot brutal contristant ta tendresse 
Mon coeur n’a repoussé ta touchante caresse*. 
Mais toujours, ah! toujours en toi j’ai respecté* 
De ton maitre et du mien I’ineffable bonté,* 
Comme on doit respecter sa moindre créature,* 
Frére 4 quelque degré qu’ait voulu la nature!™* 
Ah! mon pauvre Fido, quand, tes yeux sur les miens, 
Le silence comprend nos muets entretiens ; 

Quand au bord de mon lit, épiant si je veille, 

Un souffle inégal de mon sein te réveille ; 

Que lisant ma tristesse en mes yeux obscurcis 

Dans les plis de mon front tu cherches mes soucis, 
Et que pour la distraire attirant ma pensée, 

Tu mords plus tendrement la main vers toi baissée ; 
Que, comme un clair miroir, ma joie ou mon chagrin 
Rend ton oeil fraternel inquiet ou serein; 

Que |’4me en toi se léve avec tant d’évidence,* 

Et que l'amour encor passe V’intelligence ; 

Non tu n’est pas du coeur la vaine illusion,* 

Du sentiment humain une derision, 


33 Essai de psychologie, 1754-1755, vit. In England in the eighteenth century the immor- 
tality of brute souls was conceded or defended by several persons: John Hildrop, Soame 
Jenyns, Copel Berrow, Richard Dean, Anna Seward. 

* This recalls St. Francis of Assisi. 
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Un corps organisé qu’anime une caresse,* 
Automate trompeur de vie et de tendresse!* 

Non! quand ce sentiment s’éteindra dans tes yeux, 
Il se ranimera dans je ne sais quels cieux. 

De ce qui s’aima tant, la tendre sympathie, 

Homme ou plante, jamais ne meurt anéantie: 

Dieu la brise un instant, mais pour la réunir; 

Son sein est assez grand pour nous tous contenir! 


The dog understands man and senses his mood and loves him with de- 
votion. He can be no automaton: Lamartine rejects mechanism, not 
only because it conflicts with his views of the love and justice of the 
Creator, but because it robs us of one rich source of emotion. At this 
climax of his long poem he demonstrates al) that a humble beast can give 
to man in his need, points out the benefit man derives from thus sharing 
his joy and sorrow, and gives dignity to the relationship by making the 
dog’s love a divine spark.™ 

The attitude revealed by Lamartine’s verse and prose thus far, and 
which grew from an unconscious to a conscious philosophy, is supported 
by passages from the Cours familier. The world is full of friends for the 
man who has eyes to see and a heart to feel, says the following charming 
excerpt :* 


Nul ne sait, 4 moins d’avoir été bouvier, pasteur, soldat, chasseur, ou solitaire 
comme moi, combien il y a d’amitié entre les animaux et leur maitre. . . . Depuis 
le cheval et le chien jusqu’a l’oiseau, et depuis l’oiseau jusqu’a |’insecte, nous 
négligeons des milliers d’amis. Vous savez que moi je ne néglige pas ces amitiés, 
et que de la loge du dogue de basse-cour a |’étable du chevrier, et de l’étable au 
mur du jardin ou je m’assieds au soleil, connus des souris d’espalier, des belettes 
au museau flaireur, des rainettes 4 la voix d’argent, ces clochettes du troupeau 
souterrain, et des lézards, ces curieux aux fenétres qui sortent la téte de toutes 
les fentes, j’ai des relations et des sentiments partout. 


There is the story of the pétre Dutemps, who was blind, to whom the 
creatures were guide, clock and almanac. His donkey led him and took 


% A touching thing is the spectacle of the dog consoling man and of the animal trusting 
a human being. The poet envisages an ideal relationship between the two, and its nature is 
clear in the lines from La Chute d’ un Ange (1838), where non-violence is preached and beast 
intelligence and soul are defended. 
Ne les enchainez pas serviles et farouches. 
Avec des mors de fer ne brisez pas leurs bouches, 
Ne les écrasez pas sous de trop lourds fardeaux, 
Qu’ils vous léchent la main et vous prétent leur dos. 
(Gwores (Paris: Gosselin, 1842], v, viii, 242.) 
% Cours familier, 111, 196. 
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care that he came to no harm. He sat in the sun, listened to the bees, 
knew the flight of all the insects, the step of all the little creatures. The 
cuckoo sang, it was March, he knew; the blackbird whistled, it was April; 
the nightingale, maybug, grasshopper, thrush, and “bergeronette’’ al! 
told him of the progress of the seasons.*” 

From his own experience Lamartine knew that animals communicate 
a soothing calm which has power to heal a man’s spirit when it is wounded 
or weary, whether he be sick of human vileness, or be seeking escape from 
troubles of his own heart and mind. It is a desperate gesture when man 
turns from his kind to seek goodness in the brute. This is, however, a 
familiar thing in French animal literature (see Montaigne’s A pologie de 
Raymond de Sebonde for the first great popular presentation of praise of 
the wisdom of animals in imitation of the ancients), and writers some- 
times turned from the scene of human failing to point somewhat un- 
critically, it is true, to the goodness of animals. But the idea of deriving 
consolation and even a cure from the presence of animals is unusual, as 
it is specifically stated by Lamartine for the first time. Whatever one 
thinks of the sentimentality of the conception, he cannot fail to under- 
stand the appreciation of the consolation offered by the pure soul of the 
animal and the criticism of humanity implied in the following lines, a 
description of the cattle wading in the long grass in the Jura mountains. 


Toute la paix des steppes oi elles vivent est dans leurs yeux; ils sont bleus comme 
le ciel . . . leur profondeur n’a point d’abimes comme les yeux humains. 
On ne peut pas se lasser de les regarder; on n’y voit qu’intelligence, sécurité, 
innocence, résignation a la destinée, amitié pour l’homme. Tel devait étre le 
regard de tous les yeux dans le jardin de félicité, avant que le soupgon et la ruse 
fussent entrés.... Dés mon enfance j’aurais passeé des journées entiéres 4 me 
mirer dans ces larges yeux des vaches ou des boeufs au paturage, et j’y trouve en- 
core aujourd’hui une paix communicative qui me purifie le coeur et |’esprit.** 


Lamartine, a man of feeling who loved nature and animals and never 
felt man stooped when he accepted the trust or worship of the creatures, 
granted animals a respected place in man’s sentimental life and even 
saw a psychological value for man through his contact with them. He 
admitted them to an increasingly important place in his work, and, in 
discussing and analyzing poetry, recognized their value as a poetic 
theme.** 

The poet looks out over a broad plain given over to crops to feed 


7 [bid., 111, 223-224. 

88 Ibid., v1, 427-428. Cf. also “Milly” and “Raphaél” for a tendency to turn from man to 
seek solace in the company of animals. 

%9 I[bid., 1, 250. It is very fully described here: the lark, cricket, wind are poetic because 
they stir emotion. 
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thousands of men. Where is the poetry in this scene? he asks. It is per- 
haps the most useless thing which is most poetic, and he points to the 
lark fluttering over the waving grain, it is “‘. .. le fol soudain et effa- 
rouché d’une alouette fouettée du vent, qui s’éléve tout 4 coup de cet 
océan d’épis jaunes, pour aller chanter on ne sait quel petit hymne de 
vie dans le ciel, et qui redescend aprés avoir donné cette joie a |’oreille 
de ses petits, caches dans le chaume; ou bien le cri strident du grillon 
qui cuit au soleil sur la terre aride; ou le bruissement sec et métallique 
des pailles d’épis . . .”” These are poetic, he adds, because they are beauti- 
ful and arouse emotion; and he continues, “Je vous défie de chanter le 
champ de blé, la meule de gerbes, le sac de froment; cela se compte, cela 
ne se chante pas.” He includes with the lark the rustling wheat field, but 
rejects the notion of its utility. 

Sentiment and sensation were to him two most important elements of 
poetry. “‘C’est a la fois sentiment et sensation, esprit et matiére . . . idée 
pour l’esprit, sentiment pour l’4me, image pour |’imagination, et musique 
pour l’oreille.”’*° Sentiment and sensation: there is much of the former 
and little of the latter in Lamartine’s work, if one disregards the music 
of verse as contributing to sensation. It is true, he wrote of the songs of 
birds, the voices of sheep and dogs, the sound of bells, of the wind, and 
the streams. Fragrances evoke memories, but he does not name them pre- 
cisely. He appreciated the silky coat of fawn and dog; he described mo- 
tions graceful to the eye, particularly the flight of birds. But he did not 
catalogue, he did not draw portraits. Of the naturalist Buffon, he said, 
“Buffon décrit et n’émeut jamais.’ He preferred the method of Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre, who placed the living creatures against their 
natural background and included touching descriptions of their behavior, 
and of Audubon, the American ornithologist. It is surprising, therefore, 
that there is such an absence of color and line in his work. He did not 
see things even as did Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, and in the realm of 
sensation limits us to sound and motion, and practically never describes 
appearances.” 


49 Méditations Poétiques, Grands Ecrivains Edition, “Des destinées de la poésie” seconde 
préface, p. 387. 4“! Cours familier, 11, 170. 

# While discussing Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and Audubon, Lamartine makes the pre- 
diction, which has certainly been fulfilled, that the time is coming when there will be a closer 
union of science and literature. (Cours. 1, 170.) In the 18th volume of the Cours familier 
(pp. 221 ff.) there is a long discussion of Aristotle 4 propos of natural history. In this sec- 
tion Lamartine deplores the fact that Aristotle and Buffon described the bodies of animals 
and neglected what he calls “la partie intellectuelle de leurs moeurs.” He continues by say- 
ing that if he had the talent and financial backing necessary, he would like to undertake a 
great work in which he would sing the praises of the Creator, “nous oserions entreprendre 
cette oeuvre et chanter ainsi le cantique plus complet de la création, le spiritualisme de 
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On the other hand, everything centers in sentiment; and it is love for 
animals and sentiment which account for what is most personal and 
fresh in Lamartine, as when he looks in the depths of animals’ eyes and 
recognizes that his dog reads his heart and mind to the extent of per- 
ceiving and sharing his joy or sorrow; when he relates man’s existence 
to that of animals by some life principle common to all; when he wishes 
to believe the creature which is capable of love and devotion has an im- 
mortal spirit; when he sees a way to learn peace through association with 
animals. Lamartine does not merely look upon man’s life as a part of a 
larger whole in which animals are included, or say what man’s attitude 
should be toward animals, although this is important in his work. He 
makes us feel these things as he does. Nor does he simply see in animals 
a mora] worth and give dignity to the affectionate relationship between 
them and man. He goes much farther than anyone before him in France 
when he expresses the view that man’s happiness and emotional life may 
be enriched by the charm and grace, the peace and simplicity, the com- 
panionship and devotion of animals. They offer one way of escape for 
man from man. He could have said with Giono’s Bobi, “II y a une grande 
joie qui nous vient des bétes.’ Certainly he felt that there takes place 
a definite communication of calm and sympathy from beast to man, and 
that man needs what his humble brother can give. 

It should now be evident that Lamartine’s philosophy about animals 
was affected by several things: personal experience and emotion, the dis- 
cussions of the 18th century, Hindu non-violence and charity toward all 
the creation, and contemporary humanitarian movements.“ The influ- 
ence of Hindu philosophy should not be exaggerated; it gave added im- 
petus to the poet to express feelings and principles already his. That part 
of his philosophy which is most personal and original—the development 
given to the ideas of the communication between man and beast, of the 
emotional satisfaction to man of animal companionship, of the goodness 
of animals, of the benefit to man of the calmness and placidity radiating 
from some animals—is not unrelated to some modern thought on this 





Vhistoire naturelle.” There follows a long appreciation of the virtues and devotion of ani- 
mals in which he claims they choose between desire and duty; there is another attack on an- 
imal mechanism. Mechanists, he says, “proclament l’athéisme, non de Dieu, mais des senti- 
ments et des idées.” 

* Giono: Que ma joie demeure (Paris: Grasset, 1935), p. 82. 

“* The attitude represented by Lamartine and other enthusiastic humanitarians was not 
shared by all contemporaries. It is apropos to note again that Lamartine, although humani- 
tarian, enjoyed hunting and also ate meat. Few people have avoided such contradictions. 
Today we do not consider ourselves immoral or inhuman because we profess kindness to 
animals and yet hunt, slaughter, and eat animals. 
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matter. For instance, it is only a few steps to Giono’s idea that animals 
communicate their joy to man, and that the example of their simple, 
instinctive existence is a valuable reminder that health and happiness 
for man (who sometimes does not consider himself an animal) are de- 
pendent upon a wholesome, natural physical existence. 

Lamartine does not go so far as the modern primitivist, that goes with- 

out saying, but on this point he belongs in the line of thought which 
culminated in the turbulent 20th century with the following rule for hap- 
piness: 
... l’essentiel sera d’aimer ces champs et ces bois et tout leur peuple: de re- 
trouver... cette partie de notre nature qui nous est commune avec les bétes 
et les arbres. Oui, l’humilité, non pas de descendre aux bétes, mais de s’approcher 
des bétes. . . . La condition de notre bonheur et de notre salut, c’est de reprendre 
ce grand et puissant enracinement dans la terre . . . de s’efiorcer de vivre en état 
d’alliance avec la création. 


Because it expresses exactly the attitude toward animals we know to 
have been Lamartine’s, because it recognizes a spiritua] response to man 
on the part of the brute, I quote this observation in conclusion: 


Il y a, dans tout animal, une lueur préte a s’éveiller pour peu que l’homme le 
désire; il y a surtout une puissance d’abandon et de confiance en l’homme qui 
est bien la chose la plus bouleversante, et 4 quoi pourtant nous restons presque 
toujours indifferérents.” 


HESTER HASTINGS 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


 Y. Florenne, Mércure de France, Dec. 1, 1939, p. 262. 
 Tbid., Feb. 1, 1940. 
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ON ESPRONCEDA’S PERSONALITY p 
Ww 
WO schools of thought exist today concerning the Byronic attitude d 
revealed in Espronceda’s works: the traditional school declares that te 
it is a reflection of the rebellious, irreligious, Bohemian character of the g 
poet, while the new school believes that Espronceda deliberately acted al 
and wrote in such a way as to make the public think that he was a te 
dangerous rebel, merely to cast an aura of romanticism about his own h 
person. According to the latter critics, Espronceda was playing a part or o 
maintaining a pose.! They claim that his friends knowingly contributed h 
to the false portrait and that their accounts of Espronceda’s disdain for a 
conventionality—which are taken quite literally by the traditional school’ h 
—are but fabrications intended to foster a legend. Hence the new critics ¥ 
give no credence to Ferrer del Rio’s statement that Espronceda was de- ti 
picting himself in the hero of El estudiante de Salamanca® or Escosura’s 
implication that Byron’s romantic adventures and disordered existence li 


influenced profoundly Espronceda’s fiery soul, “not less naturally rebel- 
lious against the common rules of life.’’ 
‘me =) The new school contends that because skepticism, belief in material- h 
a 3 istic progress, romanticism, and Bohemianism were in the air, Espron- q 
ceda conformed to that pattern: f 


Procur6é seguir los gustos de aquella sociedad, sabiendo demonstrar en la apa- 0 
riencia que era todo lo que convenfa ser para lucir. . . Siendo un petimetre in- 
ofensivo, represent6 a las mil maravillas el papel de revolucionario y de bohemio, 
siendo un buen catélico—aunque al uso—pasaba por un librepensador: gozando 
en socorrer a los necesitados, simulaba burlarse de las desdichas del préjimo, y 
siendo victima de las mujeres se las daba de conquistador empedernido.® 
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1 The leader of the group is J. Cascales y Mufioz, the well-documented but overzealous 
defender of our poet’s moral reputation. See his A puntes y materiales para la biografia de 
don José de Espronceda in Revue Hispanique, xxutt, especially p. 6; Don José de Expronceda, 
su época, su vida y sus obras (Madrid, 1914), p. 16; and El auténtico Es pronceda pornogréfico 
(Toledo, 1932), p. 10. é 

? For some early statements of the traditional opinion, cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Horacio ] 
en Espana, tt, 222; Valera in Lafuente, Historia de Espatia, xxu1, 319; Pardo Baz4n quoted 
by Cascales y Mufioz, J. de E., p. 218. 

3 Ferrer del Rfio’s biography is printed as an introduction to most editions of Espronceda’s 
works, beginning-with the second (1846). It first appeared in El Laberinto, Nov. 16, 1843, 
in somewhat different form, and was also printed in Ferrer’s Galeria de la literatura espatiola 
en el siglo XIX (1846). 

* P. de la Escocura, D. José de Espronceda: su personalidad poética y sus obras, printed 
as a preface to Espronceda’s Obras poéticas y escritos en prosa (Madrid, 1884), pp. 39 and 
41. 

5 Cascales y Mufioz, Esp. porn., p. 10. Domenchina comments as follows on Cascales y 
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Although we speak of a “new” school upholding the notion that Es- 
pronceda was a poseur, this belief had appeared in a number of earlier 
writings, some even during the poet’s lifetime. Although Ferrer del Rio 
does not specificallystate that Espronceda is playing a part, he attributes 
to him a Satanic and disillusioned character. The same attributes are 
given our poet in a biography published in El Labriego only a few days 
after the first edition of his poetry had appeared. The poet himself wrote 
to the periodical correcting one detail of the account, namely, that he 
had accepted governmental protection, but failing to correct some rather 
obvious misinformation which tended to heighten the romantic color of 
his portrait.* The partisans of the new interpretation see in this episode 
a stage in the forging of the Espronceda legend: a friend attributes to 
him Byronic disdain for life and radical, antisocial propensities, charges 
which are untrue but which Espronceda fails to deny because he is flat- 
tered by the attention these very charges focus upon him. 

In 1884, Escosura, who had been our poet’s boyhood companion and 
lifetime friend, expressed ideas essentially those of the “‘new’’ school: 


[Espronceda] Ileg6 no diré a creerse, pero sf a desear que el mundo le creyese 
un segundo D. Juan Tenorio. . . . Debo declarar, repito, que no conozco, que no 
hay, que es imposible citar en la vida de mi caro amigo, una sola circunstancia 
que le haga capaz del dictado de segundo D. Juan Tenorio ... Espronceda 
fué, y no me cansaré de repetirlo, mAs hipécrita del vicio y de la impiedad que 
impfo y vicioso realmente.’ 


The words we cite are in all probability the starting point of the new 
theory. They are reflected in Cortén’s declaration that romanticism 
placed a mask over Espronceda’s face and that vanity led him to act 
during his whole life a role for which he was not born and to which he 
was very superior.® Later similar statements appeared in the works of 
Cascales y Mufioz and Barja. 

So far we have not given direct attention to the poet’s works. The new 
school classifies them into two groups, the first composed of such works 
as the Serenatas, A la noche, El pescador, La cautiva, and some of the 
patriotic odes, the second containing the Cancién del pirata, El canto del 





Mufioz’ attitude: “No hace falta insistir en que el m4s fervoroso biégrafo de Espronceda, 
al pretender disculpar sus extravfos y exaltar sus virtudes, convierte al autor de FE] Diablo 
Mundo en un mamarracho despreciable. . . . Pero no fué un insolvente mental y moral, esto 
es, un farsante.” Obras poéticas completas de Espronceda, Ed. Aguilar, 1942, pp. 47-48. 

° A résumé of the biography and the text of Espronceda’s answer are printed by Cas- 
cales Mufioz, Esp. porn., pp. 22-25. The owner and editor of EJ Labriego was Espronceda’s 
friend Villalta. Cf. Hartzenbusch, A puntes para un catélogo de periddicos madriletios, no. 382. 

7 Escosura, op. cit., p. 57. 

* A. Cortén, Espronceda (1906); quoted by Cascales y Mufioz, J. de E., p. 187. 
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cosaco, El mendigo, El reo de muerte, El verdugo, A Jarifa en una orgta, 
El estudiante de Salamanca, and El diablo mundo. We are asked to note 
the profound difference of tone in the first group, where tranquillity and 
gentle melancholy prevail, as opposed to the agitated, rebellious, and 
tormented mood of the second. As Barja has expressed it, ‘“Hay entre 
las poesfas de los dos citados grupos la misma diferencia que entre un 
poeta que con el corazén canta lo suyo y un poeta que, engafidndose a 
si mismo canta lo de otro, o segtin el estilo de otro, o sugestionado por 
el mando de otro.’’® That is to say that the true Espronceda, the rea] 
man, is to be found in the first group of compositions while the second 
one reveals only the pose, the imitation of the spirit of Byron. 

The germ of this theory lies in Escosura’s declaration that “con ser 
tan contadas en numero las poesias de Espronceda, hay, para no ex- 
traviarse lastimosamente al apreciarlas y formar juicio de su autor, que 
considerarlas divididas en dos grupos, entre si muy diferentes. Se com- 
pone el primero de aquellas composiciones en que Espronceda se entrega 
entera y espontdéneamente a su estro sublime, a su inspiracién sin rival; 
mientras que en las de] segundo grupo se nos muestra, si bien siempre 
gran poeta, movido, o mejor dicho, esclavizado por la pasién, buena o 
mala, que en el momento Je domina.’”° 

It is evident that Escosura’s first group is identical with Barja’s, es- 
pecially if we take into consideration other words of the former who, 
speaking specifically of A la noche and El pescador, implies that these 
verses, free of desperation and religious skepticism, are the true picture 
of his friend’s mentality." At first sight the second groups do not corre- 
spond exactly. Escosura makes domination by passion its chief charac- 
teristic while Barja limits it more specifically to the domination of the 
Byronic mood. When all is said and done these apparently different 
characterizations of the second group are the same, for Escosura feels 
that passion springs from an external influence, in many cases at least, 
Byron himself. 

This novel theory must be submitted to careful appraisal. Almost im- 
mediately a suspicion comes to us that the “first group”’ of poems shows 
not so much the true personality of our poet as the classicism which 
Alberto Lista, Espronceda’s gifted teacher, instilled in his pupils both 
in the classroom and in the Academia del Mirto. Among the papers of 
this literary society are four youthful works of Espronceda in strictly 
classical form and diction.” If we succeed in showing that all the works 


°C. Barja, Libros y autores modernos, p. 121. 

10 Escosura, op. cit., p. 39. 11 Escosura, op. cit., p. 45. 

13 Their titles were Romance ala matiana, La tormenta dela noche, La vida del campo, and 
La noche (soneto). Cascales y Mufioz published (J. de Esp., p. 135; also in Reoue Hispanique, 
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of the first group are from the early part of Espronceda’s career and that 
they are in reality classic in spirit we shall have also destroyed the theory 
that they are a true reflection of the author’s personality. The gentle 
melancholy and pastoral tranquility of some components of the group 
would be an imitation of Meléndez Valdés; the ringing note of patriotism 
in the others would stem from Quintana. Both of these poets were es- 
teemed masters and models among the young writers of the days of 
Espronceda’s youth. 

But in order to enter a discussion of these details we must attempt to 
establish the chronology of Espronceda’s poetical works. No serious at- 
tempt to utilize all the available materials exists. Especially neglected 
have been the scattered publications of individual poems in contempo- 
rary periodicals, where many of our author’s works appear either in full 
or fragmentary form considerably before the usually accepted dates here- 
tofore assigned to them." We must be on our guard against accepting the 
appearance in a periodical as conclusive evidence of the date, especially 
as many poems were reprinted numerous times; but as a general princi- 
ple, we fee] that the first such appearance usually followed soon after the 
composition of the piece. We shall see that Espronceda was eager to put 
his work before the public as soon as possible. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ESPRONCEDA’S CHIEF 
POETICAL WORKS 


I 


1822 or 23 Al 7 de julio (lost) According to Escosura“ probably his first 
composition. 

1823-26 Romance a la mafana, La tormenta de la noche, La vida del campo, La 
noche (soneto) Preserved in the papers of the Academia del Mirto, which 
existed between these two dates.% 

1824-26 Pelayo Said to have been written during his exile in Guadalajara, 





XXIII, pp. 63-64) a fragment of La vida del cam po, definitely an imitation of Horace, and the 
sonnet, whose pastoral theme and style betray its classicism. 

A presidential address by Cabanilles called on members of the Academia del Mirto to 
follow “los buenos modelos” (J. de Esp., p. 137) and especially to imitate “los ecos de la 
lira de Anfriso” (op. cit., p. 139. “Anfriso” was Lista’s poetic name in the Academy). For a 
more complete record of the Academia, cf. Discoursos leidos ante la Real Academia Sevillana 
de Buenas Letras el 3 de enero de 1897 porel . . . marqués de Jerez dela Frontera y el Sr. D. F. 
Rodriguez Marin . . . (Sevilla, 1897). 

13 We do not claim to have exhausted the possibilities of research in the periodicals. Most 
of our material is at second hand from Le Gentil, Revues littéraires de l’ Espagne (Paris, 
1909), and the Liverpool Studies in Spanish Literature, 1 (articles by R. F. Brown and R. 
Silva). Much new evidence may still be available. 

4 In Ilustracién Espanola y Americana, xx (1876), 118. 

8 Cf. J. Cascales y Mufioz, J. de E., p. 133. 
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and since a plan of the entire composition and a number of octaves both 
written in Lista’s hand were found among Espronceda’s papers, the work was 
surely begun before the poet’s departure from Madrid in 1826.7 We know 
that he asked his parents to forward the manuscript to him in London," 
so it is probable that he continued work on it there. Since he published 
fragments of it several times during his life, it seems that he was constantly 
retouching it. This would account for the fact that although it is in general 
classic in phraseology,!* one critic has declared it to be incrusted with ro- 
mantic expressions.?° 

1828, January 1 La entrada del invierno en Londres Although the manuscript 
is dated “Londres, 1° de enero de 1827, cuarto afio de la venta de la libertad 
espafiola,’”*" we know that Espronceda had not left Portugal by that date. 
It is to be assumed, as Northup says,” that our poet forgot to add an extra 
figure to the date of the new year, as is likely to happen to anyone. 

1828 Serenata (Delio a las rejas de Elisa) Dated “Londres, 1828” in first 
edition. 

1828 Alaluna Dated “Londres, 1828” in the manuscript.™ 

1829 A la patria Dated “Londres, 1829” in first edition.® 

1830 Ala Sra. Torrijos Dated “Paris, 1830,” in the Pdéginas olvidadas, which 
edition was taken from manuscripts left by the poet. 

1830, after October A la muerte de D. Joaquin de Pablo Since de Pablo was 
killed in October of this year, we assume that the poem was written not 
long after the event.* 


16 Published in Obras poéticas (1884), p. 126 ff. 

17 In the prologue of the 1820 edition of the poems of Meléndez Valdés, this poet suggests 
to the younger generation epics on national subjects: “‘Ah{f tienes un Pelayo, un Colén o 
la conquista de Granada para la musa épica; argumento el primero en que pensé algan dfa, 
embebecido por su interés y grandeza, de que me retrajeron mis desgracias, y en que lloraré 
siempre no haberme ejercitado...” (cf. W. E. Colford, J. Meléndez Valdés [New York, 
1942], p. 338). Meléndez looked on Lista as his most competent follower and passed on his 
lyre to him in one of his late poems. We have therefore the possibility that the subject and 
even the plan of Pelayo passed from Meléndez to Lista to Espronceda. 

18 Letter dated March 28, 1828. Published by Cascales y Mufioz in Revue Hispanique, 
xxii, 97. 

19 As stated by Escosura, Obras potticas (1884), p. 42; Northup, El Estudiante de Sala- 
manca and Other Selections from Esp., p. xvi, and many other authorities. 

20 Moreno Villa, in J. de Esp. Obras (Clésicos cast.), p. 36. 

2. Cf. P. H. Churchman in Reoue Hispanique, xv, 177. 

* Northup, op. cit., p. xix. Northup adds that this work is ‘‘in his early classic manner.” 

23 Escosura, op. cit., p. 44, finds the style of this work similar to Meléndez Valdés. 

*4 Churchman, Reoue Hispanique, xvu, 161 and 178. 

% The first four lines of this poem closely resemble four verses of Quintana, a fact noted 
independently by Escosura, op. cit., p. 48, and Foulché-Delbosc, Revue Hispanique, xx1, 
668. 

*6 Speaking of this work Northup (op. ci#., p. xxii) says: “Espronceda in 1830 was still 
casting his most impassioned utterances in the classic mold.” The poem appeared in E/ 
Espanol, April 26, 1836. 
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1830, December?, or 1831 A Torrijos This poem also must have been written 
not long after the death of Torrijos in December, 1830. 

1832 A Matilde Dated “Londres, 1832” in the Péginas olivdadas. 

1828-32? A la noche 

1828-32? El Pescador 

1828-32? Serenata (Despierta, hermosa sefiora) Included in the play Amor 
venga sus agravios (September, 1838)?” 


II 


1833, late, or 1834 (Jan.) Al acueducto de Segovia (lost) Escosura tells us that 
this poem was written at the time of Espronceda’s exile to Cuéllar.*8 

1834 Canto del cruzado Escosura says: “Y a propésito de este canto, que 
debia ya estar en gran parte escrito a mediados de 1833 (por lo que a decir 
voy), perm{itaseme aprovechar la ocasi6n de declarar aqu{, muy de mi grado, 
que a su lectura, o m4s bien a su recuerdo, le deb{ la idea de escribir en su 
mismo metro un cuentecillo ... no recuerdo ahora en qué fecha de 1834, 
que public6é El Artista del mismo afio con el titulo de El bulto vestido de 
negro capus.”** Escosura was writing in 1884. He had forgotten that El 
Artista did not begin publication until 1835,*° in which year his story ap- 
peared. We believe that Escosura did remember correctly that his friend’s 
poem was written a year before his own. This would place Espronceda’s 
Canto del cruzado in 1834. Fragments of the Canto del cruzado were published 
in El Espattol (May 9, 1836 and June 30, 1836) under the title El tem- 
plario.™ 

1834? Romance (Raya la naciente luna), also called El hacha del rey.™ 


27 This does not preclude an earlier date of composition. The fact that this poem appeared 
in the play is noted by Churchman, in Revue Hispanique, xvm, 219, and by Enrique 
Rodrfguez-Solfs, Espronceda (1884), p. 162. 

%8 Escosura, op. cit., pp. 55-56. On the nature of the poem he adds: “ . . . pertenece ya 
al género rom4ntico, que entonces comenzaba a florecer, o mds bien a renacer en nuestra 
Espajfia. No es oda, no es canci6n, no es nada con férmula precisa, no lleva uniforme de es- 
cuela...” Note that the implication is that the poem belongs to the romantic revival 
rather than the romantic revolt. 

29 Escosura, op. cit., p. 55. 

30 Cf. Le Gentil, Revues littéraires del’ Espagne, pp. 42 and 47. 

*| The author has a copy of these verses due to the kindness of Sefiora Dofia Olga Do- 
mingo de Texidor. 

® According to the Péginas olvidadas this work had already appeared in El Artista (1835— 
36). We believe it falls about the same date as Sancho Saldafa, also influenced by Scott. As 
Bonilla says: “ . . . recuerda el ambiente de Ricardo en Palestina de W. Scott.” Quoted by 
Cascales y Mufioz, J. de E., 233. 

It seems logical that the poem El paladin cautivo (marked in the manuscript “Eugenio 
Ochoa Paris 1830’’) and the several imitations of medieval popular forms (said in the MS to 
be “de Espronceda: Paris 1829”) which Churchman published in the Revue Hispanique 
(xvm, pp. 186 and 181-185, see also p. 162) should fall at about this date. Espronceda still 
writes in a thoroughly classical style in 1830 (cf. n. 26) and even as late as 1832 (in A Ma- 
tilde). These facts lead to the following conclusions: that El paladin cautivo, although found 
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1834? La vuelta del crusado Of doubtful authenticity.* 

1834 La cautiva Published in Sancho Saldata The contract for this novel 
was signed February 5, 1834. Apparently Espronceda had two volumes 
already written and guarantees to finish the other four by March 31. 

1834 <A una dama burlada Published in Sancho Saldana. 

1834-35? Himnoal sol Oscar y Malvina “... these Ossianic poems of Es- 
pronceda’s belong to his earlier and relatively un-Byronic period.’”™ 

1834-35? Soledad del alma Soneto (Frescalozana...) Both these poems em- 
ploy the same figure of speech. They have conventional nature description 
but also a personal vehemence suggesting disillusionment, which causes us 
to attribute them to the period of transition. 

1834-35? Despedida del patriota griego Juan Antonio Sazatornil’s El esclavo 
griego a sus companeros de infortunio (published in El Semanario Pintoresco, 
1839) is probably modeled on this work. 


Ill 


1835 (before March 30) El reode muerte Larra, citing the refrain of this poem 
in his Un reo de muerte, published in the Revista-Mensajero, March 30, 1835, 
says: “... que uno de nuestros amigos acaba de poner atinadisimamente 
por estribillo a un trozo de poesia rom4ntica.’’” 

1835 El pirata Published in El Artista, 1, 43.8 

1835 (Sept. 6) El mendigo Published in Revista Espafila of this date; also in 
La Abeja, Sept. 9, 1835.5* 

1835 (Sept. 19) El verdugo Published in Revista Espafiola of this date.*® 

1835 /Guerra! According to a note in the first edition,“! these verses were 

* first read in a patriotic gathering in the Teatro de la Cruz, October 22, 
1835. Published in La Abeja, October 25, 1835." 





among papers most of which concern Espronceda, is probably not by him, but rather by 
Eugenio de Ochoa, as the MS states; that the date “Paris 1829” on the other MS must refer 
only to the first poem of the little collection, if the compositions are really by Espronceda. 
The first work is on a pastoral theme, using mythological persons, quite in keeping with the 
style Espronceda was using in 1829. 

33 Cf. Escosura, op. cit., p. 53. * Cf. Cascales y Mufioz, J. de E. 

% Churchman, MLN, xxx1u, 16. The earliest dates for publication of these works we 
have noticed are November 18, 1837 (Oscar y Malvina, cf. Silva, in Liverpool Studies, 1, 
95) and 1838 (Himno al sol, cf. Le Gentil, op. cit., p. 79). 

% F. Blanco Garcfa, La literatura espanola en el siglo XIX, Parte primera, p. 177. 

37 For this statement, cf. Larra, m1, Articulos politicos y sociales (Clésicos castellanos), 
pp. 163-164. On p. 169 ot this book it is said that the publication took place May 30, 1835. 
I. Sanchez Estevan, M. J. de Larra, p. 240, gives March 30 as the date. As the first source 
gives incorrectly the place of publication as La Revista Espafiola (which ceased independent 
publication after its merger with the Mensajero de las Cortes on March 1, 1835) we believe 
that Sanchez Estevan is likely to be right in the matter of the date also. 

38 Le Gentil, op. cit., p. 47. 

3° Le Gentil, of. cit., p. 39; Brown, in Liverpool Studies 1, 53. 

4° Le Gentil, of. cit., p. 39. “Pp. 151. 

© Cf, Brown, in Liverpool Studies, 1, 53. 
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1835? Canto del cosaco 

1836 (March 7) Fragments of El estudiante de Salamanca. Published in El 
Espafiol of this date.® 

1836 (May 2) Fragments of El estudiante de Salamanca Published in El 
Guardia Nacional (Barcelona) of this date.“ 

1836? A unaestrella After the break with Teresa, but the lack of extreme bit- 
terness, the imitation of Jorge Manrique, and remnants of classical phrase- 
ology cause us to place it about this time. 

IV 

1837? A Jarifaen una orgia After the break with Teresa and thoroughly sub- 
jective and bitter in tone, this poem must belong to the last group. 

1839 El estudiante de Salamanca Partially published in La Alhambra, Gra- 
nada, but fragments appeared as early as March 7, 1836, in El Espanol. 

1839 (June) Date of Prélogo of the Poesias 

1839 or40 A...(Soneto) Dedicating his Poestas to Dofia Carmen de Osorio.* 

1840 (May) Poestas published Reviewed in El Eco del Comercio, May 14, 
1840.“ 

1840 (May) Al dos de mayo“ 

1840 (October) First installment of Diablo mundo published 

1841 Second installment of Diablo mundo published*® 

1841 A Guardia Joaquin Maria Lépez says in his funeral oration for Espron- 
ceda, ‘‘Apenas hace seis meses que la voz de Espronceda resoné sobre las 
tumbas en versos melancélicos para celebrar el valor y la gloria del infortu- 
nado Guardia.’’ 


The reader will note that we have subdivided our chronological list 
into four groups, the first of which represents the classical, youthful work 
of our poet. It consists mainly of odes in a limited number of meters, 
often on pastoral themes, and in conventionalized language. The patri- 
otic verse produces the same impression. Here Espronceda even uses a 
coro de virgenes and coro de mancebos (A la Muerte de D. Joaqutn de Pablo) 
and other strictly classical devices. At the time of his return from Paris 
he adopts a new, although short-lived, style, singing the crusader, the 


* Brown, ibid., p. 78. Sefiora Dofia Olga Domingo de Texidor has furnished us with a 
copy of these fragments which comprise the opening seventy-five lines of the legend plus a 
quatrain not utilized in the final version. Aside from this quatrain, there are practically no 
diffrences between the earlier publication and the poem as it appeared in final form. 

“4 Silva, thid., p. 95. 

“5 Cf. Cascales y Mufioz, in Revue Hispanique, xxi, 48. 

Brown, ibid., p. 65. 

‘7 Cf. Enrique Rodriguez-Solfs, Espronceda (1884), p. 169; Ferrer del Rfo, in Obras 
poéticas, pp. 19-21. 

“8 The work was reviewed in E] Labriego, October 7, 1840. Cf. Solfs, op. cit., p. 178. 

*° Cf. Churchman, in Revue Hispanique, xvu, 202. 

% Cf. Obras poéticas (1884), p. 70. 
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captive maiden, and other medieval figures in the purely objective style 
of the romantic revival. His themes are chivalry and the orientalism of 
the Moors and crusaders; he imitates Juan del Encina and Jorge Man- 
rique, as examples of medieval bards; in short, the spirit of this period 
corresponds to that early phase of romanticism known in French litera- 
ture as le style troubadour. In 1835, the canciones (El pirata, El mendigo, 
etc.), usually ascribed to the following year, are published in rapid suc- 
cession. Here for the first time we encounter undeniable influence of 
Byron, but it should be noted that the canciones and the later Estudiante 
de Salamanca sti}! maintain the objective point of view. Even though our 
poet may have himself in mind when extolling his heroes, he never uses 
the first person nor interjects his own thoughts and beliefs directly into 
the poem. Finally, the fourth group shows a new type of Byronism, rep- 
resented primarily by El diablo mundo. Here Espronceda stops the course 
of the narrative with his much publicized digressions and quite deliber- 
ately expounds his real or assumed thoughts and emotions. 

It becomes perfectly obvious from this chronology that the beginning 
of Espronceda’s romanticism has been consistently placed several years 
too early. Most authorities have followed the lead of Ferrer del Rio, who 
maintains that our author acquired an immense liking for Byron, and 
consequently for romanticism, during his stay in London (December, 1827 
to March, 1829)."! We see that the tangible influence of Byron does not 
show up until 1835 and that while in England a wholly un-Byronic spirit 
of classicism pervades his work. Other respected critics place the begin- 
nings of his romantic tendency about 1826. Fitzmaurice-Kelly says: ‘He 
is said to have met with André Chenier’s poems shortly after his return 
from [exile in] Guadalajara, and to have begun his evolution from clas- 
sicism to romanticism.’ It is true that when speaking of the Serenata 
(1828) and A la patria (1829)the same authority adds, “But in neither of 
these poems do we find the authentic Espronceda. He has not yet found 
himself: he was to do so in Paris.” 

We can now see that none of these statements is true. Espronceda was 
still neo-classic in all the poems we can definitely fix during the period 
of his residence in England and Frarrce. Even after his return to Spain, 
he was to pass through more than a year of the mildest form of the ro- 
mantic revival before plunging into the vortex of revolutionary romanti- 
cism. 

We have even more evidence of this early, transitional romanticism 


51 Cf. Obras poéticas (1884), p. 13; also Escosura, ibid., p. 33; Cascales y Mufioz, J. de E., 
p. 85; Fitzmaurice-Kelly, in MLR, rv, 24. 

5? Tbid., p. 23; cf. Cascales y Mufioz, of. cit., pp. 58-59. 

 Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Joc. cit. 
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in an essay entitled Poesta, published anonymously January 24, 1834, 
but written by Espronceda according to his friends.“ The author states 
that he is a romantic, but that he does not disdain classical antiquity. 
If we had space, he says, “harfamos ver que lejos de despreciar los 
modelos de la antigiiedad, como se nos supone, en ellos fundamos nuestra 
doctrina, pero estudiando y entendiendo su ejemplo, no en el sentido 
absoluto que los cladsicos lo entienden, siné en otro relativo, racional y 
filoséfico.”” He even declares that it is natural to follow the three unities 
in the drama, although with the reservation that, should they be broken 
in the future, no one ought to presume to set limits for true genius.™ 

With this evidence before us, how can anyone maintain that Espron- 
ceda imbibed deeply at the springs of romanticism, either in England, 
where he could have read not only Byron, but Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and all the others, or in France, where the triumph of Hernani took 
place under his very eyes? Undoubtedly Espronceda was then much 
more occupied with political schemes, revolutionary movements, and es- 
pecially with his affair with Teresa than with the new literature. 

But to return to our theme. We have been refuting the theory which 
would see in the gentle spirit of the poems of our first chronological group 
a revelation of Espronceda’s true nature. We have placed within this 
group three poems, A la noche, El pescador, and Serenata (Despierta, 
hermosa sefiora), for which we have no precise date. Do they indeed be- 
long here? 

Of the Serenata we shall say only that it is a trivial piece, based on 
conventional metaphors, wholly out of harmony with romanticism. The 
other two more considerable poems are filled with the pastoral spirit. A 
la noche brings in the “‘little brook,” the “gentle river,”’ the “harmonious 
echo of the breeze,” even shepherds and sheep, all elements dear to 
Meléndez Valdés,” after whose style this poem is definitely patterned. 
The same spirit transferred to the realm of the sea is found in El pescador, 
reminiscent of the piscatorial eclogues of antiquity and the Renaissance. 
The bucolic theme cannot be considered anything but classic. Lista‘? 
talks rather bitterly of the fact that the romanticists have outlawed 
shepherds and disdained the eclogue. Far more conclusive is the fact that 
Espronceda himself, after he had gone over to the romantic camp, 
showed how completely he had broken with this device of classicism in 
his satire El pastor clasiquino (1835), where he ridicules the Madrid shop- 


54 Published originally in EJ Siglo; reprinted in Solfs, op. cit., p. 121. 

55 These ideas are strikingly similar to Lista’s. Cf. his Ensayos, 1, 33 and 37. 

56 Cf. W. E. Colford, J. Meléndez Valdés, p. 284; P. Mazzei, La poesia di Espronceda, 
pp. 39-40. 

§7 Op. cit., 1, 35; m1, 32. 
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keeper whose verses depict himself and his bourgeoise sweetheart in the 
vales of Arcady.®* Certainly neither A /a noche nor El pescador could have 
been written after this satire. 

The pastoralism of A Ja noche and El pescador is identical with that of 
Espronceda’s boyhood works preserved in the papers of the Academia de! 
Mirto. But the critics of the new school might still claim that our author’s 
gentle, conventionalized pictures of nature are by no means confined to 
one period of his writing. Their strongest argument is that the same tone 
is visible in the opening stanzas of A una estrella and in the verses pre- 
paring the entrance of Elvira at the beginning of the second part of E/ 
estudiante de Salamanca. Since the first of these poems must be after the 
separation from Teresa and the second has been supposed to have been 
written in 1839, they could say we err in identifying this mood with an 
early classical period. Are we to believe that Espronceda’s descriptions 
in the pastoral vein spring from the intimate personality of the poet 
which would occasionally reveal itself even though the Byronic pose had 
become dominant in much of his work? 

To this belief we have several objections. Nature was treated very 
conventionally by Spanish romantics, including Espronceda.*® It is true 
that he used some of its grander aspects when he makes his pirate cap- 
tain delight in the tempest or when he envelops Félix de Montemar in 
gloomy shadows. In these romantic works he uses natural phenomena 
only as a background, but in the early classical poems he frequently de- 
votes a whole poem to a gentle nature description. In his second, or 
transitional stage, the allusions to nature are rarer but still in the same 
tone. 

We do not know precisely when A una estrella was written, but it can- 
not be long after the separation from Teresa.® Indeed, it seems possible 
to us that our author may have reworked an earlier poem, with a greater 
stress on nature, in order to form this composition. After all, in its pres- 


58 Le Gentil reprints this satire, op. cit., p. 46. The essay was accompanied by a caricature, 
in which contemporaries recoguized the figure of Meléndez. Cf. Colford, op. cit., p. 266. 

5° Cf. Peers, The Romantic Movement in Spain, pp. 321-323; Barja, Libros y autores 
modernos, p. 123: “En Espronceda, como en la gran mayorfa de los poetas Ifricos espafioles, 
la naturaleza es elemento puramente decorativo, charlatanerfa poética.” 

6° Espronceda and Teresa had not separated at the time of the birth of their daughter 
(May 11, 1834; cf. Cascales y Mufioz, in Revue Hispanique, xx1m1, 107). Zorrilla says that 
when he visited Espronceda early in 1837 it was not long after the separation (cf. Solis, 
op. cit., p. 159). These limits would place the rupture between mid 1834 and the end of 1836. 
Solis, op. cit., pp. 155-156, places it variously shortly after the publication of El verdugo and 
El mendigo (September, 1835) and during the disturbances caused by the fall of IstGriz 
(August-September, 1836). From this evidence September, 1836 seems most probable, as 
this was the date formerly attributed to the two poems. 
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ent form, A una estrella gives little space to nature, although it does 
retain some traces of the gentle melancholy characteristic of Espronceda’s 
early work. 

Something analogous is evident in the case of El estudiante de Sala- 
manca, which heretofore has been placed as late as 1839. The facts 
recently brought to light, which show that parts of it appeared in print 
as early as 1836 are very significant. Espronceda’s development went 
rapidly through three stages between 1834 and 1841, so that the parts 
of the poem written three years earlier than the others may well be ex- 
pected to show great differences in thought. Indeed, the very part to 
which the new school could point as proof of its assertions includes ideas 
and verses identical to ones by Meléndez Valdés." Either we have direct 
imitation of the classical master, such as we observed in our author’s 
youthful works, or we have so close an assimilation of Espronceda’s 
thought to the older poet’s that the former’s words could pass for those 
of the master of the neo-classic school. The passage in question must 
bear the stamp of classicism, not, as might be claimed, the imprint of 
personal emotion. 

Let us now compare the character given Espronceda by his friends and 
contemporaries with the tone of his work. Considering the period of his 
youthful production (1826-33), no one can deny that the poet is any- 
thing but a gentle, calm young man, as one would gather from the tone 
of his poetry. We scarcely need to recall the famous incident reported 
by Escosura of his first meeting with Espronceda, when the poet slid 
down the drainpipe from the fourth floor instead of taking the stairway.” 
Equally well known is the epithet “buscarruidos.’’® Escosura constantly 
repeats the phrases ‘“‘violent temperament,” “audacious to the point of 
rashness,” “terror of the neighborhood,” “fever of his mother,”’ in refer- 
ring to his young friend.™ His school report cards also show him in gen- 
eral not only lacking in application but involved in boyhood pranks. 
We must not believe that all these pranks were entirely innocent, for 
Escosura speaks of: “‘ . . . las travesuras mds de una vez peligrosas que 
con frecuencia cometiamos o intentaébamos... ’’® Finally, Espronceda’s 
letters home from England confirm this general impression. He is con- 
stantly excusing himself, telling his parents that he has not been involved 
in calaveradas. The reader knows only too well that Quien se excusa se 


*1 Cf. Foulché-Delbosc, in Revue Hispanique, xx1, 667; P. Mazzei, op. cit., p. 132. 

6? Escosura, in I/ustracién Espatiola y Americana, xx (1876), 87. 

63 Escosura, in Obras poéticas (1884), p. 30. 

% Escosura, op. cit., pp. 31-32; and in Ilustracién Espatiola y Americana, xx (1876), 90. 
% Cf. Cascales y Mufioz, J. de E., p. 310. 

% In Ilustracién Espanola y Americana, xx (1876), p. 170. 
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acusa. And Espronceda himself finally admits his guilt in the letter dated 
March 6, 1829, from Brussels: ‘Yo, mama mfa, no soy un hijo degener- 
ado. Si he tenido un momento de error, les pido mil perdones . . . No soy 
ya aquel calavera de antes, he cambiado...’”’®? No one can look dis- 
passionately at this evidence and seriously maintain that the character 
which we have just seen revealed is manifested in the poems written in 
the same period to which this characterization refers. 

During the period 1833-40, Espronceda showed no signs of losing his 
impetuosity and rebellious spirit. He openly declared himself a republi- 
can,®* which in those days was tantamount to saying a radical, he suf- 
fered imprisonment® and exile’® for his opposition to a moderately 
liberal government,” he was involved in two or three armed revolts” 
against the established power; in short, he maintained after his return 
to Madrid a character which cannot be said to differ fundamentally from 
that of his youth. 

During this period he discovered Byronism, which was for him the 
discovery of a literary mood in consonance with his own character. The 
very vehemence, intensity, and sincerity of the poems which date from 
1835 and later would prove that our author had now found the medium 
through which to express the true vibrations of his heart. One seems to 
sense the relief with which he drops the insipid conventions of classicism 
and the style troubadour. 

We must still consider the last period of Espronceda’s life, the two 
years from his literary success in 1840 through his political triumph in 
1842. Almost universally biographers and critics have claimed that suc- 
cess steadied Espronceda and brought him back from his youthful Bo- 
hemianism to the staid respectability of the middle class. The most 
characteristic expression of this point of view can be found in Cascales 
y Mufioz’ words: “Espronceda (que ya [i.e. in 1841] empezaba a recobrar 
su propia personalidad, y que sus sentimientos, sus ideas, sus gustos, y 
su temperamento empezaban a mostrarse en todo su natural pureza, con 
independencia de las influencias del medio que hasta entonces le habia 


67 Cf. Cascales y Mufioz, op. cit., pp. 283, 285, 289, and especially p. 88. 

55 Solis, op. cit., pp. 181-182; Ferrer del Rio, in Obras poéticas (1884), p. 16; Escosura, in 
Obras poéticas, p. 34. 

6° See his letter written from prison, August 7, 1834. Published by Cascales y Mufioz in 
Revue Hispanique, xxm, 54, and Solfs, op. cit., p. 129. 

70 Tn addition to the well-known exile to Cuéllar (end of 1833 and beginning of 1834) 
Espronceda was apparently exiled again in September, 1834, as revealed in another letter, 
cf. Cascales y Mufioz, ibid., p. 55. 

71 See his essay El ministerio Mendizdbal, of which Solfs prints a résumé, op. cit., pp. 149- 
151. 

™ Cf. Cascales y Mufioz, idid., pp. 56-57; Ferrer del Rio, in Obras poéticas (1884), p. 15. 
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esclavizado, en apariencias por lo menos) era por entonces un perfecto 
burgués, como ahora decimos, y un disciplinado politico.”” 

Certainly such a change would not be uncommon or inconsistent with 
the usual pattern of artistic existence. Bohemianism is almost always a 
pose and when the artist “arrives,” success modifies his habits and age 
makes him appreciate the comforts of middle class propriety. Even the 
very prototypes of Bohemianism, in Murger’s Scénes de la vie de Bohéme, 
finally abandoned their free and easy life, whose joys had been mixed 
with undoubted hardships, for solid and respectable comfort. Any num- 
ber of examples of real authors who exchanged their youthful liberty for 
bourgeois respectability could be cited. 

Despite this general tendency and despite the universal belief that 
Espronceda followed the same pattern, we believe that in fact there was 
no great change in Espronceda’s character or conduct. We think that 
the notion that he did change comes from the statement of Escosura, 
describing his friend in 1842, in which he says that perhaps he might have 
changed had he lived longer. He laments the fact that Espronceda died 
“ .. precisamente en la época en que tal vez calmada la impetuosidad 
primera de las pasiones, abiertos los ojos a la luz del desengafio, madura 
ya la raz6n al influjo de la experiencia, y joven aun y entero de cuerpo 
y de espfritu, hubiera podido Espronceda gozar de cuanto bien cabe en 
esta vida transitoria, . . .”"* Escosura’s statement is entirely hypotheti- 
cal; it is based on what might have happened, and in fact, by implication, 
informs us that Espronceda had not changed up to this time, just before 
his death. 

In the literary domain, the Espronceda of El diablo mundo and El dos 
de mayo, who vaunts his socialism, anarchy, skepticism, and cynical in- 
difference, is certainly more, rather than less, exaggeratedly Byronic than 
the Espronceda of earlier years. He and his group of friends edited during 
1841 El Pensamiento, an out-and-out romantic magazine,” when roman- 
ticism was already well on the decline. There is no evidence here of a 
change in literary views. 

The field in which biographers have always seen most clearly revealed 
a supposed compromise with society’s views and even a certain abandon- 
ment of our author’s ideals has been politics. They point out that he 
accepted from the government a position as secretary to the legation of 
The Hague, and then allowed himself to be appointed diputado almost 


% Cascales y Mufioz, J. de E., p. 146. Cf. Fitzmaurice-Kelly in MLR, tv, 29-30: “His 
literary success seems to have encoutaged and steadied Espronceda . . . All traces of the 
old revolutionary had vanished. .. . ” 

™ Escosura, in Obras poéticas (1884), p. 30. 

% Cf. Le Gentil, op. cit., p. 115. 
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immediately afterwards. They speak of his discussing dull, routine po- 
litical questions in a prosaic, practical way, and think of him, in short, 
as being a tamed radical. 

We believe that they have lost sight of the political situation of the 
times. A mild revolution in 1840 put Espartero into the position of regent 
and brought the exaltados, among whom were the republicans, into po- 
litical power. Republican agitation was felt in many forms all over the 
country. Indeed, it was as a deputy of the republican cause that Espron- 
ceda entered the Cortes, and the first regency of Espartero has been 
described as a republic in everything but name.” 

Speaking of D. Fermin Caballero and D. Joaquin Maria Lépez, the 
leaders of the party to which Espronceda adhered, Mesonero Romanos 
says that they were without any doubt “los ejes impulsores de aquella 
maquina revolucionaria, desde el estatuto de Martinez de la Rosa a la 
constitucién de Cadiz y su modificacién en 1837, y de la marcha vertigi- 
nosa de los partidos hasta el levantamiento de Setiembre en 1840, la 
renuncia de la reina gobernadora y regencia del general Espartero en 
1841.”"77 To the moderate Mesonero Romanos the leaders followed by 
our poet were definitely revolutionary. Espronceda was not abandoning 
principles for mere lucre when he accepted a position under this govern- 
ment. We repeat that there is much more consistency and idealism in his 
political life than previous writers have been disposed to grant him. 

We have shown that Espronceda’s real character is not, revealed to us 
in any one group of his works and especially not in those which pertain 
to his youthful, classical period. These works in fact are entirely opposed 
to everything we know about his character during that period. In later 
lifé his poetry does incarnate to some extent his true feeling, but we must 
always avoid interpreting attitudes and affectations of our author as true 
character traits.’* It is perfectly true that he is a poseur. Just as he af- 
fected long hair—the melena ridiculed again and again in the satires of 
romanticism—so he struck poses and affected attitudes which in reality 
sprang only partly from his true nature.’”* What we have in the later 
poems is a combination of personality and pose, but we must insist that 
it is here in these later poems, rather than in the earlier ones, that we 


% Cf. Solfs, op. cit., Chap. vim, esp. p. 196. 

7 In Ilustracién Espanola y Americana, xx (1876), no. xxiv, p. 431. 

7 “Tt is extremely difficult to penetrate through his armour of affectations, of indif- 
ference, cynicism, and pessimistic humour to the real man, who is genuine, if not deep.” 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, ibid., p. 34. 

7 “En mi sentir, Espronceda ‘se exager6’ a si mismo, como fué uso entre rom4nticos, pero 
no ‘se mintié’ o desalmé totalmente.” Domenchina, Obras . . . de Espronceda, Ed. Aguilar, 
1942, p. 48. 
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must seek whatever elements of his character are to be found in his vefse. 

Oftentimes a single characteristic is partly native to Espronceda and 
partly an imitation of some literary or philosophic vogue. This point 
could be well illustrated by his humanitarian attitude towards the poor 
and humble. We have evidence that Espronceda gave alms, perhaps 
secretively, to the needy, and we know that his republicanism and 
his participation in armed revolts indicate a burning sympathy for the 
cause of the common man.*° But when he writes in El mendigo of a person 
who glories in his very helplessness and exalts his impotence to power, 
we cannot help seeing both the literary influence of Beranger and the 
philosophical influence of the early French socialists. 

Let us try to enumerate the elements of Espronceda’s true character, 
basing our assertions on both his works and the documents dealing with 
his life, realizing always that any characteristic we name may depend 
partially on the poet’s true nature and still be subject to exaggeration. 
It is not our intention to weigh the moral value of these qualities, merely 
to list them. 

As in the case of most lyric poets, egoism seems to be the very center 
of Espronceda’s psychological make-up. Since any lyric poet believes that 
his personal experiences and emotions are sufficiently important to in- 
terest the whole world, it must follow that the gift of lyricism and ego- 
centric personality go hand in hand. Nowhere is this more evident than 
in the famous Canto a Teresa, the most sincere and autobiographical of 
Espronceda’s works. Although the subject he proposes for himself is ap- 
parently Teresa and the magnitude of his love for her, what he actually 
writes about is himself, his ambitions, his disillusionment, especially 
when he discovered that Teresa was not the ideal woman of his youthful 
dreams, and the recriminatory bitterness which he feels against one who 
had the audacity to be merely human when he had imagined her divine. 
The poet lays bare his yearnings for fame, either through political leader- 
ship or literary renown, but in either case for an immediate popular ac- 
claim, the glaring spotlight of publicity. His dreams of liberty are also 
expressed: and if we read carefully between the lines, we realize that 
Espronceda’s allusions to liberty have in them an essentially egotistic 
quality, a desire for personal freedom, a denial! of social or religious re- 
straint, in brief, a form of anarchy. Even Espronceda’s attitudinizing is 
based ultimately on his egoism which craves public notice. He feels with 
other romanticists the desire to focus popular attention on himself, even 


8° “Como patriota, la espada y la lengua de Espronceda marcharon siempre unidas en 
defensa de los intereses y de los derechos del pueblo.” Joaquin Marfa Lépez, in his funeral 
oration, printed in Obras poéticas (1884), pp. 72-73. “Pueblo” has here the meaning “‘com- 
mon people,” just as in our author’s Dos de mayo. 
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thdugh it be because of his vices or his pretended vices." The fact that 
he defiantly showed Teresa off in public places during the period of their 
liaison® and the fact that he could even write the very Canto a Teresa, 
throwing the entire blame for an unfortunate affair on a dead and defense- 
less woman, are sufficient to prove Espronceda’s exaggerated idea of his 
own importance. 

But the world refused to recognize in the young poet the immense 
value which he placed upon himself. He was not instantly acclaimed as 
a great leader of the masses, his recognition as a poet had to wait until 
his life was almost-done, and his beautiful dream of a perfect love was 
shattered. From the harsh reception which the world accorded this sensi- 
tive and essentially weak young man springs a vast disillusionment 
visible in almost any of his poems written after 1835. His contemporaries 
also agree that this same desengafto was easily visible in his facial expres- 
sion. Escosura, for example, describing Espronceda in the early part of 
1842, says: 


... es verdad que anublaba su varonil, e-presivo rostro, un velo de profunda 
aunque ya resignada, melancolfa, cuyo origen y fundamento no era para m{ un 
misterio... Paréceme, digo, estarle viento... con la sonrisa en los labios, 
... con la que reservaba para los amigce = corr la estereotipada por el dolor y 
el desengafio; . . .* 


Ferrer del Rio refers to “la tinta m: .ncélica que empafiaba su rostro,”™ 
and Joaquin Maria Lépez, in his uneral oration, mentions “. . . ese 
barniz, ese opaco colorido de mela. :olia que transpiraba por todas sus 
acciones y por todas sus palabras.” . Certainly this testimony is enough 


$1 In the famous passage describing Don © ‘ix de Montemar (beginning ‘Segundo Don 
Juan Tenorio”) we find these lines: 
Al atrevido es" ;diante 
Le sefialan er, _ nil; 


En su impieda’ y altiveza 
Pone un sello \, grandeza 
Don Félix de | ontemar 
We shall soon see that Don Félix is the “ideal’”’ of Espronceda’s pose. 

® His friend Ros de Olano, writing in La Revista de Espana, de Indias, y del Estrangero, 
1, 514-515, says, addressing the shades of Espronceda and Teresa: 

. recuerdo todos los detalles, el sitio y la hora en que os vi juntos la primera vez. 
Teresa llevaba un muy sencillo vestido more * », y un velo blanco: los hombres se paraban 
4 admirarla, los nifios la ensefiaban 4 sus maures, y las madres los reprendfan con desden. 
TG, mi buen amigo, tropezabas 6 dabas con el codo & todo el mundo, y la osadfa de tu as- 
pecto parecfa retar 4 los transeuntes, las mugeres no tenian 4 insulto tu mirada. 

83 In Obras poétticas (1884), p. 36. 

5 Tbid., pp. 24-25, % Jbid., p. 73; also in Solfs, op. cit., p. 248, 
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to prove that the bitterness of unsatisfied ambitions was no mere literary 
pose. 

The characteristics we have brought out up to the present have re- 
vealed in Espronceda a striking resemblance to the romantic hero. This 
is undoubtedly the reason why so many critics have looked on him as the 
very incarnation of romanticism. 

The elements which we are about to add serve partially to heighten the 
same general impression and partially to give more individuality to the 
poet. We refer to his reputation for impetuousness, his emotional, sub- 
jective way of thinking, and his often chivalrous, generous impulses. All 
these elements have something in common. They reveal Espronceda to 
us as a child of the moment, a person swept away by the emotion of the 
situation, a “nifio grande,” sensitive and easily wounded, now carried 
away by enthusiasm and now, easily discouraged and plunged into de- 
spair. His contemporaries are-full of statements to this effect. Escosura 
says that: “. . . obedecia a ciegas » la inspiracién del momento.” When 
under good influences he could le “generoso, noble y ardiente.”*? And 
he himself prides himself on his i.npulsiveness, as in the famous episode 
of tossing the pesetas into the Tajo, although here again we should warn 
our readers that Espronceda/s im, siveness may be partially a pose, and 
the very account of tossing the ‘tas into the river may be fictitious, 


although our poet himself narrate 


The traits we have just mention ' 


curiously untypical picture of Esp 
remembers him as he appeared at t! 
of 1840. Contrary to the usual e 

and disillusionment, Valera insists 
gay, never failed to take part in d. 
Valera tries to explain this impree’ 
deny the sincerity of Espronceda’! 


ello era momentaneo y sentido sé, . 


.™ 


4 are undoubtedly the source of the 


‘nceda given to us by Valera, who 


» Bafios de Carratraca in the summer 


yhasis on Espronceda’s melancholy 


fat on this occasion he was always 


‘es, picnics, and social gatherings.*® 


’m by saying that while he does not 
‘found grief, he believes that ‘‘todo 


cuando el estro le picaba y él com- 





ponia sus hermosos versos; pero G }4 en prosa no era ni con mucho tan 
desventurado, sino sobre poco m4», menos como los demas mortales.”’ 

Valera too believes that Esprénc’ 4a was swayed by the emotion of the 
moment. Perhaps he should have rémembered that in 1840 Espronceda 
was enjoying to the full the first real taste of glory which had fallen his 
lot. His Poestas had recently attracted the attention of the literary world, 
and the first installment of the ohtiablo mundo was to appear in two 


% Thid., p. 34. 87 Tbid., p. 38. 
88 Cf. Northup, op. cit., pp. xvii-xviii. 
8° Valera, Florilegio de poestas castellanas del siglo XIX, v, 204. 
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8 Tbid., pp. 24-25, % Ibid., p. 73; also in Solfs, op. cit., p. 248, 
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% Thid., p. 34. 87 Tbid., p. 38. 
88 Cf. Northup, op. cit., pp. xvii-xviii. 
89 Valera, Florilegio de poestas castellanas del siglo XIX, v, 204. 
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months. The poet had succeeded in forgetting Teresa, at least to the ex- 
tent of having a liaison with a certain general’s wife, to whom he dedi- 
cated the Poesias. Certainly Espronceda must have felt that at last love 
and glory were coming his way. 

Another characteristic is that which centers about Espronceda’s hu- 
manitarian impulses and which takes form particularly in his republican- 
ism and even socialism. This strain undoubtedly springs from the 18th 
century French philosophers as transmitted to our poet through his as- 
sociation with Lista, who always showed ‘‘a tinge of mild liberalism’’*’ 
and his readings of Quintana and Meléndez who, like many other 18th 
century Spanish authors, had a distinct socialistic tendency. From France 
itself came the influence of Beranger who inspired El mendigo and E! 
Canto del cosaco. Beranger, focusing for the first time the attention of his 
public on the poor and humble, popularized the socialistic spirit through 
poetry. 

If the elements which we have just set forth constitute the chief phases 
of Espronceda’s true character, of what then did his pose consist? Per- 
haps we can best answer this by saying that D. Félix de Montemar, the 
hero of El estudiante de Salamanca and a second D. Juan Tenorio, repre- 
sents the “‘ideal” of this pose. This Satanic figure succeeds in bending 
life to his purposes, in wringing from every situation the last drop of 
pleasure it has to offer. He has steeled himself into indifference so that 
he regrets nothing which has happened, and his skepticism leads him to 
doubt the possibility of any punishment or reward in the hereafter. Cyni- 
cally, he believes in no one but himself and makes light of all idealistic 
values. 

We can prove that D. Félix represents Espronceda’s ideal by examin- 
ing the only subjective passage in the whole narrative poem. When D. 
Félix speaks to the figure in white, she answers only with a moan; a 
moan, says Espronceda, which would be understood only by one who— 
and then he plunges into a two-page description of a person who, broken 
by the world, disillusioned, plagued by bitter memories, feels that the 
world has nothing to offer him." This person is obviously in every way 
dissimilar to D. Félix, to whom the moan has no meaning whatsoever. 
The figure who understands all the tragedy which can be contained in a 
single moan is a very exaggerated picture of our poet himself, whereas 
the contrasting figure of D. Félix can only be interpreted as the man he 
wished he could be, his ideal. Once again we remember Escosura’s state- 
ment that Espronceda “‘Ilegé, no diré a creerse, pero si a desear que el 
mundo le creyese un segundo D. Juan Tenorio.” Thus the character- 


%° Fitzmaurice-Kelly, in MLR, rv, 33. 
* The passage is in Parte cuarta, Obras poéticas (1884), pp. 306-308. 
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istics we have just observed in D. Félix, hardened indifference, cynical 
humor, skepticism, belief in only materialistic pleasures and values, are 
precisely the elements which we can distinguish in Espronceda’s pose. 
They are also the very attitudes which the Spanish poet borrowed from 
Byron. 

We conclude, then, that the new school of critics is essentially right 
in its analysis of our author’s pose, but definitely wrong in its attempt 
to establish his personality. It seems to us that they have particularly 
left out of consideration that very element which made it possible for 
him to assume a Byronic pose. We refer to the over-exaltation of his own 
ego with the resulting desire for anarchistic liberty, which made Es- 
pronceda rebel against all restraints—political, legal, or ethical. This was 
the antisocial element in his character from which sprang his scorn of 
middle-class virtue and his attempts to set himself outside its pale. 

Notice how many of his characters derive satisfaction from a refusal 
to accept the conventional rules of life’s game. By refusing to set the 
usual value on money and comfort (E/ mendigo), on honor (£/ estudiante 
de Salamanca), or even on life itself (El pirata: Y si caigo éQué es la vida? 
Por perdida ya la di . . .) these characters gain a curious sort of independ- 
ence from society. The group can no longer hurt them because they de- 
clare beforehand that they scorn those very things which society takes 
from the recalcitrant individual in order to punish him. 

Such an indifference to the rewards of the world was far from being an 
element of Espronceda’s personality—witness the parade of ambitions in 
the Canto a Teresa. But his assumed indifference is a compensation for 
unsatisfied desires or a vengeance for his wounded ego. In fact Espron- 
ceda’s whole pose is an attempt to delude society into thinking that the 
advantages it could offer—wealth, literary fame, honor—and the means 
of attaining them—work and probity—have been rejected in advance. 
The most obvious behavior for one who would convey such a notion is 
Satanism (denying probity), Bohemianism (denying work and wealth), 
cynicism (denying fame and honor), and materialism (denying idealism 
in general). 

While these Byronic traits are indeed a pose, the traditional critics 
were not wholly wrong. In calling Espronceda the romantic rebel par 
excellence they saw correctly his anti-social nature. His character was 
turbulent, but not sufficiently strong to permit him to face and best his 
world on its own terms. Hence the mask of indifference toward the world, 
whose praise he pretended to disdain when he would have given any- 
thing to have had it. 

WALTER T. PATTISON 


University of Minnesota 
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LVIII 
HARDY’S “MEPHISTOPHELIAN VISITANTS” 


HOMAS HARDY’S plots often introduce an outsider into a tran- 

quil current of events to project a disturbing force into the story. 
This outsider turns the current and sometimes continues to deflect it to 
a tragic end. Critics have called the outsiders “invaders” or “human 
‘apples of discord’,’”? but they have not considered what light may be 
thrown on the nature of these invaders if they are studied in terms that 
Hardy himself suggests. In speaking of reddlemen, the class to which 
the invader Diggory Venn belongs, Hardy uses the term ‘‘Mephistophe- 
lian visitants.’”” This term is not inapt, I think, to describe a series of in- 
vaders, three of them dressed in red and all presented in a background 
of suggestions that they are preternatural. 

Under the Greenwood Tree (1872), which ‘“‘contains the seeds of most of 
the Wessex novels,’’® exhibits the first invader with these traits. The love 
of Dick Dewey and Fancy Day runs a smooth course until Fancy’s father 
tells Dick that marriage with his daughter is impossible; Fancy must 
look higher, presumably to Mr. Shiner or the Reverend Mr. Maybold. 
At this crisis, Fancy is driven by a rainstorm to the home of a woman 
who plays no other réle in the story than to advise Fancy to practice de- 
ception. 

This woman is Elizabeth Endorfield, whose local reputation as a witch 

is: 
. .. founded on the following items of character. She was shrewd and penetrating; 
her house stood in a lonely place; she never went to church; she wore a red cloak; 
she always retained her bonnet indoors; and she had a pointed chin. Thus far 
her attributes were distinctly Satanic; and those who looked no further called 
her, in plain terms, a witch.‘ 

1 For example, McDowall speaks of “those ‘invaders’ who play a pivotal réle in the 
novels.” Arthur Sydney McDowall, Thomas Hardy A Critical Study (London: Faber & 
Faber, 1931), p. 66. Holland says that “Hardy ...in most of his books delighted to 
introduce persons from the outside world into these regions of tranquillity, and these 
often proved human ‘apples of discord’.” Clive Holland, pseud. for C. J. Hankinson, Thomas 
Hardy, O. M : The Man, His Works and the Land of Wessex (London: Herbert Jenkins, 1933), 

. 170. 
: 2 “Since the introduction of railways Wessex farmers have managed to do without these 
Mephistophelian visitants, and the bright pigments so largely used by shepherds in pre- 
paring sheep for the fair is obtained by other routes.” Thomas Hardy, The Return of the 
Native, The Mellstock Edition, The Works of Thomas Hardy (London: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., 1920), vm, 93. (All references to Hardy’s works are to the Mellstock Edition unless 
otherwise stated.) 

3 William R. Rutland, Thomas Hardy A Study of His Writings and their Background 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1938), p. 161. * xm, 175-176. 
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Mrs. Endorfield perceives that Fancy is troubled, and she offers Fancy 
a chance—‘‘O, such a wicked chance!”’—to “bewitch your father to let 
you marry Dick Dewey.” When Fancy agrees, the witch (as Hardy calls 
her) whispers her scheme, glancing into Fancy’s face ‘‘with an expression 
of sinister humour.” 

On the other hand, Hardy makes it clear that Mrs. Endorfield is 
“simply a Deep Body,” whose charms are ‘‘worked by common sense.” 
These charms work: Fancy becomes a hypocrite, pretending to lose her 
appetite and to pine away, until, alarmed, her father yields. 

Mrs. Endorfield’s name suggests the Witch of Endor. Her externals 
are “distinctly Satanic’’: she does not go to church; her red cloak is a 
Satanic emblem. But she is also a woman, whose singular feature is some- 
what unscrupulous intelligence, or as Hardy elsewhere calls this qual- 
ity, “the subversive Mephistophelian endowment, brains.’”* In the plot, 
she is an outsider who intervenes to change the lives of others, though her 
own life remains unchanged. 

Hardy’s next invader in red is Sergeant Troy in Far from the Madding 
Crowd (1874).° At the time he invades the story, Bathsheba is implicitly 
engaged to Boldwood; the current is running toward their marriage and 
Gabriel’s philosophic resignation to it. Sergeant Troy has previously 
been heard of as the seducer of Fanny Robin. He is presumably a bastard, 
the son of the late Lord Severn and a French governess who had married 
a medical man before her child was born. 

He meets Bathsheba in a startling scene. As she walks with lantern 
darkened through her fir plantation on a pitch-black night, her dress 
becomes entangled in his uniform. When the lantern is opened she sees 
a figure “brilliant in brass and scarlet’? whose sudden appearance ‘“‘was 
to darkness what the sound of a trumpet is to silence.”” Upon seeing her 
beauty, Troy speaks with impudence, wishing the tangle “had been the 
knot of knots, which there’s no untying!’”’ 

Bathsheba learns from her maid that Troy is strangely gifted: 
“ ‘Learnt all languages . . . got on so far that he could take down Chinese 
in shorthand . . . listed a soldier; but even then he rose to be a sergeant 


5 The Hand of Ethelberta, xxv1, 42. 

6 The intervening novel, A Pair of Blue Eyes (1872-73), contains a character, the 
widow Jethway, whose traits seem developed in part from those of Mrs. Endorfield. She 
invades the story at critical points to turn the action: the engagement between Knight and 
Elfride is broken because Mrs. Jethway informs Knight that Elfride had had previous 
lovers. She is a mysterious figure flitting through the shadows of the story. On the other 
hand, she does not manifest enough of the Mephistophelian traits to be in exactly the 
same class as Mrs. Endorfield; she is vengefully sinister, rather than Satanic; no one 
thinks her a witch; her cloak is black rather than red; and she is scheming rather than 
brainy. 7 yr, 191-194. ‘ 
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without trying at all’.”” He is, however, a creature of moods and im- 
pulses, ‘“‘a man to whom memories were an incumbrance, and anticipa- 


tions a superfluity. ... His outlook upon time was as a transient flash 
of the eye now and then... moderately truthful towards men, but to 
women lied like a Cretan....’® His vices, however, were “spruce” 


rather than “ugly.” Bathsheba sees him next in her hayfield: “‘a bright 
scarlet spot emerged” from behind a wagon and turned out to be “‘the 
gallant sergeant.”’ Again he flatters her impudently, and “smiled within 
himself, and probably too the devil smiled from a loop-hole in Tophet, 
for the moment was the turning-point of a career . . . the seed which was 
to lift the foundation had taken root in the chink.’’® The next meeting is 


- a tryst in a hollow, where to exhibit his skill in sword-exercises, Troy ap- 


pears, “‘a dim spot of artificial red moving round the shoulder of the rise.”’ 
The exhibition is dazzling, an “aurora militaris’’ seen in a “‘scarlet 
haze’’; he cuts a lock from her hair before she sees what he is doing; his 
swordpoint impales a caterpillar on her bodice. “‘ ‘Why, it is magic’! 
said Bathsheba, amazed.” He kisses her and is gone; “‘she saw his scarlet 
form disappear amid the ferny thicket, almost in a flash, like a brand 
swiftly waved.”!° 

Gabriel seeks to convince Bathsheba that Sergeant Troy is not a good 
man, but she insists that he “ ‘is very particular, too, about going to 
church—yes, he is’!”’ The reason no one ever sees him there is that “ ‘he 
goes in privately by the old tower door, just when the service com- 
mences, and sits at the back of the gallery’.” As Gabriel left her, “A 
figure apparently arose from the earth beside her,” Troy’s. To test the 
assertion that Troy goes to church, Gabriel climbs to the gallery door; he 
finds a sprig of ivy grown across the door jamb, “decisive proof that the 
door had not been opened at least since Troy came back to Weather- 
bury.” 

When Boldwood sees Troy descend from a van, “a scarlet and gilded 
form,” he urges Troy to marry Fanny Robin and leave Bathsheba alone. 
Troy answers him at first in a “‘devil-may-care tone” and then in “‘the 
voice of a trickster.’”” When Troy insinuated that there were reasons why 
he had best marry Bathsheba, Boldwood “flung him back against the 
hedge. ‘Devil, you torture me!’ said he.’”” Now Boldwood promises Troy 
five hundred pounds if he will save Bathsheba’s honor by marrying her. 
Taking Boldwood to Bathsheba’s house, supposedly to consult her, Troy 
disappears inside, and then returns with a newspaper describing his 
marriage to Bathsheba some days before in the town of Bath. In con- 
temptuous triumph, Troy throws Boldwood’s money into the road. 


8 m1, 195-198. ® mm, 200-204. 10 1, 216-221. " 111, 228-231. 
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“Boldwood shook his clenched fist at him. ‘You juggler of Satan! You 
black hound!’ ’’” 

Boldwood feels that Troy is an agent of some malignant Power. “ ‘I 
had some faint belief in the mercy of God till I lost that woman’,” he 
said. ‘‘ ‘Yes, He prepared a gourd to shade me, and like the prophet I 
thanked Him and was glad. But the next day He prepared a worm to 
smite the gourd and wither it; and I feel it is better to die than to live!’ 

Meanwhile, Troy goes a route that may ruin Bathsheba. Seeing a storm 
coming that will destroy the year’s harvest, Gabriel looks for help, but 
finds the work-folk in a drunken stupor to which Troy had enticed them. 
“In the midst of these shone red and distinct the figure of Sergeant Troy, 
leaning back in a chair.’"* A little later, Troy and his bride quarrel be- 
cause he is squandering her money: he has lost more than a hundred 
pounds in a month “ ‘by this dreadful horse-racing’.’”” 

But Troy is not all rascal. When Bathsheba has opened Fanny’s casket 
and discovered Troy’s child beside the mother, Troy, in a sudden access 
of love-and-remorse, bends over Fanny and kisses her. In the quarrel 
some manly quality in him is angry at what Satan had led him to do: 
“ “Tf Satan had not tempted me with that face of yours, and those cursed 
coquetries, I should have married her’.’”* But when Troy plants flowers 
on Fanny’s grave and water shot from the mouth of the gurgoyle on the 
church washes them away, he perceives ‘“‘that Providence, far from help- 
ing him into a new course, or showing any wish that he might adopt one, 
actually jeered his first trembling and critical attempt in that kind.” He 
became himself again, ‘simply threw up his cards and foreswore his game 
for that time and always.’’!” 

He goes away, but when he returns after some years, he learns that he 
is thought drowned and that Boldwood, again seeking to marry Bath- 
sheba, is planning a Christmas party. Troy imagines how the guests will 
stare if he attends the party, like one from the dead: “ ‘and when I go in 
the guests will sit in silence and fear, and all laughter and pleasure will 
be hushed, and the lights in the chamber burn blue, and the worms— 
Ugh, horrible!’ ’'* Some of the work-folk, hearing that Troy has returned, 
heartily wish him “‘ ‘in ——’.” 

At Troy’s dramatic appearance, Boldwood recognizes “‘that the imper- 
sonator of Heaven’s persistent irony towards him, who had once before 
broken in upon his bliss, scourged him, and snatched his delight away, 
had come to do these things a second time.’’® 

Troy’s name does not suggest a preternatural réle, but that he is 
matched against a character named Gabriel may have had some meaning 


2 ty, 32-41. 3 rv, 68. 4 yy, 53. 6 tv, 71. 
8 rv, 119. ry, 140. 18 rv, 200. 1 yy, 212-213. 
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in Hardy’s mind. Several things said about him suggest Satanic sym- 
bolism. His scarlet coat flashes through the story in lurid lights. He does 
not go to church. His performance with the sword seems wizardry. At 
a crisis, Hardy says that the Devil may have smiled from a loop-hole in 
Tophet. Boldwood calls him Devil, juggler of Satan, black hound—this 
last, a form taken by Mephistopheles—and a worm prepared by God to 
smite his happiness. Troy himself said that Satan led him to Bathsheba. 
Hardy calls him “the impersonator of Heaven’s persistent irony towards” 
Boldwood, though an unusual concept of Heaven must be understood, 
for the usual concept does not attribute to It persistent irony. When 
Troy seeks to change his course, he meets a grotesque rebuke from the 
gurgoyle on the church roof. 

But Troy is also a man, even if of mixed lineage and unstable char- 
acter. He has a facile wit, a brilliance of unscrupulous brains. He is fond 
of chance, at least to the extent of playing Bathsheba’s money on the 
races. He is an outsider who invades the story to change three lives. His 
own ways are not changed, for the Power symbolized by the gurgoyle 
“actually jeered”’ his resolution to change. When he leaves the story, it 
returns to its former course, but at a new crisis, he appears again to 
wreck Boldwood and send Bathsheba back to her first suitor, Gabriel. 
His own death seems a violent last resort to get him out of the scene. 

In The Return of the Native (1878)*° the réle of ‘“‘Mephistophelian 
visitant” becomes organic.” Diggory Venn “repeats with his blood-red 
clothes Troy’s patch of scarlet in the other book: but here the strangeness 
is native to the scene.’ Diggory is not “temporarily overlaid” with lurid 
red; ‘“‘it permeated him,” denoting him a “‘nearly perished link between 
obsolete forms of life and those which generally prevail.’”’ He is handsome 
in an Egdon-worldly way, with an eye “keen as that of a bird of prey, 
and blue as autumn mist,” as if he were himself a manifestation of Ish- 
maelitish Egdon, which is more a force than a background in this story. 
His lips remain habitually ‘compressed by thought” though “there was 
a pleasant twitch at their corners now and then.” 

To the chorus of work-folk, there is something supernatural about 
Diggory. Just before he appears in their midst, they talk of ghosts, and 


20 The intervening novel, The Hand of Ethelberta (1875-76), contains no Mephisto- 
phelian visitant, though Hardy ascribes Ethelberta’s success to her possession of “the 
subversive Mephistophelian endowment, brains.”’ xxv1, 42. 

"1 Diggory as “‘Mephistophelian visitant” is not to be taken as a literal imitation of 
Mephistopheles. The evidence indicates only that Hardy used the traditional Mephis- 
topheles as a basis for creating symbolic characters to fit his own concept of the universe 
and of theology. This point is discussed later when the relation of the ‘“Mephistophelian 
visitants” to Hardy’s theological views is taken up. 

2 McDowall, op. cit., p. 70. 3 vn, 9. 
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Timothy tells of a little boy who saw a ghost: “ ‘A red one. Yes, most 
ghosts be white; but this is as if it had been dipped in blood’.”’ Diggory 
appears just as Christian murmurs of the dancing that “ “’tis tempting 
the Wicked One, ’tis’.”” His dramatic appearance in the firelight gives 
even sceptical Timothy a “turn”: “ ‘Lord’s sake, I thought, whatever 
fiery mommet is this come to trouble us? ... I half thought ’twas the 
devil or the red ghost the boy told of’.”” As Christian remarks, “ ‘If he 
had a handkerchief over his head he’d look for all the world like the 
Devil in the picture of the Temptation’.’’* When little Johnny Nunsuch 
comes upon Diggory alone, he refuses to let Diggory tie up his bleeding 
hand until he finds the crooked sixpence—a charm against evil spirits— 
that Eustacia had given him and that he had clutched ‘“‘to fortify his 
courage.” Diggory is kind to Johnny, but he teases the boy, putting his 
own designation just beside that of the Devil: “ ‘You little children think 
there’s only one cuckoo, one fox, one giant, one devil, and one reddleman, 
when there’s lots of us all’.”’* 

Diggory, though native to Egdon, was also a visitant; as he reminded 
Eustacia, “‘ ‘Since I have taken to the reddle trade I travel a good deal, 
as you know’.’”? His reddleman-phase, which may be thought of as 
symbolizing his Mephistophelian aspect, was a chosen réle, as he said to 
Mrs. Yeobright: “ ‘I am not red by birth, you know; I only took to this 
business for a freak; and I might turn my hand to something else in good 
time’.’””?8 

Wherever Diggory appeared, he seemed “lurid like a flame in sunlight” 
and, like Egdon, Ishmaelitish.2® He appeared in the lives of the main 
characters just in time to help throw the intended marriage of Thomasin 
and Wildeve into confusion. When this confusion was settling into a 
smooth current, he disappeared. Then at a crucial moment he re-appeared 
from a chimney-corner, followed Wildeve and Christian across the heath, 
and watched Wildeve and Christian use the “‘devil’s playthings” in a 
game of chance. The title of the chapter that describes Diggory’s inter- 
ference defines the réle he played: ‘‘A New Force Disturbs the Current.” 
Diggory’s appearance to Wildeve was dramatic: “a figure rose from 
behind a neighbouring bush and came forward into the lantern light.’’*° 
With silent assurance, as if there were no question of his losing, he laid a 
sovereign on the stone to invite Wildeve to continue the gambling. 


* vit, 30-36. 

% See Ruth A. Firor, Folkways in Thomas Hardy (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1931), p. 91. 

* vm, 90. 27 vir, 112. 28 yi, 117. 

29 “Tshmaelitish” is applied to “haggard Egdon” in vn, 6, and to Diggory in vm, 183. 

© vimr, 36. 
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Throughout the gaming, ‘“‘He might have been an Arab, or an autom- 
aton; he would have been like a red-sandstone statue but for the motion 
of his arm with the dice-box.’ He spoke only to mock Wildeve with the 
enticements Wildeve had spoken to Christian. When Wildeve threw 
seventeen with the three dice, Wildeve clapped his hands for joy at this 
nearly-perfect score. “‘ ‘There are two playing, and only one has thrown,’ 
said the reddleman, quietly bringing down the box,’ and showing a 
triplet of sixes. In a frenzy, Wildeve hurled the dice across the heath, but 
immediately wanted to continue playing. The scene became grotesque; 
heath-croppers stood in a circle about them gazing intently at the game: 


Ten minutes passed away. Then a large death’s head moth advanced from the 
obscure outer air, wheeled twice round the lantern, flew straight at the candle, and 
extinguished it by the force of the blow.* 


Without matches, Wildeve collected thirteen glowworms and arranged 
them “‘in a circle on the stone” to throw a “pale phosphoric shine” over 
the game. But “Fortune had unmistakably fallen in love with the reddle- 
man to-night,” for he threw highest so steadily that Wildeve proposed 
the lowest throw to win. With ten guineas left, Wildeve placed five and, 
throwing for low, turned up three points; Diggory threw two. 

In a rage, Wildeve seized the die and bit “as if he would bite it in 
pieces.” He laid his last five guineas and threw again for low; he turned 
up the lowest possible number, one. Diggory then threw: 


He threw ace also. 

“O!” said Wildeve. ‘‘Curse me!” 

The die smacked the stone a second time. It was ace again. Venn looked 
gloomy, threw: the die was seen to be lying in two pieces, the cleft sides upper- 
most. 

“T’ve thrown nothing at all,” he said. 

“Serves me right—I split the die with my teeth. Here—take your money. 
Blank is less than one.’™ 


This is the turning point, and Diggory’s luck controlled it. The mis- 
understanding between Eustacia and Mrs. Yeobright that led to the 
tragic end began as a quarrel that “arose entirely out of the unconscious 
misapplication by Venn of the fifty guineas intended for Yeobright.’® 

When Thomasin appealed to Diggory to help her keep Wildeve at 
home, shortly afterward Wildeve “perceived that Venn’s counter-moves 
had begun again.’ Diggory used a gun to frighten Wildeve from Eu- 
stacia, but “The doubtful legitimacy of such rough coercion did not dis- 


turb the mind of Venn. It troubles few such minds in such cases, . . . ’®” 
vit, 38. 8 vir, 39, 3 vi, 40-41. 
4 yiir, 43. % vin, 51. % vit, 82. 37 vint, 87. 
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The ‘“‘well-known form in corduroy, lurid from head to foot”’ was active 
to the end; it was he who dragged the bodies from the pool. His work 
seemed done as he stood before the fireplace in Wildeve’s inn, the steam 
from his leggings ascending the chimney with the smoke, and thought 
of those upstairs: ‘““T'wo were corpses, one had barely escaped the jaws of 
death, another was sick and a widow . . . of all the circle, he himself was 
the only one whose situation had not materially changed.’’** 

In the book of “‘Aftercourses,” as the novel stands, Diggory doffed his 
réle as reddleman and exhibited “the strangely altered hues of an ordi- 
nary Christian countenance.” To Thomasin it seemed incredible “ ‘that 
he had got white of his own accord! It seemed supernatural’.”’ “ ‘What 
shall we have to frighten Thomasin’s baby with, now you have become a 
human being again?’ ” asked Clym.** But this transformation to human 
being must be understood as Hardy’s concession to readers who failed to 
see Diggory as Hardy saw him. In the Wessex Edition of 1912 (London: 
Macmillan & Co.) and in the Autograph Edition—the “Authorized and 
Definitive Edition’—of 1912 (New York: Harper and Brothers) the fol- 
lowing note appears on page 473: 


The writer may state here that the original conception of the story did not 
design a marriage between Thomasin and Venn. He was to have retained his iso- 
lated and weird character to the last, and to have disappeared mysteriously 
from the heath, nobody knowing whither—Thomasin remaining a widow. But 
certain circumstances of serial publication led to a change of intent. 

Readers can therefore choose between the endings, and those with an austere 
artistic code can assume the more consistent conclusion to be the true one.“ 


Many readers accept Diggory’s transformation to human as “natural 
enough”; they are “grateful for this ray of sunshine in the prevailing 
gloom,” for the happy ending “‘can hardly be said to invalidate Hardy’s 
artistic purpose. ...’' The publishers of Belgravia who insisted upon 
Diggory’s marriage to Thomasin were “right if the claims of probability 
were to be respected.’ These views are based, of course, upon the 
reader’s apprehension of Diggory as a man who is luridly dressed, rather 
than upon Hardy’s more austere view of him. In this austere view, Dig- 
gory seems to be a symbolic character, an aspect of some such force as the 


38 yint, 214-215. 39 vir, 225-226. 

* This note appears in vit, 241, of the Mellstock Edition. See Carl J. Weber, “Hardy’s 
Grim Note in ‘The Return of the Native,’ ” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
xxxvi (First Quarter, 1942), 37-45. 

“| Introduction to The Return of the Native as edited by J. W. Cunliffe for the Modern 
Student’s Library (New York: Scribner’s, 1917), p. xiii. 

® David Cecil, Hardy the Novelist: An Essay in Criticism (London: Constable and Co., 
1943), p. 117. 
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Tshmaelitish heath seems to be, rather than one of the human beings who 
play out their drama according to its pulls upon them. In this concept, 
perhaps only in this concept, the ending Hardy was persuaded to write 
does violate his “austere artistic code.” In writing his “grim note,” 
Hardy supposed that some readers might perceive his idea and “‘assume 
the more consistent conclusion to be the true one.” 

It is not clear whether Hardy chose the reddleman’s name to suggest 
his réle. Diggory is a common name for a laborer, and from it comes, ap- 
parently, the Irish phrase “to work like diggory,’’ which phrase parallels 
the often-heard expression “‘to work like the devil (or deuce, or dickens).” 
If the phrase was heard in Wessex, Hardy may have chosen the name 
with this connotation in his mind. Venn is a Southern Middle English, 
i. e., “Wessex,” varient of fen in the meaning of ‘‘marsh” or “lowland.’’ 
At most, then, the reddleman’s name offers only a dim hint of his rdle. 
On the other hand, it fits the strangeness of his character better than such 
a name as Robert Shepherd, for instance, would have done. 

Satanic symbolism is constantly suggested by both the way he ap- 
peared abruptly in lurid lights and the way he affected the feelings of 
others. He seemed to Timothy a “fiery mommet,” or such a puppet 
representing a Vice, Devil, or Mephistopheles as Timothy might have 
seen at fairs. He looked like such a mommet as he squatted on the heath 
rolling the “‘devil’s playthings” with automatic motion of his arm. Ruth 
Firor comments, “Perhaps Hardy’s intention was to suggest the ancient 
association of the Evil One with gaming.” Furthermore, these play- 
things obeyed Diggory’s will as if they were indeed his own and he con- 
trolled them. When Wildeve rolled 17, Diggory had one chance in 216 
(6X6X6) to roll the higher number, 18. Though, in the theory of 
probabilities, his rolling 18 was not affected by the previous 17, that an 
18 should follow a 17 at this critical moment seems even more remote 
than a 1/216th chance. When the death’s head moth had extinguished 
the candle, the thirteen glowworms had been collected, and the scene had 
taken on the appearance of a Dantesque dream, Diggory’s luck was even 
more fantastic. When Wildeve, rolling for low, threw 3, Diggory had one 
chance in three to throw below him. He threw a 2, mockingly just below 
the 3. Then Wildeve threw 1; Diggory could not throw below 1, but he 
threw 1 also. Wildeve threw 1 again, and he was exultant; it was impos- 
sible to throw below 1. But Diggory threw, and both sides of a cleft die 
lay uppermost, exhibiting “nothing at all.”” Gamblers record many odd 


* See Joseph Wright, English Dialect Dictionary. 

** See the New English Dictionary. The association of Venn and fen suggests the marsh- 
light or will-o’-the-wisp, a suggestion which is in keeping with Venn’s mysterious character 
and his incalculable comings and goings. Op. cit., p. 168. 
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evidences of the love or aversion of Lady Luck, but Diggory’s luck was 
so incredible as to suggest that he exercised some supernatural power 
over the dice. 

Like Sergeant Troy, “impersonator of Heaven’s persistent irony,” 
Diggory seems to impersonate “the satire of Heaven.” Shortly after the 
gaming on the heath, Eustacia meditated that “death appeared the only 
door of relief if the satire of Heaven should go much further.’*’ This 
satire did go further, for by the end of the chapter, ‘“‘Venn’s counter 
moves had begun again.” As these moves became effective, Eustacia 
blamed “some indistinct, colossal Prince of the World, who had framed 
her situation and ruled her lot.’’** It is Venn who had framed her situa- 
tion, apparently as agent of the colossal Prince of the World and imper- 
sonator of the satire of Heaven. How he had framed her situation is ap- 
parent at every crisis. 

Yet Diggory was also a man, so good that he is often compared with 
the self-sacrificing heroes Gabriel Oak and Winterborne. Like them, he 
had tolerance and patience; but like Mrs. Endorfield and Troy, he was 
apparently not a church-goer, and like them, he was distinguished by his 
possession of brains. He used his brains to eavesdrop, spy, and plot; “he 
is capable of employing subterfuge in support of his aims, and displays 
a grim satirical turn of mind on occasion.’”** Like Troy, he was apparently 
fond of games of. chance, but he was certainly a more lucky gambler. 

Diggory is Hardy’s most impressive Mephistophelian visitant, in what 
many regard as his greatest book. His next use of this invader was in 
A Laodicean (1880-81), which is often called Hardy’s poorest.*° 
A Laodicean was written under contract when Hardy was too ill to write 
at all. He had become ill in October after the first part of the novel had 
been published in Harper’s. Bleeding internally, he was: 

. .. in considerable pain, and compelled to lie on an inclined plane with the lower 
part of his body higher than his head. Yet he felt determined to finish the novel, 


 Wildeve’s biting of the die was the natural cause of the crack that broke it. But the 
suggestion seems to me strong that the chain of caused-accident is Determination working 
through natural means. This use of a natural means to effect the incredible suggests to me 
one way in which Diggory as a compound of Mephistophelian visitant and human being 
might be defined, as the natural means through which the supernatural works. 

7 vim, 71. 48 vit, 120. 

49 Herbert B. Grimsditch, Character and Environment in the Novels of Thomas Hardy 
(London: H. F. and G. Witherby, 1925), p. 61. 

8 A slight suggestion of the Mephistophelian visitant appears in the intervening novel, 
The Trumpet Major (1880). Many characters in the book are soldiers in red coats, which 
are, significantly, not emphasized, but Festus Derriman is, in addition, red-haired and of a 
florid complexion that flushes easily to scarlet. But this “florid son of Mars” is more a 
cowardly boastful soldier than anything else; his invasion of the life of Anne Garland is 
comic, or farcical, and is without consequence in affecting her life. 
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at whatever stress to himself—so as not to ruin the new venture of the pub- 
lishers, and also in the interests of his wife, for whom as yet he had made but a 
poor provision in the event of his own decease. Accordingly from November 
onwards he began dictating it to her from the awkward position he occupied. . . . 
till at the beginning of the following May a rough draft was finished by one shift 
or another.*! 


As a consequence, the novel contains much undigested material; for 
example, the passage about paedo-baptism stalls the story in a way un- 
usual for Hardy. He recognized the lumpish quality in the book, re- 
marked in his Preface of 1896 that the novel need not be taken seriously,” 
and wrote to the Honorable Mrs. Henniker: “‘A great part of this story 
was dictated from a sick bed; and the original conception was but 
partially carried out.” 

The invader in A Laodicean, William Dare, lacks the flash of red that 
marks the former Mephistophelian visitants, but in character and func- 
tion, and in the fact that Hardy twice (once in De Stancy’s words) com- 
pared him with Mephistopheles, he more closely resembles the diabolic 
familiar Mephistopheles than the others. 

On his first appearance at De Stancy castle, Dare seemed a queer 
person, a boy-man: 


His age it was impossible to say. There was not a hair on his face which could 
serve to hang a guess upon. In repose he appeared a boy; but his actions were so 
completely those of a man that the beholder’s first estimate of sixteen as his age 
was hastily corrected to six-and-twenty....™ 


Charlotte De Stancy said, “ ‘I can’t think whether he is a boy or a 
man’.’’® Havill questioned him directly, without satisfaction: “ ‘I can 
never quite make out what you are, or what your age is. Are you sixteen, 
one-and-twenty, or twenty-seven?’ ’** Somerset, though a skilled artist, 
could not make a drawing of Dare good enough to identify him to the 
police. And yet he was the son of a man who was only thirty-nine. 
There is a suggestion of similar uncertainty about his sex: “‘... his 
hair, which was parted in the middle, hung as a fringe or valance above, 
in the fashion sometimes affected by the other sex.’®” When Havill sup- 


5! Florence Emily Hardy, The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, 1840-1891 (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1928), p. 188. 

52 «¢ | |. ‘A Laodicean’ may perhaps help to while away an idle afternoon of the comfort- 
able ones whose lines have fallen to them in pleasant places; above all, of that large and 
happy section of the reading public which has not yet reached ripeness of years;...” 
XXVII, v—-vi. 

53 See Item 83, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Grolier Club Centenary Exhibition 1940 of 
the Works of Thomas Hardy, O. M. (Waterville, Me.: Colby College Library, 1940), p. 23. 

4 xxvit, 62. % xxv, 85. % xxvu, 165. 57 xxv, 62. 
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posed he might be in love with Paula Power, Dare remarked: “ ‘I! The 
woman that interests my heart has yet to be born’.’’®* 

His nationality is equally uncertain. He said that he had lived “mostly 
7 in India, Malta, Gibraltar, the Ionian Islands, and Canada,’’®® but he 
would say anything, and some facts about him suggest other back- 
grounds. Paula Power believed he was from the East; Charlotte De 
Stancy said he had an Italian accent when he spoke to her. Havill asked: 


“And are you an Englishman, Frenchman, Indian, American, or what? You 
2 seem not to have caught your accents in these parts.” 

“That’s a secret, my friend,” said Dare. “I am a citizen of the world. I owe 
no country patriotism, and no king or queen obedience. ... ” 

“Well, where were you born—somewhere, I suppose?” 

“It would be a fact worth the telling. The secret of my birth lies here.” And 
t Dare slapped his breast with his right hand. 


; Dare was at home in several languages: English without flaw, Spanish, 

Italian, German, and French. 
Though he engaged in various stratagems for money, browbeating his 

father, scheming for his father to marry money, and gambling himself to 

ruin and then to opulence, he asserted that he was above “the base dicta- 

tion of what men call necessity.” 
He had many extraordinary skills. He appeared as a photographer, but 

he applied for the position of architect’s helper to Somerset as a drafts- 

man. Havill recognized him as: 

“ .. the artist, archaeologist, Gothic photographer—Mr. Dare.” 
“Professor Dare.” 
“Professor? Pardon me, J should not have guessed it—so young as you are.’”’® 


What he was professor of, and at what institution, Dare avoided specify- 
ing. When Love’s Labour’s Lost was performed, he interpolated a passage 
from Romeo and Juliet to give Captain De Stancy opportunity to kiss 
Paula on the stage. He seemed familiar with various poets.“ To make a 
distorted picture of Somerset, Dare taught a local photographer an in- 
genious device for photographic falsification. 

In short, as Somerset said, “‘... it appears... that he is a being of 
no age, no nationality, and no behaviour’.’”® Besides these prodigious 
traits, Dare had others even more suggestive of the diabolic and specifical- 





5 xxvi, 153. 5 xxvit, 63. 6° xxvir, 165. 
* At various times Dare said: “ ‘Compuesto no hay muger fea, as they say at Madrid.’ ” 

(xxvur, 123) “ ‘Ogni dieci anni un uomo ha bisogno dell’ altro, as they say in Italy.’ ” (xxvu, 

164) “ ‘Hérensagen ist halb gelogen!’ ’’ (xxvi1, 152) “ ‘Enfin les renards se trouvent chez le 

pelletier.’ ” (xxvm, 251.) 
® xxvu, 63. 8 xxvir, 149. * F.g., Keats, xxvm, 201. % xxvi, 86. 
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ly of the Mephistophelian. A bastard who made his dishonorable birth an 
excuse for evil behavior, he had a bold and impudent personality, with 
“the remains of a swagger in his body and limbs,” and was instinctively 
repulsive to others: 


A latent power in the man, or boy, was revealed by the circumstance that Somer- 
set did not feel . . . that it was a matter of profound indifference to him whether 
this gentleman-photographer were a likeable person or ro.® 


He had a twist in his eye that suggested diablerie. Somerset ‘‘did not 
observe the sly twist Dare threw into his right eye as he spoke.’’®? When 
Dare discovered Havill’s rascality, sounds seemed to come from him 
“which bore a remarkable resemblance to the words ‘Ho, ho, Havill!’.. . 
Dare’s eye was twisted comically upward.’ 

His entire attitude was that of an unscrupulous materialistic ra- 
tionalist. He thought of love as purely physical attraction and made his 
father fall in love with Paula Power by giving him brandy disguised as 
wine, leading him to a peep-hole where Paula could be seen exercising in 
her gymnasium, and then observing the “ ‘fermentation . . . beginning 
in him ...a purely chemical process. . . . ’ ’’®* He had no scruples about 
spying on Somerset while Somerset was being kind to him, or indeed 
about any other action. He stole and destroyed the letters of application 
Somerset received; he held a pistol to Havill’s head to keep Havill from 
seeing what was tattooed on his chest; he stole Somerset’s plans for 
Havill; he proposed to his father that they murder Somerset and seemed 
amused at his father’s horror; he forged Somerset’s name to a telegram 
to cast disgrace upon Somerset and get money for himself; and finally 
he burned De Stancy castle for no reason at all. 

He was especially interested in theories of chance and in gambling. 
When Somerset discharged him, he stayed around the castle reading 
Moivre’s Doctrine of Chances. In Havill’s office he pulled out his “ ‘Book 
of Chances,’ a volume as well thumbed as the minister’s Bible,””® and 
promised to teach Havill something some day. After he had milked his 
father for the largest check he could get, he then proposed a game of 
cards and won nine pounds fifteen shillings more. At Monte Carlo Somer- 
set found him seated at a gaming table in an attitude that suggests the 
“automaton ... like a red-sandstone statue” of Diggory gambling on 
Egdon Heath. “Dare’s face was as rigid and dry as if it had been encrusted 
with plaster, and he was like one turned into a computing machine which 
no longer had the power of feeling.”’™ Losing, Dare asked for a loan to 
continue gaming, for “ ‘If I only persevere in my system, the certainty 


6 xxvi1, 62. 67 xxvit, 132. 68 xxvur, 150. 
69 xxvul, 204. 7° xxvu, 161. 7 xxvin, 86-87. 
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that I must win is almost mathematical’.”’” Later he did win, multiplying 
his money four hundred times. 

The first specific suggestion that these traits are Satanic is in Dare’s 
own words. When Captain De Stancy asked him where he had been, 
Dare replied: “‘ ‘From going to and fro in the earth, and walking up and 
down in it, as Satan said to his Maker’.”’ The second suggestion is 
from Dare’s father, who said: “ ‘You are quite a Mephistopheles, Will—I 
say it to my sorrow!’ ”’* The third is Hardy’s description of how Captain 
De Stancy felt when he was on the verge of marrying Paula through 
Dare’s machinations: “ . . . he was as full of apprehension as one who has 
a league with Mephistopheles.””® Dare’s final action in burning De Stancy 
castle seems meaningless except in terms of a Mephistophelian design. 

The crisis in Dare’s intrigues occurs in the weird scene in which Dare 
faced that other strange man with weather-scarred, fire-twisted face, 
Abner Power, among the De Stancy tombs and in the chapel vestry, with 
pistols leveled at one another. To counter Power’s threats, Dare revealed 
an intimate, apparently eye-witness knowledge of secret events in 
Power’s life: his poverty in Geneva and his lodgings in a back street, his 
doings in a cellar, his connections with revolutionary anarchists, his 
secret work on an explosive machine, the explosion of this machine on a 
lake at night, Power’s secret actions in hiding from the police, details of 
his going to Peru and making a fortune in the guano trade, and the fact 
that he was wanted by the governments of Europe. These deeds took 
place in secret, many of them when Power was presumably alone; they 
took place some years before. Dare was the son of a man who was only 
thirty-nine, and he must have been in his early teens when Abner Power 
was connected with the secret society Dare seemed to know more inti- 
mately than the police. How Dare got this information is not explained. 
He spoke of a dream. 

Undoubtedly Hardy had in mind some preternatural, Mephistophelian 
origin and function for William Dare. Apparently his name was not se- 
lected to suggest Mephistopheles, but his qualities suggest the inhuman 
and specifically the Satanic. His function is Mephistophelian: he invaded 
a situation that would have led smoothly to Somerset’s marriage with 
Paula, decided to have Captain De Stancy marry Paula, and in a series 
of complex machinations manipulated the events of the story to this end. 
Some of the things he was able to do, such as to multiply his money four 
hundred times at the gaming table and to give Abner intimate details 
about his secret, distant past, seem preternatural. Where Sergeant 
Troy and Diggory Venn had been impersonators of Heaven (even if an 
ironic Heaven), Dare seems to impersonate Evil. 
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Yet he was also a man. His learning was, for his age, prodigious; he was 
materialistic, cynical, unscrupulous—and hollow. He was hollow be- 
cause, no doubt, Hardy conceived him as a symbol and then became too 
ill to clothe this symbol in adequate flesh. 

The novelette, The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid (1883), exhibits 
a mysterious Baron Von Xanten, who in several respects resembles the 
Mephistophelian visitant.”* As Ruth Firor remarks: 

All through the story runs the suggestion that the Baron is not quite what he 
seems to be; bow else explain the coal-black horses which draw his coach, the 
whole equipage vanishing mysteriously from sight as if by a stroke of black art? 
... Upon his disappearance, the Baron became the center of a group of dark 
legends, hinting that he was a limb of the Devil, if not the Evil One himself.” 


This “limb of the Devil” is somewhat Mephistophelian, though he differs 
in many ways from the archetypes in red that we have examined. 

The Baron was, like Diggory, a good man. At the time he entered the 
story, Margery was engaged to marry James Hayward, and all his activi- 
ties are designed to repay Margery for saving his life and especially to get 
her happily married to Hayward. The opposing force was simply the 
fatal attraction the Baron had for Margery; she could not be happy with 
Hayward until the Baron went away for good. 

The name Von Xanten, even when reduced to X carved on a beech tree, 
does not suggest anything diabolic. The Baron’s function in the story was 
simply to attract Margery out of her natural orbit and then, by a strata- 
gem, to get her back into it. This is hardly Mephistophelian, but in the 
Baron’s appearance and circumstances, in the attitude of the country 
people toward him, and in the nature of his attraction for Margery, there 
are many suggestions that he was more than human. 

He was “‘A fine-framed dark-mustachioed gentleman . . . quite a dif- 
ferent being from any of the other men to whom her [Margery’s] eyes 
were accustomed.”’”* He was a stranger to Wessex. His name and accent 
were German, and “ ‘ .. . he’s a foreign noble that’s lived in England so 
long as to be without any true country . . . born to something that can’t 
be earned by elbow-grease and Christian conduct’.”’’® ““Whence he came, 
whither he was going, were alike unknown.’’®® He had apparently in- 
exhaustible wealth. 

To the country people, he occupied a “position . . . which combined 
the mysteriousness of a legendary character with the unobtrusive deeds 
of a modern gentleman.” There still exists at “Silverthorn in Lower 
Wessex ... almost a superstitious feeling for the moody melancholy 


% The intervening novel, Two on a Tower (1882), contains no invader of this sort. 
7 Op. cit., p. 105. 78 xxx, 107. 79 xxx, 112. 8° xxx, 166. 
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stranger... . ”’®! When he finally vowed to go away and leave Margery 
alone, Hayward declared that: 

... the ruddy light of the setting sun burned with more than earthly fire on the 
Baron’s face as the words were spoken; and that the ruby flash of his eye in the 
same light was what he never witnessed before nor since in the eye of mortal 
man.* 


In Wessex, “‘he is still regarded as one who had something about him 
magical and unearthly.” 

His attraction for Margery was preternatural. She reasoned with her- 
self, but reason could not overcome the fatal attraction. She “always 
declared that there seemed to be some power in the stranger that was 
more than human, something magical and compulsory. ...’* When 
Hayward said to her: 

‘Anybody would think the devil had showed you all the kingdoms of the would 


since I saw you last!’ 
She reddened, ‘Perhaps he has!’ she murmured.* 


“Indeed, the Baron’s power over this innocent girl was curiously like 
enchantment, or mesmeric influence.’ 

After he had been gone for some years and Margery was finally happy 
with her husband and her baby, she reflected that if he should send for 
her, “ ‘I believe I should have no power to disobey. . . . He was like a 
magician to me. I think he was one. He could move me as a loadstone 
moves a speck of steel’.’’8? 

In various other hints, Hardy suggests something preternatural about 
the Baron. When Margery suddenly disappeared in the Baron’s coach, 
Vine said: ‘‘ ‘’Twas a stroke of the black art—as if she were sperrited 
[sic] away’.’’®® And when Hayward saw the Baron’s coach at a distance, 
it appeared “black and daemonic against the slanting fires of the western 
sun.’’8? 

And yet, says Hardy, he was only a man; his influence over Margery 
was “probably only that of the cosmopolite over the recluse... . ’’* 

The Mayor of Casterbridge (1886) does not, like The Return of the Native, 
exhibit a sustained manipulation of events by a Mephistophelian visi- 
tant. Yet the réle does appear, in a curious form; it seems to be shared by 
two characters, the sailor Richard Newson and Donald Farfrae. Hardy 
had a tendency to complicate his plots by doubling or tripling his protag- 
onists. In Under the Greenwood Tree, the love of Fancy and Dick was 
challenged only momentarily by Shiner and Maybold, but in A Pair of 
Blue Eyes, Stephen and Knight were equally strong suitors for the hand 

*! xxx, 166. 8 xxx, 212. 83 xxx, 216. % xxx, 119. 8 xxx, 141. 
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of Elfride. Then, in Far From the Madding Crowd, Bathsheba was sought 
by three, Gabriel, Boldwood, and Sergeant Troy, and in The Return of 
the Native, Hardy added, not a fourth suitor, but a second woman, to 
achieve the complex of attractions among Eustacia, Thomasin, Clym, 
Wildeve, and Venn. Apparently on the same principle, Hardy doubled 
his Mephistophelian visitant in The Mayor of Casterbridge. Newson and 
Farfrae alternated in playing this réle. 

The story opens with Michael Henchard’s sale of his wife. With the 
dramatic appearance of Richard Newson in the doorway of the furmity 
woman’s tent and his prompt action in throwing onto the table cloth 
five ‘crisp new pieces of paper’’ for the purchase of Susan, the “jovial 
frivolity” of Henchard’s drunken talk departed. “A lurid colour seemed 
to fill the tent, and change the aspect of all therein.”® Newson took 
Susan and the child and departed. No one knew him; whence he came, 
why he came to the tent (for the furmity woman was “not a penny the 
better for him”), and where he went were alike unknown. But he had 
changed Henchard’s life. - 

When Susan and her daughter, years later, went to seek Henchard, 
they believed Newson had been lost at sea. Like Sergeant Troy, he had 
let it be understood that he was drowned. He did not appear in the 
central portion of the novel, though the fact that Elizabeth-Jane was his 
daughter instead of Henchard’s added a sinister twist to the situation. 
When Henchard discovered Elizabeth-Jane to be Newson’s daugher, he 
felt the presence of a sinister influence working to overthrow him. “He 
looked out at the night as at a fiend” and “‘could not help thinking that 
the concatenation of events ... was the scheme of some sinister intel- 
ligence bent on punishing him.” 

Then as the plot straightened out and a chastened happiness seemed 
possible for Henchard, Newson re-appeared to play over again the réle 
he had played when he purchased Susan. The skimmity ride was only 
talk over a tavern table until Newson appeared from the outer darkness, 
overheard the talk, said he did not mind “being something” towards 
“the old custom you are talking of,” threw a sovereign on the table for 
part of the expenses, and went away. This action is a crisis; it determined 
the fatal skimmity ride. “‘ ‘Well,’ said Jopp, ‘now we’ll consider the busi- 
ness begun, and will soon get it in train’.’’** Though Newson did not stay 
to see the fun, his connection with it may have been in Hardy’s mind when 
he called it a “Daemonic Sabbath.” After a short absence, Newson, ‘‘a 
wanderer and a stranger, almost an alien,’”™ returned again to seek Eliza- 
beth-Jane and tell her that he was alive. After his visit, Henchard was 
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desperately determined to keep Elizabeth-Jane. In this desperation, he 
was tempted to tell Farfrae that his betrothed was nobody’s child. This 
temptation he shook off, saying to himself: ‘‘ ‘Why should I still be sub- 
ject to these visitations of the devil, ... ??’® 

Besides Newson’s réle as an “‘intruder into his [Michael’s] family,’ 
as he said, there are other suggestions of the uncanny about him. He 
seems amoral, in both his own actions and his tolerance of others. Though 
he knew that Susan did not become his wife because he purchased her, 
he did not tell her so. His pretense to be drowned was a more active 
deception. He was equally tolerant toward Henchard’s lie that Elizabeth- 
Jane was dead; he felt no indignation, even though the lie almost sepa- 
rated him from his daughter forever. ‘‘Newson, like a good many rovers 
and sojourners among strange men and strange moralities, failed to per- 
ceive the enormity of Henchard’s crime, notwithstanding that he himself 
had been the chief sufferer therefrom.”’*’ The preternatural was suggested 
when Henchard revisited the place where he had sold Susan; the very 
spot, he felt, was on a pixy-ring. “It must have been just on that very 
pixy-ring that she was standing when she said her last words to me before 
going off with him,” he meditated.** At the end of the novel, Newson 
had retired from Casterbridge to settle in distant lodgings with a window 
opening on the sea. 

Between Newson’s first and his second appearance, Henchard’s star 
rose. At its zenith, Donald Farfrae came upon the scene, a wanderer 
from Scotland on his way to America. He deflected Henchard’s course. 
Had he not appeared, said Hardy, “this history had never been en- 
acted.’’®® He had the smartness, charm, and intelligence of Sergeant Troy, 
though his disposition was a far more candid one. Hardy spoke repeatedly 
of Farfrae’s “brightness of intellect” and of Henchard’s “respect . . . for 
his brains.’”!°° While he was Henchard’s familiar, Henchard prospered, 
but when Farfrae was driven to become Henchard’s rival, Henchard 
went downhill. Farfrae’s luck was as phenomenally good as Diggory 
Venn’s. Like “Jacob in Padan-Aram,” he “would no sooner limit himself 
to the ringstraked-and-spotted exceptions of trade than the ringstraked- 
and-spotted would multiply and prevail.’"® In discussing this luck, 
Hardy spoke of Henchard, after Farfrae had left his side, as a kind of 
Faust without a guide: Henchard ‘“‘might not inaptly be described as 
Faust has been described—as a vehement gloomy being who had quitted 
the ways of vulgar men without light to guide him on a better way.’"” 

Farfrae’s luck was everywhere apparent; as Jopp said, “ ‘I sometimes 
think ... that he must have some glass that he sees next year in’.’"® 
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As his fortunes rose and Henchard’s declined, Henchard felt that ‘‘some 
power was working against him”’: 


‘I wonder,” he asked himself with eerie misgiving; “I wonder if it can be that 
somebody has been roasting a waxen image of me, or stirring an unholy brew to 
confound me.” . . . Even then he could not admit that the perpetrator, if any, 
might be Farfrae.'™ 


When Henchard’s furniture was sold and Farfrae bought it, Henchard, 
ignorant of Farfrae’s intention to return it, exclaimed: “‘ ‘Surely he’ll buy 
my body and soul likewise’!’?® This antagonism reached a desperate 
climax when Henchard lured Farfrae into the loft to fight it out with him. 
A touch of the lurid about Farfrae on this occasion recalls Hardy’s 
former Mephistophelian visitants: the evening sunlight ‘‘caught his head 
and face when he emerged from the shadow of the wall, warming them to 
a complexion of flame-colour.”?% When Newson re-appeared, Farfrae’s 
réle ceased to have any suggetion of the preternatural. 

Richard Newson’s name does not suggest his rdle; Farfrae’s name, on 
the other hand, suggests one quality of the Mephistophelian visitant, 
that he comes from afar. Newson and Farfrae are nowhere compared with 
Mephistopheles, as Henchard is compared with Faust. They are clearly 
however, Henchard’s adversaries, agents of Nemesis for him. Henchard’s 
first name, Michael, seems to have some significance in this connection. 
In Hardy’s manuscript, the mayor was first named James Henchard: 
“.,. not until the story was completed to the last page of the manu- 
script was the mayor’s name changed to the now familiar Michael.’ 
If Newson and Farfrae may be considered Mephistophelian, their op- 
ponent might be named Michael—as Oak, opposing Sergeant Troy, was 
named Gabriel. The connection is not evident enough to label Hardy’s 
scheme, though it might satisfy his feeling for fitness. The suggestions 
of the preternatural are dim, but they are present. Evidently Hardy was 
working away from the more literal application of the Mephistophelian 
pattern he had employed in earlier books. 

A variation of it occurs in his next novel, The Woodlanders (1886-87). 
In this novel, Dr. Fitzpiers invaded the “‘sequestered spot outside the 
gates of the world” where the action takes place. Several things are 
noted at once regarding Fitzpiers and his réle. First, his character seems 
modeled upon that of Faust rather than of Mephistopheles. Second, in 
a novel that ranks in other ways with The Return of the Native, the 
character of Dr. Fitzpiers is by no means as firmly developed as that of 
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Diggory Venn; beside Marty South, Giles Winterborne, and Grace 
Melbury, Fitzpiers and his inamorata, Felice Charmond, are paste- 
board, or as Rutland says, “stilted dummies, cut out with scissors from 
a vulgar fashion plate.” And third, The Woodlanders is the last of 
Hardy’s novels to contain a clearly marked visitant—this time, Faust- 
like. Coming after The Mayor and before Tess and Jude, The W oodlanders 
seems out of place in 1886 as far as the artificial handling of Dr. Fitzpiers 
and his réle is concerned. The novel would seem to belong in the series 
from Under the Greenwood Tree in 1872 to A Laodicean in 1880. 

There is evidence that, in conception at least, the novel does belong to 
this series. Mrs. Hardy says that Hardy was writing a woodland tale in 
1875, that he laid it aside, and that it “later took shape as The Wood- 
landers.””’*® Rutland conjectures: 


... that the original Woodlanders corisisted of that part of the story (doubtless 
incomplete) which is concerned with Giles and Marty; Grace Melbury may well 
have played the part in this story which she plays now, with slight variants; 
while Robert Creedle is clearly one of the compeers of Joseph Poorgrass. Such a 
story Hardy may well have written in part between Far From the Madding Crowd 
and The Return of the Native. 


Then he goes on to say that “What is, however, quite certain is that 
Fitzpiers and his part in the plot date from 1885, not 1875.’”""' He bases 
this statement upon the fact that Hardy in 1885 was studying philosophy 
and was pondering ideas of the kind we find in Fitzpiers’s studies and 
attitudes. 

On the other hand, if Dr. Fitzpiers is removed from the plot, there is 
little story. As complex as Hardy’s plots are, it is hardly conceivable that 
in 1875 he wrote a version, or part, of The Woodlanders without having 
someone perform the function in the plot that Fitzpiers does in the 
published work. A solution to this puzzle may be that the story of 1875 
employed a Mephistophelian invader, as other stories of this period did, 
but that Hardy, in rewriting the story in 1886 while he was reading 
philosophy, threw out his original invader and substituted a more philo- 
sophic character modeled on Faust. This solution would explain the 
firm, penetrating treatment of the other characters in comparison with 
the superficial, undigested treatment of Dr. Fitzpiers. 

Dr. Fitzpiers was looked upon as a kind of Faust by the woodlanders. 
A woman told Percomb that “ ‘A very clever and learned young doctor 
lives in the place you be going to—not because there’s anybody for’n to 


108 Op. cit., pp. 211-212. 109 The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, p. 135. 
10 Op. cit., pp. 212-213, m1 Pp, 213. 
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cure there, but because they say he is in league with the devil’.’”? This 
reputation was deepened when Fitzpiers ordered “ ‘certain books on some 
mysterious black art...’ .’""8 from London, and they were delivered 
to the parson’s house. As Cawtree told Melbury, “ ‘It seems that our 
new neighbour, this young Doctor What’s-his-name, is a strange, deep, 
perusing gentleman; and there’s goad reason for supposing he has sold 
his soul to the wicked one’.””"* Grammer Oliver, though she sold Fitzpiers 
her head for dissection when she should die, saw him as a very queer 
person: 

And yet he’s a projick, a real projick, and says the oddest of rozums. ‘Ah, 
Grammer,’ he said at another time, ‘let me tell you that Everything is Nothing. 
There’s only Me and Not Me in the whole world.’ And he told me that no man’s 
hands could help what they did, any more than the hands of a clock. . . . Yes, 
he’s a man of strange meditations, and his eyes seem to see as far as the north 
star." 


Grace first became aware of him in connection with his strange studies. 
Unable to sleep, she looked out her window in the dark of the morning 
and saw a strange light in the house where the doctor lived: “‘... it 
gradually changed colour, and at length shone blue as sapphire. Thus it 
remained several minutes, and then it passed through violet to red.” 
When she called on him to try to buy back Grammer’s head, he had been 
examining something under a microscope: “ ‘That’s a fragment of old 
John South’s brain, which I am investigating.””” In a roundabout way, 
through prescribing the wrong psychological cure, Dr. Fitzpiers had 
seemed to cause South’s death; how he had got South’s head is not 
explained. 

Seen in Hardy’s description, he looked easily like a modern version of 
Faust. He was “‘a finely formed, handsome man. His eyes were dark and 
impressive. ... His face was rather soft than stern, charming than 
grand...his presence bespoke the philosopher rather than the 
dandy. ...’’"8 He was a rationalist who had an aversion for the church. 
He objected to going to church even to be married to Grace, saying: 


I don’t see the necessity of going there! . . . Marriage is a civil contract, and the 


12 x1, 5.—In the serial version, the sentence reads: “ ‘A very clever and learned young 
doctor, who, they say, in in league with the devil, lives in the place you be going to— 
not because there’s anybody for’n to cure there, but because ‘tis the middle of his district.’” 
Macmillan’s Magazine, tv (1886), 65. The early book editions follow this text. See the dis- 
cussion below and footnote 126. This revision, it will be noted, omits the idea that Fitzpiers 
is an ordinary doctor with a “district.” 

413 xt, 32.—In the serial version, the phrase reads: “ ‘certain books on some mysterious 
science or black-art.’ ” Op. cit., p. 78. 

4 x1, 32.—In the serial version, Cawtree is named Bawtree. 

us xT, 56, N6 x1, 54. NT x7, 159, M8 x1, 122-123. 
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shorter and simpler it is made the better. People don’t go to church when they 
take a house, or even when they make a will."* 


His rather unscrupulous character, in spite of his fine philosophical words, 
was indicated not only in his desertion of Grace, but also in his casual 
seduction of Suke Damson. 

Most Faust-like, however, are his intellectual interests. He was edu- 

cated at Heidelberg and since then has continued studies that were very 
strange: 
In the course of a year his mind was accustomed to pass in a grand solar sweep 
throughout the zodiac of the intellectual heaven. Sometimes it was in the Ram, 
sometimes in the Bull; one month he would be immersed in alchemy, another in 
poesy; one month in the Twins of astrology and astronomy; then in the Crab 
of German literature and metaphysics.’ 


Other oblique allusions to the Faustian story serve to deepen this im- 
pression. For example, in securing Marty’s hair, Percomb played a mildly 
Mephistophelian rédle; the lure of this hair later attracted Fitzpiers to 
Mrs. Charmond and acted as a charm in holding him. Percomb’s réle 
was suggested in Marty’s words: “ ‘You are tempting me. You go on like 
the Devil to Doctor Faustus in the penny book’.’’” Grace first ran into 
Fitzpiers’s arms on the occasion when she and the village girls performed 
woodland rites in the hope of seeing their future husbands. The girls 
were tremulous with half-fearful excitement: “‘ ‘It is too much like having 
dealings with the evil one to try to raise their forms’.”"* When Mrs. 
Charmond’s Italianized former lover appeared, carrying an umbrella, 
the girls were sure that “‘We saw Satan pursuing us with his hour- 
glass’.””"? They ran, Grace straight into Fitzpiers’s waiting arms. It is 
thus suggested, at least, that Satan had something to do with bringing 
them together. 

The réle Dr. Fitzpiers played depended upon the fascination he exer- 
cised over Grace, and then upon his emotional] unrest. It was settled that 
Grace would marry Giles, until, drawn by loneliness and extraordinarily 
complex passions—hunger for experience, hunger for beauty, and sexual 
hunger that was not satisfied by Suke—Fitzpiers invaded the scene and 
married Grace. But he was unable to be limited to domestic life; he de- 
serted Grace for Mrs. Charmond and followed her to Europe. Grace then 
returned to her “normal’’ orbit and desired a divorce so that she might 
marry Giles. At this point, Dr. Fitzpiers, like the other visitants, re- 
turned. Gradually, after Giles’s death, Grace was reconciled to her 
husband. But final reconciliation depended upon his abandoning those 
abstruse studies that may be thought of as Faustian: “ ‘I wish you would 
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..- give up’,” she said, “‘ ‘those strange studies that used to distract you 
so much’.’’4 He agreed to do so, asked her to make a bonfire of his books, 
and became reconciled—for the time. 

Apparently the novel has a happy ending for Grace and Dr. Fitzpiers, 

as The Return of the Native has for Thomasin and Diggory. But if Hardy 
constructed Dr. Fitzpiers on the archetype of Faust, this ending is a 
violation of an austere artistic code, just as the ending of The Return of 
the Native is. As a matter of fact, Hardy wrote the happy ending to please 
his readers in Macmillan’s Magazine, but he wished the more perspica- 
cious among them to understand that it was not Dr. Fitzpiers’s nature to 
remain content with Grace longer than it took him to look across the 
fence. In a copy of The Woodlanders in which Hardy wrote ‘‘Yours faith- 
fully, Thomas Hardy” for Miss Rebekah Owen, Miss Owen wrote a 
record of a conversation with Hardy on this point: 
He further said that he did not make the end as clear as he should have done and 
perhaps would do in a revised edition. He found that people (I among them) 
do not see that he means that Fitzpiers goes on all his life in his bad way, and 
that in returning to him Grace meets her retribution “for not sticking to Giles.” 
Her father hints at it in one sentence, or forebodes it, but the matter is not made 
manifest. 


e 

The “sentence” of which Miss Owen wrote is not in the serial version of 
the novel or in the first book edition. But in the second edition (August, 
1887), Hardy added: “‘ ‘Well—he’s her husband,’ Melbury said to him- 
self, ‘and let her take him back to her bed if she will! It’s a forlorn hope 
for her; and God knows how it will end!’ ” Still apprehensive that his 
meaning might be misunderstood, Hardy, in 1895, added another sen- 
tence, inserted between the two preceding sentences: “ ‘But let her bear 
in mind that the woman walks and laughs somewhere at this very 
moment whose neck he’ll be coling [sic] next year as he does hers tonight; 
and as he did Felice Charmond’s last year; and Suke Damson’s the year 
afore!’ ’’!6 

That intelligent readers should understand this point was apparently 
of great importance to Hardy. About July, 1889, J. T. Grein asked 
Hardy for permission to adapt the novel for the theatre. In his reply, 
granting permission,’?” Hardy wrote: 
You have probably observed that the ending of the story—hinted rather than 
stated—is that the heroine is doomed to an unhappy life with an inconstant hus- 

14 x17, 200. 

1% See Carl J. Weber, “Hardy and The Woodlanders,’”’ Review of English Studies, xv 
(1939), 332. Miss Owen’s copy of the book is now in the Library of Colby College. 

16 x11, 225. See footnote 112 and Carl J. Weber, Colby Notes on The Woodlanders (Fair- 
field, Me.: Fairfield Publishing Co., 1939), note on 440: 4-5. 

127 The novel was not, however, dramatized. 
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band. I could not accentuate this strongly in the book, by reason of the conven- 
tions of the libraries, etc. Since the story was written, however, truth to character 
is not considered quite such a crime in literature as it was formerly; and it is 
therefore a question for you whether you will accent this ending, or prefer to 
obscure it. 


If Hardy thought of Dr. Fitzpiers as only a man, and at that, one whose 
character was rather inconsistently set forth (as surely Hardy was 
aware), what does it matter whether he reformed after the action of the 
novel was over? But if Hardy thought of him as a Faustian visitant, the 
point is important as a key to understanding the character. Hardy’s in- 
serted sentences are analogous to the “grim note” in The Return of the 


Native. 
After The Woodlanders Hardy abandoned the device of the Mephis- 
tophelian (or Faustian) visitant in his novels.’*® For some time, however, 


128 Hardy, The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, p. 289.—Had much change taken place in 
the British attitude toward the conventions in two years, between 1887 and 1889, or was 
the change in Hardy’s own attitude as he was working on Tess? 

129 Tt would be far-fetched, I believe, to regard Alec in Tess of the D’Urberville; (1891) 
asa Mephistophelian visitant. It is true that he was an outsider, that he changed the normal 
course of Tess’s life, and that when he appeared beside Tess in her garden, he called her 
Eve and himself “ ‘the old Other One come to tempt you in the disguise of an inferior 
animal.’ ” 1, 210. But these features are by no means worked out here. 

The character of Wat Ollamoor in “The Fiddler of the Reels” (1893) exercised over 
Car’line Aspent a hypnotic power like that of Baron Von Xanten over Margery; he was an 
un-English visitant who had never entered a church, and he certainly changed Car’line’s 
life. There are even suggestions of supernatural phenomena, as when she saw his form in 
a mirror and turned to find that he was not there. But his power over her resided in his 
fiddle and in her inability to keep her feet from dancing when he played. He was not other- 
wise like the Mephistophelian visitants. 

Vilbert in Jude the Obscure (1894-95) can hardly be called a Mephistophelian visitant, 
but he is clearly related to this tribe. As itinerant peddler of pills and nostrums, he came 
into the novel now and then, each time with a suggestion that affected a crisis. When 
Arabella had seduced Jude in expectation that she would become pregnant and that Jude 
would marry her to save her “honor,”’ she was at her wit’s end because she did not become 
pregnant. “One day she met the itinerant Vilbert . . . and she began telling him her ex- 
periences . . . before he left her she had grown brighter. That evening she kept an appoint- 
ment with Jude, who seemed sad.” (v, 65.) At this appointment she made use of the sugges- 
tion the clever Vilbert had given her; apparently she lied about her condition, and Jude 
changed his plan for going away and married Arabella. (This advice to tell a lie resembles 
Mrs. Endorfield’s advice to Fancy.) Vilbert disappeared until Jude and Sue visited the 
Wessex Agricultural Fair at the height of their happiness. There Arabella, though married 
to Cartlett, was jealous of Sue, and Vilbert perceived it. He sold her a love-philtre. Again 
he disappeared. In her second seduction of Jude, Arabella did not, of course, use the silly 
philtre, but she did use something for which the philtre seems a kind of analogue—alcohol. 
Then, as if Hardy wished to make this analogy clear, Arabella poured the philtre into a 
glass of wine and gave it to Vilbert when Jude had chased him from the sick-room. As Jude 
died, Arabella watched the races with Vilbert’s arm around her waist. 
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he had been meditating the treatment of the Napoleonic wars that he 
later published as The Dynasts, and he had made various outline schemes 
for this drama. Shortly after completing The Woodlanders, he meditated 
using something like a Mephistophelian visitant—perhaps in place of the 
later Phantom Intelligences—to bring Napoleon to his ruin. Commenting 
on his activities in November, 1887, Mrs. Hardy writes: “‘Another outline 
scheme for The Dynasts was shaped in November, in which Napoleon was 
represented as haunted by an Evil Genius or Familiar, whose existence 
he has to confess to his wives.’”’ But she adds: “‘This was abandoned.’”*° 

On the other hand, various critics have pointed out that some of the 
Phantom Intelligences seem to be Mephistophelian in origin, characteris- 
tics, or functions. Barker Fairley, for example, says that “The Spirit of 
the Years, the critic of the Overworld, is a close analogy to Heaven’s 
commentator, [Goethe’s] Mephistopheles.’ Later he compares Mephis- 
topheles’s comments on “the futility of it all, the endless circle, creation 
and decay” with “‘the wail of the Pities over the corpse of Nelson, their 
censure of the Will, ‘Why make Life debtor when it did not buy?’ and 
the reply of the Years, a more enlightened Mephistopheles.’”” John 
Livingston Lowes calls both Spirits Sinister and Ironic ‘‘mocking Mephis- 
tophelian Voices.””"** W. R. Rutland speaks of the Spirit Sinister “‘as a 
grimmer and more cynical Spirit Ironic.”” Commenting on the passage in 
which the obstreperousness of the Spirit Sinister goads the Spirit of the 
Years to call him ‘Thou Iago of the incorporeal world,” Rutland asks: 
“Was the Spirit Sinister suggested to Hardy by Mephistopheles in 
Goethe’s Faust? . . . the Spirit Sinister has just the tone of Mephisto in 
his lighter moods... . 

Aside from these varied suggestions, do any of the Phantom Intelli- 
gences play réles similar to that of the Mephistophelian visitants in the 
novels? To perform the function of interfering with the “normal” course 
of events is a little difficult for the Phantoms, because they are outside the 
human drama and view it as spectators, and because the human drama 
is manipulated by the Immanent Will anyway. And yet there are several 
suggestions that Hardy may have thought of his old device of 1872-1886 
as he worked out The Dynasts. 

Hardy’s statement about the Spirits of the drama invites the reader to 
discern what these Spirits signify. He says in his Preface: 


130 The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, p. 266. 

1381 “Notes on the Form of The Dynasts,’’ PMLA, xxx1v (n.s., xxv, 1919), 408. 
182 Tbid., p. 413. 

183 “Two Readings of Earth,”’ Yale Review, n. s. xv (1926), 524. 

134 Tago in the first edition was changed to Dragon in the “‘authorized edition.” 
136 Op. cit., p. 341. 
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It was thought proper to introduce, as supernatural spectators of the terrestrial 
action, certain impersonated abstractions, or Intelligences, called Spirits. They 
are intended to be taken by the reader for what they may be worth as contriv- 
ances of the fancy merely. . . . These phantasmal Intelligences are divided into 
groups, of which one only, that of the Pities, approximates to “the universal 
Sympathy of human nature—the spectator idealized” of the Greek Chorus; . . . 
Another group approximates to the passionless Insight of the Ages. The remainder 
are eclectically chosen auxiliaries whose signification may be readily discerned. 


Several general ‘observations may be made. All the Spirits serve ex- 
pository and interpretative functions in commenting on the scenes of the 
human action. All are limited in their activities by the Immanent Will; 
as the Spirit of the Years says: “ITS slaves we are: Its slaves must ever 
be!’”87 Under this limitation we are to understand, I think, that anything 
any Spirit does to affect the human action is only an illusion. Yet, es- 
pecially in Part I, the Spirits do make efforts to turn the action with some 
illusion of success; in Parts II and III, this function seems held in check, 
as communications with mortals are less effective in altering their actions. 

Within these limitations, however, the Spirits do invade the human 
drama. Three of them resemble three aspects of the Mephistophelian 
visitant of the novels: the spirit Sinister as Satan or the Satanic aspect; 
the Spirit Ironic as his agent, a mocking Mephistopheles; and the Spirit 
of Rumour asa means of communication between the Spirits and mortals. 
These Spirits have, of course, their respective choruses. 

A relationship of The Dynasts to the Book of Job is obvious. In the 
first chapter of Job, the Lord agrees to bring disaster upon Job. The Lord 
says to Satan: “Behold, all that he hath is in thy power,” but He adds: 
“only upon himself put not forth thine hand.” The will of the Lord, Who 
has yielded to Satan’s plea, allows disasters to fall upon Job. Satan may 
enjoy only the illusion that he brings them about. This situation is 
paralleled in the limitations of Hardy’s Spirit Sinister. The elder Spirit of 
the Years tells the “fond unbelieving Sprites,” especially the Pities, who 
would like to influence the Will for man’s good, that they cannot “swerve 
the pulsion of the Byss.” On this, the Spirit Sinister comments: “Good, 
as before, / My little engines, then, will still have play.’"** That is, the 
Spirit Sinister does not need to lay hands upon man, for Its dream will 
produce the evil designs that lie in the Spirit Sinister’s mind. In fact Its 
dreams produce designs so pleasing to the Spirit Sinister that this Spirit 
lays claim to them and has to be reminded by the Years that they are not 
his: 


1% XXXI, Vi-vii. 
7 xxx1, 181.—I am disregarding Hardy’s italics for the speeches of the Spirits. 
38 xxx1, 8. 
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SPIRIT SINISTER 
Ay; begin small, and so lead up to the greater. It is a sound dramatic principle. 
I always aim to follow it in my pestilences, fires, famines, and other comedies. 
And though, to be sure, I did not in my Lisbon earthquake, I did in my French 
Terror, and my St. Domingo burlesque. 


SPIRIT OF THE YEARS 


THY Lisbon earthquake, THY French Terror. Wait. 
Thinking thou will’st, thou dost but indicate.™* 


The failure of George III to respond to Napoleon’s peaceful overtures 
is the first critical action in the play; if George had responded placatingly, 
it is implied, there would have been no Napoleonic wars. Though he has 
just been rebuked for claiming power to bring about evil himself, the 
Spirit Sinister cannot refrain from assuming some credit for this fateful! 
decision; the Will brought it about because the Spirit Sinister “paean’d” 
It: 
SPIRIT SINISTER 

I saw good sport therein, and paean’d the Will 

For leaving lax so stultifying a move! 

Which would have marred the European broil, 

And sheathed all swords, and silenced every gun 

That furrows human flesh.'*° 


After the Spirit Sinister has made some gloating comments about 
events on earth that are going his way, the Spirit of the Years turns to 
him with the wish that It would enchain the Spirit Sinister. What the 
Spirit of the Years says identifies the Spirit Sinister as the one told of in 
“‘A grim terrestrial tale’ and as the Spirit of absolute evil, that is, as 
Satan: 

SPIRIT OF THE YEARS 
O would that I could move It to enchain thee, 
And shut thee up a thousand years!—(to cite 
A grim terrestrial tale of one thy like) 
Thou Dragon of the Incorporeal World, 
“As they would say below there.” 


The Spirit Sinister has a companion, listed in the bracket with him in 
the cast of characters, the Spirit Ironic. This fellow does not claim to be 
an author of evil, but, like Mephistopheles, he is a mocker and rationalis- 


139 xxx1, 16. 

40 xxx1, 21.—The passage as quoted here suggests that the Spirit Sinister praised the 
decision rather than sought to influence it. But in the 1904 version, Hardy had “That it 
restrained” instead of “For leaving lax.” See also The Dynasts as published by Macmillan, 
New York, 1944, Pt. 1, p. 18, 141 xxx1, 48, 
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tic sceptic. He exhibits a knowledge of science. When the Spirit of the 
Pities is emotionally upset by the grim spectacle of Universal Will, and 
the Spirit of the Years speaks cold comfort, “Affection ever was illogical,” 
the Spirit Ironic in a cynical aside mocks this emotion and includes a 
reference to its appearance in the process of evolution: 


SPIRIT IRONIC (aside) 


How should the Sprite own to such logic—a mere juvenile—who only came into 
being in what the earthlings call their Tertiary Age! 


As a rationalist, he must agree with even the Spirit of the Pities when he 
speaks of the “intolerable antilogy / Of making figments feel.” The 
Spirit Ironic says: “‘Logic’s in that. It does not, I must own, quite play 
the game.’’* Once this frivolous jester at all things clashes slightly with 
the serious Spirit Sinister, who fears that mockery too blatant may shock 
the Will into awareness and so ruin his schemes: 


SPIRIT IRONIC 
... The groping tentativeness of an Immanent Will (as grey old Years describes 
it) cannot be asked to learn logic at this time of day! The spectacle of Its instru- 
ments, set to riddle one another through, and then to drink together in peace 
and concord, is where the humour comes in, and makes the play worth seeing! 


SPIRIT SINISTER 
Come, Sprite, don’t carry your ironies too far, or you may wake up the Uncon- 
scious Itself, and tempt It to let all the gory clock-work of the show run down to 
spite me!# 


The scientific basis for the rationalism of the Spirit Ironic is clear in his 
mockery of the Spirit of the Pities for wishing he might pray ‘‘To some 
Great Heart, to take away / This evil day, this evil day!” The Spirit 
Ironic replies: 

Ha-ha! That’s good. Thou’lt pray to It:— 

But where do Its compassions sit? 

Yea, where abides the heart of It? 


Is it where sky-fires flame and flit, 
Or solar craters spew and spit, 
Or ultra-stellar night-webs knit? 


What is Its shape! Man’s counterfeit? 
That turns in some far sphere unlit 
The wheel which drives the Infinite?! 


The Spirit Ironic mocks all human emotion. The Spirit of the Pities 
observes the gloomy faces at the Prince Regent’s banquet and supposes 


18 xxx1, 51. 43 xxx, 103. 4 xxx, 140. 14 xxxu1, 220. 
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that the guests may be thinking of the sick king imprisoned at Windsor. 
To this the Spirit Ironic says: ‘My dear phantom and crony, the gloom 
upon their faces is due rather to their having borrowed those diamonds at 
eleven per cent than to their loyalty to a suffering monarch.” He mocks 
also the idea that the dead may live again. When the Spirit of the Pities 
imagines, at Waterloo, that he hears the remonstrances of the dead: 


SPIRIT IRONIC 
Mere fancy’s feints! 
How know the coffined what comes after them, 
Even though it whirl them to the Pleiades?— 
Turn to the real.!47 


The Spirits Sinister and Ironic make efforts to influence human action. 
When the Spirits of the Pities and of the Years agree to visit the debate in 
the English Parliament, in the guise of men, so that the Years may come 
to feel some sympathy for men, the Spirits Ironic and Sinister horn in to 
say that they will go, too, on the chance that the business will turn their 
way: 

SPIRIT IRONIC 
... I'll be the third of the incarnate, on the chance of hearing the tune played the 
other way." 
SPIRIT SINISTER 
And I the fourth. There’s sure to be something in my line toward, where politi- 
cians are gathered together!!** 


They enter the Gallery of the House “in the disguise of ordinary 
strangers” and apparently join in the applause of the “Ironical Op- 
position.” 

Much later in the drama, when Napoleon has gone too far to alter his 
course (as the Spirit of the Pities points out), the Spirit Ironic invades 
Napoleon’s sleep to give him a moral lesson: 


SPIRIT IRONIC 


A little moral panorama would do him no harm, after that reminder of the Duke 
of Enghein. Shall it be, young Compassion? 


SPIRIT OF THE PITIES 
What good—if that old Years tells us be true? 
But I say naught. To ordain is not for me! 
Thereupon a vision passes before NAPOLEON as he lies, comprising hundreds of 
thousands of skeletons and corpses in divers stages of decay. .. . 


M46 xxxir, 229. 47 xxxiit, 255. 
48 The Spirits are slightly more aggressive in the first edition, which has having instead 
of hearing. 149 xxxI, 28. 
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NAPOLEON (in his sleep) 
Why, why should this reproach be dealt me now?.. . 


When the Spirit Ironic mocks Napoleon again after Waterloo, asking 
him ‘Has all this been worth while?’”’ Napoleon calls him Fiend: 


NAPOLEON 
O hideous hour, 
Why am I stung by spectral questionings? 
Did not my clouded soul incline to match 
Those of the corpses yonder, thou should’st rue 
Thy saying, Fiend, whoever thou may’st be!’™ 


Ordinarily, however, the Spirits attempt to influence human action 
through the Spirit of Rumour and the other Rumours. The Spirit Ironic, 
for example, to spread discord at the Prince Regent’s banquet, sends the 
Spirit of Rumour to scatter whispers through the assemblage. This time 
the Spirit of Rumour does not incarnate himself, but appears only as 
whispers of news up and down the table. A little later in the same scene 
the Spirit Ironic has his “Messengers” (presumably still the Rumours) 
call aloud in the voices of the Princess and of Mrs. Fitzherbert, who are 
not supposed to be present, to torment the Prince Regent, until the 
Spirit of the Years commands the Spirit Ironic to cease his ‘“‘antics.”™ 

The Spirit of Rumour and his aides are, however, mischief-makers of 
their own accord, though apparently they are subordinate characters who 
have to have permission of the major Intelligences before they can act. 
When Napoleon has been crowned in Italy, but the news has not yet 
reached England, the Spirit of Rumour asks permission to spread the 
news among personages of fashion gathered in the house of a lady of 
Quality: 

SPIRIT OF RUMOUR 
Bid me go 
And join them, and all blandly kindle them 
By bringing, ere material transit can, 
A new surprise! 
SPIRIT OF THE YEARS 
Yea, for a moment, wouldst. 


With this permission, the Spirit of Rumour enters the group in disguise. 
Various persons feel that they know him and that he belongs there, 
though they disagree about who he is: “ ‘Why, Norton. You know Norton 
well enough?’ . . . ‘Nay, ’twas not he. Norton of course I know. I thought 
him Stewart for a moment, but—’ ” and so on.%* When it is rumored 


159 xxxu0r, 192. 151 xxx, 261. 182 xxx1, 236, passim. ‘88 xxx1, 42-43. 
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that Napoleon has landed in southern England, two Phantoms of 
Rumotr, at a “signal from the Chief Intelligences,” enter the highway in 
the garb of countrymen and accost various pedestrians with the counter- ) 
acting rumor that Napoleon has not landed—as he has not. But they are | 
unable to stem the panic." The Spirit of Rumour and his companions in 
this way serve the other Spirits to spread ‘“‘good”’ rumors.'® Apparently 
it makes no difference what kind of rumors they spread or what the 
effect may be.’ 

That a compound of the Spirits Sinister, Ironic, and of Rumour has 
some resemblance to the Mephistophelian visitant of the novels seems 
fairly clear. Perhaps Hardy discarded the “Evil Genius or Familiar’’ he 
thought of in 1887, in favor of the scheme of a drama to illustrate the 
“pulsion of the Byss,” but carried over into the new scheme something 
from the old. The “antilogy” of having causation both (1) automatic 
and (2) an illusion that it is the work of good and evil Spirits yields a com- 
plex result. In this connection, we may wonder whether the “good’’ 

Spirits, as well as the “evil,” are not part of the concept of Mephisto- 
phelian visitant. Hardy was a monist; his Immanent Will impels the 
“evil” Spirits and the “good” alike. Patience like that of the Spirit of 
the Years and compassion like that of the Spirit of the Pities are promi- 
nent traits in Diggory Venn. 
. Though Hardy’s Mephistophelian visitants differ from one another in 
. many ways, they have many common qualities. The most prominent is 
“the subversive Mephistophelian endowment, brains.”” Mrs Endorfield 
is a “deep body”; Sergeant Troy is a ready linguist and a brilliant wit; 
Diggory is quietly intelligent; William Dare is a prodigy of learning; 
Von Xanten seems to have superior intelligence; Farfrae’s brains are 
played against Henchard’s brawn; Dr. Fitzpiers is a scholar with a pas- 
sion for occult as well as scientific and poetic learning; and the Spirit 
Ironic is a rationalist versed in science. That Hardy thought of Mephis- 
topheles as a shrewd schemer is clear in The Hand of Ethelberta, where he 
says that “Lord Mountclere looked . . . shrewd enough in his own opin- 
ion to outwit Mephistopheles.’"*’ Mrs. Endorfield suggests the clever 
strategy that saves Fancy; Troy gains Bathsheba’s hand by the strata- 
gem of making her jealous; Diggory maps out and executes a whole 
campaign to frustrate Wildeve; William Dare practises a dozen or more 
clever stratagems, such as that of altering Somerset’s photograph to 


14 xxx, 74-76. 
2 18 See Pt. 1, Act v1, Scene vii, an entire scene in which the Spirit of Rumour acts in the 
disguise of a young foreigner at the bidding of the Spirit of the Years. 
1% The “good” Spirits also communicate directly with mortals just as the Spirits Sinister 
and Ironic do. 187 xxv, 123. 
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make him seem a profligate; Von Xanten marries Margery to Hayward 
by stratagem; Farfrae succeeds by being coolly rational! where Henchard 
is impulsively passionate; Dr. Fitzpiers schemes to have Grace run into 
his arms; and the Spirit Ironic sends the Rumours among men to confuse 
them. They do not mind lying. Mrs. Endorfield advises Fancy to act out 
a lie; Troy is never truthful toward women; Diggory conceals the truth 
from Thomasin; William Dare lies constantly; Von Xanten’s stratagem 
is a deception; Newson deceives Susan for good ends, but feels no resent- 
ment when Henchard deceives him for bad ends; Dr. Fitzpiers lies to 
Grace about going to see Mrs. Charmond; and the Spirits Ironic and of 
Rumour spread false rumors. They have a mocking attitude. Mrs. 
Endorfield looks at Fancy with an expression of sinister humor; Troy 
mocks Boldwood by taking his money and then triumphantly throwing 
it into the road; in the gambling scene Diggory mocks Wildeve by repeat- 
ing to him what he had said to Christian; Dare leers with up-cocked eye; 
Newson throws down money for the skimmity ride because it will be 
sport; the Spirit Ironic jeers till even the Spirit Sinister shuts him up; but 
Dr. Fitzpiers, more Faustian than Mephistophelian, mocks only such 
things as simple faith and the church. They are all sceptics; they do not 
go to church. Mrs. Endorfield never attends church; Gabriel proves that 
Troy lied when he said that he sat in the gallery; apparently Diggory does 
not go to church; Dare would be inconceivable in church; Von Xanten 
apparently does not attend church; nothing is said about Newson and 
Farfrae in church; Fitzpiers objects to being married in church; and the 
Spirit Ironic is irreverent even toward the Will. Troy, Diggory, and 
Dare are gamblers; Troy spends his wife’s money on the races; Diggory 
pivots his plan on winning a game of dice; and Dare constantly cons a 
“Book of Chances” and, working out a system, wins a bagful of money 
at Monte Carlo. Mrs. Endorfield, Troy, and Diggory wear red; strange 
fires reflect from Von Xanten’s face and burn in his eyes; Newson and 
Farfrae are seen in lurid lights; Grace watches the lurid colors of Dr. 
Fitzpiers’s laboratory. In some manner, Mrs. Endorfield knew all about 
Fancy’s affairs; Diggory and Dare engage in spying and prying. All are 
outsiders, though Mrs. Endorfield is so only because she holds aloof and 
Diggory only as an itinerant. The suggestions of bastardy in Troy and 
Dare may belong to Hardy’s conception of a villain, as in the archetype 
Manston of Desperate Remedies, rather than to anything Mephisto- 
phelian. 

The preceding data are not external evidence that Hardy contemplated 
the Mephistophelian design as a structural device. His note to provide 
Napoleon with an “Evil Genius or Familiar’ is striking, but not conclu- 
sive. Perhaps Hardy simply created villains, and perhaps he gave them 
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Satanic traits and used the word ‘‘Mephistopheles” in reference to some 
of them only to color their villainy. After all, the Satanic traits of these 
characters are only suggested. There is nothing necessarily preternatural, 
for instance, about Diggory’s luck in gambling on the heath, even when 
Wildeve’s ace is followed by a zero. 

But, as Chew points out, “The dicing scene... might have been 
worked out to the same conclusion and with the same bearing upon the 
course of events, without such extraordinary fluctuations of fortune.’ 

Then why did Hardy suggest the preternatural in so many ways? 

First, he was interested in writing good, popular stories. He defined 
good fiction “as that kind of imaginative writing which lies nearest to the 
epic, dramatic, or narrative masterpieces of the past.” Among the 
notes he jotted down in July, 1881, he stated that the “purpose of fiction 
is to give pleasure by gratifying the love of the uncommon in human 
experience,” and that “‘The writer’s problem is how to strike the balance 
between the uncommon and the ordinary so as... to give reality.’ 
This device of the Mephistophelian visitant lies near to a technique in 
epic, dramatic, and narrative masterpieces of the past; it gratifies the 
love of the uncommon in human experience, and it disguises the uncom- 
mon in characters that are human enough to give reality. 

Second, it seems that the device of the Mephistophelian visitant de- 
veloped in a natural way. Perhaps it was not connected with any idea of 
Mephistopheles in Under the Greenwood Tree; Mrs. Endorfield seems 
drawn from folk-lore and a source suggested below. Her scarlet jacket is 
just a flash of suggestive color. Functionally, she is simply “common 
sense” from outside the story, needed to turn the crisis. Perhaps the idea 
of Sergeant Troy in his scarlet coat developed from Hardy’s vision of 
Mrs. Endorfield’s scarlet jacket, but perhaps, as he worked on the 
character of Troy, he saw deeper possibilities and—without necessarily 
thinking of Mephistopheles at all—developed him as “the impersonator 
of Heaven’s persistent irony.” But it is difficult to believe that when he 
created Diggory Venn and William Dare and in connection with these 
characters used the words “Mephistophelian visitants’” and ‘Mephis- 
topheles,” he did not see the parallelism with the medieval character and 
make conscious use of it. His creating Dr. Fitzpiers somewhat in the like- 
ness of a modernized Dr. Faustus seems almost proof. 

Third, once he had got the idea, perhaps he found it a useful way to 
suggest that the spiritual forces formerly symbolized as Vices, Satan, 


188 Samuel C. Chew, Thomas Hardy, Poet and Novelist (New York: Knopf, 1928), p. 85. 

189 Thomas Hardy, ‘“‘The Profitable Reading of Fiction” (1888), in Life and Art (New 
York: Greenberg, Inc., 1925). 

160 Hardy, The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, pp. 193-194. 
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and Mephistopheles are still operative, even though they operate 
through human beings. 

The Mephistophelian visitant, in so far as he is this symbol from old 
legend, is taken over from an anthropomorphic, dualistic religious creed 
Hardy had discarded. But Hardy, though a monist, constantly used the 
terms God and Satan. 

His monism is apparent in the fact that sometimes God and Satan ap- 
pear to change places—as when Heaven is charged with irony, satire, or 
other malevolence—or to merge into the It of Hardy’s Dynasts. This fact 
may explain how it is that virtuous, long-suffering, generous Diggory 
Venn may be identified as a Mephistophelian visitant. His good qualities 
are not inconsistent with his Mephistophelian qualities if he is the agent 
of a Satan who is also God and Who does not know the difference between 
good and evil. In a letter to Alfred Noyes, Hardy stated just this view: 
... My sober opinion . . . of the Cause of Things [is] . . . that the said Cause is 
neither moral nor immoral, but unmoral: ‘loveless and hateless’ I have called it, 
‘which neither good nor evil knows.’!* 


This “sober opinion” explains how Hardy was able to suggest that one 
of his most admirable characters wore the livery of Satan. 

It remains to examine the sources for Hardy’s Mephistophelian visi- 
tants. These sources are probably not simple. His debt to sensational 
novels is well known; Chamberlin notes the frequent presence of a 
“mysterious stranger’’ in popular fiction of the years 1840—1880.'* Weber 
has pointed out Hardy’s fondness for the novels of Ainsworth,’® and 
Chew says that William Dare “‘is of a type associated with the ‘Gothic’ 
novel.’ No doubt some qualities of Hardy’s Mephistophelian visitants 
derive from these sources, including his own first-published Desperate 
Remedies with its debt to the school of Wilkie Collins. 

Ruth Firor has pointed out that Hardy used folk-lore in a deeply 
imaginative way. Donald Davidson has written of Hardy’s debt to bal- 
lads “where devils, demons, fairies, and mermaids intervene in human 
affairs.” He traced Sergeant Troy to “any number of later ballads” 
portraying intruding soldiers. Rutland says that “the consultation of 
Mrs. Endorfield by Fancy can be paralleled in the poems of Barnes.’ 

161 Florence Emily Hardy, The Later Years of Thomas Hardy, 1892-1928 (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1930), p. 217. 

162 Jo Hubbard Chamberlin, Thomas Hardy—The Influence of the Popular Sensational 
Novel, 1840-1880, Upon His Earlier Works (M. A. thesis, New York University, 1932), 

* 4 
: 63 Carl J. Weber, “Ainsworth and Thomas Hardy,” Review of English Studies, xv 


(1941), 193-200. 164 Op. cit., p. 44. 
165 “The Traditional Basis of Thomas Hardy’s Fiction,”’ Southern Review, v1 (1941), 171. 


6 Op. cit., p. 160. 
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No doubt Hardy does owe much to folk-lore and to Barnes, but the 
inspiration for Mrs. Endorfield may have been Lady Susan Strangways, 
afterwards Lady Susan O’Brien, who had lived in Stinsford House near 
Hardy’s boyhood home. Hardy records that ““My father when a boy- 
chorister in the gallery of the church used to see her, an old and lonely 
widow, walking in the garden in a red cloak,’’*’ and that “old Billy 
Cc ... used to talk enthusiastically of Lady Susan O’Brien.’”®* Her 
name Strangways, her aloofness, her walking in the garden while others 
were in church, her red cloak, and, presumably, the fact that she was 
superior in education to most of the inhabitants of Stinsford, all suggest 
that she may be the original of the portrait—if not the action—of Mrs. 
Endorfield.’** And Mrs. Endorfield, it would seem, was the archetype of 
the whole group of visitants. 

The specifically Mephistophelian traits of Hardy’s visitants are equally 
difficult to localize in one source. One thinks immediately of Marlowe 
and Goethe, but Hardy’s characters do not clearly resemble the Mephis- 
topheles of these authors. 

A possible source for some characteristics of Hardy’s Mephistophelian 
visitants is the ancient Mummers’ Play, or Play of St. George. In The 
Return of the Native, where Diggory Venn appears as the most striking 
of these visitants, a performance of the Mummers’ Play is an important 
feature of the action. Some eighteen lines of the Play are printed in 
snatches, and the action between snatches is summarized. Not so well 
known is Hardy’s full version of this Play ‘‘As aforetime acted by the 
Dorsetshire Christmas Mummers,” privately printed by Mrs. Hardy 
in 1921 in an edition limited to twenty-five copies. In a letter to Professor 
Roger Loomis, granting permission to reprint this version, Hardy says 
that he “‘managed to concoct” it from “memories of it as acted in my 
boyhood.’””° This version does not include the Devil, Beelzebub, or 
Dragon found in various other versions, though it is possible that Hardy 
saw plays containing these typical characters. In Hardy’s version (as in 
most) the action concerns a series of invaders who enter to challenge the 
hero: the Turkish Knight enters to challenge the Valiant Soldier and 
defeats him; Saint George enters to challenge the Turkish Knight and 





167 Hardy, The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, p. 13. 168 Tbid., p. 213. 

169 This conjecture is given collateral support by the fact that, according to Hardy’s 
friend and student, Rebekah Owen, Lady Susan was the original for the dead Lady 
Elfride in A Pair of Blue Eyes. This novel began serial publication in the same year (1872) 
Under the Greenwood Tree was published. See Carl J. Weber, Rebekah Owen and Thomas 
Hardy (Colby College Monograph No. 8, Waterville, Maine: Colby College Library, 1939), 
p. 57. 

170 Roger S. Loomis, ed., The Play of St. George, by Thomas Hardy (New York: Samuel 
French, 1928), p. 7. 
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defeats him; then the Saracen enters to challenge Saint George, who cuts 
off the Saracen’s head. A Doctor who comes from the ancient countries 
of Asia and “‘Afric-ay” then enters to raise the dead with his magic 
draught. 

In this stylized folk-drama, especially in more elaborate versions than 
Hardy was able to “concoct” from memory in 1921, several items parallel 
characteristics of his Mephistophelian visitants. The first invading 
antagonist in Hardy’s version, the Turkish Knight, is identified in some 
versions as the “Black Prince of Paradise’; in a version from north 
Somerset, he is called the ‘Black Prince of Darkness’”’ who was “born in a 
fiery hole.” Various versions call him a “‘black dog.’”!” In Far from the 
Madding Crowd, “‘the devil smiled from a loop-hole in Tophet’’ when 
Troy’s guile began to succeed; later, Boldwood calls Troy a “black 
hound.” The Valiant Soldier of Hardy’s version is, in other versions, 
called Beau Slasher, Bold Slaughterer, and Captain Slasher; in a general 
way, he suggests Sergeant Troy. Hardy could have got the idea for 
Troy’s amazing sword exercise from the Sword Dance, related to the 
Mummers’ Play. In Hardy’s version, no character is dressed in red, but 
in other versions, various characters were reddened, at least in the face. 
“Beelzebub had a red mask at Ballybrennan, and the Fool’s face, too, 
may be ruddled.’” The Doctor of Hardy’s version comes from Asia and 
Africa, but in other versions he is from: 

Italy, Sicily, Germany, France, and Spain, 

Three times round the world and back again.!” 
Though William Dare’s travels are left vague, he quotes proverbs of 
Italy, Germany, France, and Spain. In some of the versions collected by 
Tiddy, Beelzebub is a personage of indeterminate age, sometimes a 
jolly old man, sometimes a young man, and sometimes, as in the version 
from Longborough, Gloucestershire, a “‘clever young old man.’ Wil- 
liam Dare is presented as an ingenious fellow who seems both old and 
young. In these ways, Hardy’s fresh memories of the Mummers’ Play, 
that he continued to remember well enough to write out a version in 
1921, could have influenced his concept of Mephistophelian visitant. 

Another source for Hardy’s generalized figure is, I think, the penny 
books and the puppet plays that Hardy mentions constantly. Hardy 
liked circuses all his life, and especially in his forties ‘‘attended all that 
came to Dorchester.’ He describes a circus in Far from the Madding 


171 See E. K. Chambers, The English Folk-Play (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1933), 
p. 28. 173 Tbid., p. 85. 173 Tbid., p. 8. 

'% See R. J. E. Tiddy, The Mummers’ Play (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1933), p. 28. 

1% Hardy, The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, pp. 217-218 and passim ; see also Holland 
op. cit., pp. 104-106. 
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Crowd; Henchard sells his wife at a fair in The Mayor of Casterbridge. 
Surely Hardy saw at circuses a great many puppet shows and, perhaps, 
purchased various of the penny books.’ In The Woodlanders, Marty 
South’s statement to Mr. Percomb, “You go on like the Devil to Doctor 
Faustus in the penny book,” suggests that it was common in “Wessex”’ 
to know the books about Faustus hawked at fairs.'"7 If references in 
Hardy’s works may be trusted, the puppet shows he had in mind por- 
trayed Vices, Devils, and Mephistopheles in fiery red. When Diggory 
appears on Rainbarrow, Timothy speaks of him as a “fiery mommet,” 
or puppet-Devil in red such as Timothy might have seen at a circus. 

Hardy’s references to puppet shows indicate that he watched them 
with close attention. In A Pair of Blue Eyes, he speaks of the ‘‘Punch- 
and-Judy air and countenance” of Swancourt, Elfride, and Knight as 
they come aboard a ship.'8 In The Hand of Ethelberta, he speaks of Lord 
Mountclere’s body as so frail that ‘“‘what was going on inside might often 
be guessed without by the movement of the hangings, as in a puppet- 
show with worn canvas. ...’79 Winterborne is described as standing 
in front of an oven “stirring about the blazing mass with a long-handled, 
three-pronged Beelzebub kind of fork,’’!*° an image that, I should say, 
came to mind because it had been seen. In Tess of the D’Urbervilles, 
Hardy describes the herons standing in the water and watching Angel and 
Tess “by moving their heads round in a slow, horizontal, passionless 
wheel, like the turn of puppets by clockwork.’”!®! 

Besides these evidences that Hardy knew well the puppet-plays and 
penny books of the fairs, there is an incident in the Spies Faust Book and 
in A Laodicean that is not in Marlowe or Goethe. It is possible, of course, 
that Hardy invented the incident, but it is also possible that he got it 
from the Spies Faust Book or from some puppet-play or penny book that 
stemmed from the original legend. Dr. Faustus charms a great castle into 
existence for the Duke of Anholt, and then when the Duke has gone to 
his own castle, he looks back at Faustus’s handiwork: 


... and behold it was all in a flame of fire, and all those that beheld it wondred 


1% The term may include the books of words for the toy theatres. See A. E. Wilson, 
Penny Plain Two Pence Coloured (London: George G. Harrap & Co., 1932) for a description 
of the toy theatres. 

177 One version of a Doctor Faustus for the puppet theatre, published in English in 1850, 
is given in Paul McPharlin, A Repertory of Marionette Plays (New York: The Viking Press, 
1929), pp. 209-241. Two other versions in English, printed in 1847 and in 1887, are listed 
on p. 341. I suppose it is impossible to find out what particular versions Hardy might have 
seen at “Wessex”’ circuses or fairs or in London. 

178 xvi, 118. 179 xxvi, 121. 180 x7, 83. iy, 175, 
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to heare so great a noyse, as if it were great Ordinance should haue been shot off; 
and thus the Castle burned and consumed away cleane.'™ 


With no apparent purpose, after the essential action of the story is over, 
William Dare burns De Stancy Castle, and Paula and Somerset watch it 
burn from a window of an inn some miles away, a blazing bonfire of 
smoke and flame. Even at a distance of miles, “Somerset fancied he could 
hear the crackling.’ 

Probably Hardy was also acquainted with the Vices or Devils of 
Renaissance drama and especially with the Mephistopheles of Marlowe 
His biographers speak of his wide acquaintance with Renaissance drama. 
His debt to Shakespeare is very extensive; Weber’s Hardy of Wessex lists 
more than a hundred Shakespearean quotations and echoes.’ Anderson 
has pointed out that, for a critical scene in The Return of the Native, 
Hardy turned to a scene in Webster’s The White Devil and imitated it.’® 
Hardy does not refer specifically to Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, but the 
motto for Chapter III of A Pair of Blue Eyes, “‘Melodious birds sing 
madrigals,” is from Marlowe’s ““The Passionate Shepherd to His Love.” 
It seems reasonable, then, to assume that Hardy did know Dr. Faustus. 

Probably he was acquainted with Goethe’s Faust, at least in English 
translation, quite early in his career as a novelist; and it seems certain 
that he had studied Faust carefully, perhaps in English, by the time he 
wrote The Dynasts.'* His notebook for December 31, 1887, states: 
“Books read or pieces looked at this year: Milton, Dante, Calderon, 
Goethe . . . ”—Goethe, most likely, in English. His ‘‘Candour in English 
Fiction” (1890) includes a footnote reference to Faust as one of several 


182 P. M. Palmer and Robert Pattison More, The Sources of the Faust Tradition (New 
York: Oxford, 1936), p. 206. 

188 xxvim1, 257. 14 Pp, 246-257. 

188 M, L. Anderson, “Hardy’s Debt to Webster in The Return of the Native,” MLN, tiv 
(1939), 497-501. 

18 Probably Hardy did not read Faust in German, early or late, with any appreciation. 
At fifteen, “he attempted to teach himself German by subscribing to Cassell’s Popular 
Educator,” but he was doing so many other things at the time that he did not get very far 
with his German. Weber, Hardy of Wessex, p. 9—He uses a German word or phrase now 
and then in his novels; Dare says “Hérensagen ist halb gelogen”’ in A Laodicean, for example, 
and Hardy speaks of Mrs. Charmond’s weltbiirgerliche nature in The Woodlanders. But 
when the Hardys set out for Germany in 1876, Hardy still knew so little German that he 
pasted to the front cover of his Baedeker a home-made, 16-page phrase-book of simple ex- 
pressions and their German equivalents, including the numerals. Rutland conjectures 
that Hardy did not know enough German to read Faust in the original with appreciation, 
and in reply to my inquiry on this point, Professor Carl J. Weber wrote: “I’d agree with 
Rutland in thinking that he never acquired any real facility in the language.” 
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named “great works of the past.” Hardy’s earlier Mephistophelian 
visitants had been created before these references. How thoroughly 
Hardy studied Faust before or during the period 1872-86 is impossible, 
I think, to ascertain. 

Probably Hardy got more of his ideas about Mephistopheles from folk- 
lore, the Mummers’ Play, and the puppet-plays and penny books than 
from direct study of Marlowe or Goethe. None the less, it may be in- 
teresting to look at some of the parallels between Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles and Hardy’s visitants. Mephistopheles appears in a scarlet vest, 
or all in red, and Hardy’s Mrs. Endorfield, Sergeant Troy, and Diggory 
dress in red. Mephistopheles appears to Faust as a black hound, and 
“black hound” is one of the terms Boldwood applies to Troy. Mephis- 
topheles is a gambler; the Prologue in Heaven contains a wager. Sergeant 
Troy, Diggory, and Dare engage in gambling. Margaret has a nameless 
feeling that Mephistopheles is evil, and, aside from the general awe for 
Diggory, the characters in A Laodicean have this feeling about William 
Dare. Mephistopheles is represented as a traveller, and Sergeant Troy, 
eae Dare, Von Xanten, Newsom, Farfrae, and Dr. Fitzpiers are all travel- 
; lers; Diggory is itinerant. Mephistopheles, appearing to Faust as a 
travelling scholar, is almost omniscient; he is a rationalist. These traits 
are prominent in Hardy’s visitants, especially in William Dare and Dr. 
Fitzpiers. Mephistopheles represents the spirit of denial and mockery; 
this trait is suggested in Troy and is emphasized in William Dare. 
Mephistopheles states that he is: 





j Ein Theil von jener Kraft, 
a Die stets das Bése will und stets das Gute schafft.!8” 





Sergeant Troy is similarly conceived as the “impersonator of Heaven’s 
Laid persistent irony’; and Diggory, as an agent of the “satire of Heaven.’”'** 
At any rate, it seems clear that Hardy did make use, over a period of 
: fifteen years, and again in The Dynasts, of an intruding force or invader 
i to disturb the settled tranquillity of his main characters and to turn the 
i current of their lives at critical points. This invader embodies various 
i ; suggestions of Mephistopheles in his appearance, character, and be- 
: havior. It is likely, perhaps, that Hardy intended the casual reader to 
see in him a symbol representing some operation of the Will in human 
life, and perhaps its irony in ordering the affairs of men. 
J. O. BAILEY 
University of North Carolina 


187 Lines 1335-36. 

188 T have not mentioned the Spirits Sinister and Ironic in this paragraph. The influence 
of Faust upon The Dynasts as a whole has been often pointed out. See, for example, Fairley, 
op. cit. 
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LIX 
FERENC MOLNAR, HUNGARIAN PLAYWRIGHT 


HENEVER Ferenc Molnar, the Hungarian playwright, is dis- 

cussed, his name is associated with bons mots, a mondaine psy- 
chology, and a kind of sentimentality in which wistfulness and artificial 
fantasy mingle with love-making rather than with love. The discrimi- 
nating miss breadth and depth in his plays; they miss the divine law of 
which Alexander Pope speaks that is ‘at once the source and end and 
the test of art.” In the boom years of his greatest popularity in Hungary, 
it was a criterion of savoir vivre to attend his plays. At times he was 
severely criticized, but his suavity, his unhampered manner of expression 
helped the expansion of the theatrical area of Hungary, though he im- 
posed no obligations of deep thinking upon his audiences. His acclaim 
abroad, of which much was sound and fury, required a re-definition of 
his place in Hungarian stage-literature with reference to the native 
drama. The pro and con remarks warrant the conclusion that his uni- 
versal success was not justified on purely aesthetic grounds. On the other 
hand, despite his overused technique, it is apparent that by discarding 
inherited patterns he supplied the theatre of his native land with devices 
of dramatic expression that were amusing, incalculable, and sometimes 
artistic. He was unswerving in his theatrical aims, he discovered a new 
range of possibilities. Hungary never had a Restoration period similar 
to that of England; however, in some respect, Molnar could be considered 
a striking example of the polished, dexterous and frivolous violation of 
patriotic and romantic conventions of the Hungarian stage. As critics 
pointed out, he himself created a theatrical convention affected by Oscar 
Wilde, Henri Bataille, Tristan Bernard, Alfred Capus and other western 
European playwrights, but he also transcended the qualities of his west- 
ern models and differed from them. In matters of taste the socio-economic 
stratum that Molnar represented was the upper bourgeoisie, notwithstand- 
ing his alleged and true sympathies for underpaid wage earners, or for 
former human beings, as Maxim Gorkij called homeless vagrants. The 
quality of his attainments substantiates this classification. Seen against 
the theatrical horizon of Hungary he differs from traditional playwrights 
by having his plays built around characters whose main interest was 
determined by carnal love in its sentimental and ironic aspect, urbanity, 
cynicism, that is by a carpe diem philosophy in which individual gratifi- 
cations were the basic impetus of action, and not national, social, or 
cosmic responsibilities. Molnar had the makings of a cosmopolitan; in 
fact, the local color of most of his plays is not of decisive importance, 
though, as Aure] Karpati, the Hungarian critic stated in a panegyric 
article, Molnar and Budapest developed at the same time. 
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It should be recalled that the history of the Hungarian theater had its 
share of hardships and glorious efforts. The first Hungarian theatrica| 
company started in 1790 in Buda, of which Laszlo Kelemen was the 
director. This theater functioned for six years. The first permanent 
theater, called Magyar Szinhaz (Hungarian Theater), was established in 
the city of Pest in 1837, under the management of Jozsef Bajza, the poet 
and critic. The Nemzeti Szinhaz (National Theater), was an outgrowth 
of this attempt of a permanent theater; it was opened to the public in 
1840 and produced dramas, comedies and operas. The National Theater, 
now in a different building, is still active. The Operahaz (The Operahouse) 
was built in the late seventies and early eighties and opened its doors 
to the public in 1884. Hungarian playwrights from the end of the 
eighteenth century to Molnar’s time, e.g. Gyorgy Bessenyei, Karoly 
Kisfaludy, Ede Szigligeti, Gergely Csiky, Count Laszlo Teleki, Ede Toth, 
Jeno Rakosi, Lajos Doczy, and others, demonstrated the difficulties of 
applying creative norms to the struggling Hungarian stage. They in- 
sisted on honesty, moral duty, national] feeling, man’s universality, on 
tragic and comic vitality, on rustic themes, but their literary value, ex- 
cept in a literary-historical sense, is not above that of the average play- 
wright of western Europe. They were pioneering in the playwriting field, 
they were inspired by the nobility of their mission, their plays suited the 
taste of their public, but they must be judged as precursors of the Hun- 
garian theater, and not as outstanding writers of theatrical literature. 
They lacked, for example, the realism of Alexander N. Ostrovsky, their 
Russian contemporary. Only four names stand out, and their significance 
is conditioned first of all by their relationship to the Hungarian stage, 
and not to world-literature. Jozsef Katona’s Bank Ban (Banus Bank), a 
historical tragedy, has Shakespearean qualities; Imre Madach’s Az Em- 
ber Tragediaja (The Tragedy of Man), a philosophical drama, is reminis- 
cent of Goethe’s Faust, nonetheless it is an independent work of dramatic 
literature. Ferenc Herczeg’s Bizanc (Byzantium) is a grandiose endeavor 
of a playwright who was, however, more fitted to write about light sub- 
jects. Geza Gardonyi’s Bor (Wine) is an engaging play with folkish at- 
tributes. 

The social position of the actor in Hungary was for a long time unde- 
fined. Concurring with the view about elementary school teachers the 
actors were considered ‘‘the day laborers of the nation,” but their lot 
was harsh and only a few exceptionally gifted or lucky were regarded 
with favor. About the middle of the nineteenth century and ever since 
the position of the actors improved. The rapid growth of Budapest ac- 
centuated the importance and need of the theater; and finally writers of 
advanced theatrical concepts, e.g., Sandor Hevesi, Arthur Bardos, and 
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others established experimental theaters. The National Theater in Buda- 
pest and the commercial theaters of the Hungarian capital and the mu- 
nicipal theaters in the various provincial communities produced good 
native and foreign plays and box office attractions. Certain Hungarian 
playwrights, skillful and less skillful exponents of comedies of manner 
and error, found an international market for their wares. Today Holly- 
wood and to a lesser degree New York’s Broadway and the Broadways 
of other metropolitan cities indulge in the dubious, albeit sometimes 
adroit products of Hungarian playwrights. Some of the modern play- 
wrights, for example Sandor Brody, the author of A Tanitono (The 
Teacher), A Dada (The Nurse), or Kalman Harsanyi, the author of a 
historical tragedy, entitled Ellak,' showed a serious bent for the theater, 
but their works, fragmentary in their character, despite their social and 
ethical implications and despite a certain literary workmanship, could 
not be submitted for absolute approval of non-conforming critics. 
Brody’s naturalistic manner and romantic disposition, Harsanyi’s philo- 
sophical outlook and aptitude for pathos lacked flawless artistry. Brody’s 
interests were contemporary, Harsanyi’s interests were historical. Among 
the twentieth century playwrights whose werkmanship and feeling for 
the stage deserves a kind of recognition, the following writers should be 
mentioned: Zoltan Thury, Jeno Heltai, Menyhert Lengyel, Dezso 
Szomory, Lajos Biro, Frigyes Karinthy, Erno Szep, Sandor Hunyady, 
and Lajos Zilahy. The plays of Zsigmond Moricz, Janos Kodolanyi, and 
Aron Tamasi are honestly conceived theatrical attempts; but these au- 
thors are novelists primarily and not playwrights. 

It is obvious that Ferenc Molnar was for a time the center of attention 
in the twentieth century Hungarian theater. As a literary artist to some 
extent he succeeded in his desire for novelty; as a source of pleasant 
pastime, he fully succeeded. Part of his work is imperfect; some of his 
plays indicate earnest artistic intentions and are technically faultless. 
Their dramatic situations, with due allowance to their limited perspec- 
tive, reached the consciousness of even less intelligent audiences. This 
writer of plays, novels, stories, sketches, dialogues, war-reports was born 
in Budapest in 1878, the son of a well-to-do middle class family. His father 
was a physician. When he completed his secondary education he studied 
law at the University of Budapest, then he went to Geneva, Switzerland, 
to continue his legal studies, but chose to write. He never did practice 
law. As a reporter and free-lance writer he was deft and inventive, and 
enjoyed popularity as a literary novice. Budapest, where according to 
Arthur Symonds “atmosphere is everything, and the atmosphere is al- 
most one of illusion,’”? was the right terrain for Molnar; a writer endowed 


1 Eliak is the oldest son of Attila, the leader of the Huns. 2 Cities, p. 189. 
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with phosphorescent wit, a flair for novel situations, and with an epi- 
curian intelligence mindful of a world that appreciated social amenities. 
Molnar married three times. His first wife, Margit Veszi, a versatile 
journalist, was the daughter of Jozsef Veszi, an influential] publicist. They 
were soon divorced. Margit Veszi is now living in California. His second 
wife was Sari Fedak, a famous musical comedy star, who after her divorce 
from Molnar became involved with the Hungarian Nazis. His third wife 
is Lili Darvas, a well known dramatic actress, now living in New York 
and appearing on the American stage. 

As a conversationalist Molnar was among the very best in a city of 
good talkers. In the Feszek (Nest), and Otthon (Home), clubs of Budapest 
newspapermen and writers or in the cafe-houses, his caustic wit, a mental! 
gesture of exciting rhythm, gave him prestige which is still talked about. 
Writers and theatrical directors visiting Budapest considered it a pleasure 
to call on Molnar. He himself traveled widely. Without precedent in this 
respect, his plays aroused a world-wide interest in “smart and urbane” 
7 Budapest. As a playwright he was awarded the French Legion of Honor. 

In Hungary he was elected to the membership of the Petofi Tarsasag 
(Petofi Society), a representative literary society. Molnar said, though 
not exactly in these words, that he thought of himself as a newspaperman 
reconciled to the inevitableness of playwriting; this modesty is perhaps 
less satirical than it seems at first glance. During the First World War his 
accounts of the war showed a journalistic distinction which, as American 
biographers of Molnar like to point out, was recognized by the New York 
Times which published his reports, although Hungary belonged to the 
opposing camp of the Allies. Molnar came to America in 1940, and spent 

some time in Hollywood, but he later moved to New York. Recently 
b4 Liliom (Lily), his best known play, sometimes called a “‘Budapest folk- 
play,” was remade by American writers and composers into a musical 
show, entitled Carousel; this required a geographical change of Molnar’s 
it play, and a relinquishment of its organic originality. One does not have 
to be unduly critical in one’s literary evaluation in order to differentiate 
tT between a writer’s pleasant contribution to public commotion and his 
e real contribution to that domain of expression that constitutes creative 

literature. 

Molnar’s collected works appeared in Hungary in 1928. Nineteen dia- 
logues, translated into English by Benjamin C. Glazer, were published 
in New York in 1924; twenty of his plays, prefaced by David Belasco, 
were published in New York in 1929. His plays also appeared in various 
anthologies. Despite the fact that his plays have definitely stage- 
qualities, they sustain their dramatic interest in print. Molnar controls 
his plots with extraordinary technique; this technique enables even his 
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inferior plays to survive in book-form with the delight of a theatrical 
experience. It is this particular quality that furnishes the key to his suc- 
cess; it is a stunt-like attribute of a playwright who is a dualist of clever- 
ness and artistry. Few “box-office” playwrights of modern times are as 
effective in print as they are on the stage; Molnar is one of them. 

To understand Molnar’s fame it is not enough to discuss him as the 
author of “well made” plays in the sense of Victorien Sardou, or as a 
writer of experimental plays. In relationship to his complete works, it 
is somewhat out of proportion to emphasize his importance as a play- 
wright and to be half-hearted about his work as a writer of short stories 
and novels. Some critics take the attitude that his narratives are more 
readily subjected to legitimate literary criticism than his plays; they are 
especially fond—and many readers share this fondness—of his sketches 
and children stories. In his stories Molnar could not avoid the technique 
of dramatic dialogues which is his congenital manner of expression. When 
one considers his total output, one becomes aware that his narratives 
contain some of his most salutary qualities, though their plot is about as 
slight as that of his plays, and characterization seems too deliberate. 
Many of his stories are, what reviewers call, “light fiction.” 

Deeper roots are missing in Molnar. Even his affections seem to ema- 
nate from sunbaked pavements, or from the inexpensive sentimentalism 
of expensive households. He can portray pure joyousness and some of 
his stories rightfully take their place among the better works of his con- 
temporaries; nevertheless the cross-section of his prose writings and of 
his plays appears to be outside of a world that gains its strength from 
vital roots. He disapproves of slapstick methods in every form of expres- 
sion, yet often neither in style nor in psychology does he get close to the 
organic reality of human happiness and unhappiness. Paradoxically one 
could say that he made artificiality natural, and that his talent is such 
that it symbolizes calculated sensations with the illusion of spontaneity. 
He is so rational in his fundamental self that when he becomes irrational 
one immediately senses in the fantastic atmosphere of his stories and 
plays the concealed directives of a cerebral intelligence. To be great in a 
creative sense it is not enough to be a magician of anecdotical or pica- 
resque imagination or of the lively and piquant contrasts of reality and 
unreality. Molnar is neither unusually complex, nor unduly involved, 
although these assumptions made him fashionable for some time. In his 
sense of values he reveals the luxury of the spirit that sparkles like a 
diamond, but does not have the weight of an intellectual jewel. He is 
glib, at times ingratiating or scintillating; he can only enter into the soul 
of certain people and depict certain characteristics; his complicated 
scenes and incidents seem brilliant because of his bent for the unexpected. 
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In conjunction with all this one might say that Molnar relies upon con- 
tradictory psychology, hence employs fictional and dramatic tricks that 
can be successful only with a superior technique. 

Molnar seldom tries the patience of the reader or of the audience; 
nevertheless, he rarely produces sufficient aesthetic anticipation in Jiler- 
ary critics. He was preeminently identified with the capricious moods of 
twentieth-century Hungary’s plutocratic and urban middle class soci- 
ety. Apart from the fact that he remained a stranger to the ploughman 
of his country, he lived and wrote in an environment in which the 
“castle in the air’ and the “make believe” psychology of the political 
and literary past were replaced by determinants of human existence that 
resorted to mechanical means, commercial schemes and disguised arti- 
ficialities infringing on the purity of art. Times were becoming ominous; 
some values of the past were debatable; the responsibility of objectivity 
was diminishing; misgivings about transitory critical yardsticks were well 
founded. Yet one could not do away with the fact that progress removed 
many social and political handicaps of bygone days, and that in Hungary, 
more than ever before, greater numbers of people aligned themselves 
with what is styled the “modern spirit.’”” Molnar was instrumental in 
creating public interest in the diverse tastes and thrills of urbane writing. 
Even when criticized, he did not suffer from a lack of patronage; his 
novels, stories, sketches sold well, many of his plays ran for a long time. 
He supplied demands and created demands. To measure him thus means 
to give him credit for a recreational intelligence and inventiveness that 
had its conspicuous aesthetic flaws, but it also had attributes of subtle- 
ness, grace and delight. There is a quite sensible proportion between his 
admirable traits and his pseudo-literary predilections. Too bad that much 
of the praise bestowed upon him was either effusion or the policy of 
“literary politics.” 

In some of his stories literature as an art form is satisfactorily repre- 
sented. What aestheticians call “things known in the marrow” and 
“trusted intuition,” are qualities that affected the substance and compo- 
sition of his best stories. For example Pal Uccai Fiuk (Paul Street Boys) 
is such a moving story in its internal and external psychology, that it 
confirms the view of those who contend that, with more critical con- 
science, Molnar probably could have developed into a novelist of first 
order. The novel was published in 1907, and has been translated, like 
most of his works, into English and other languages. It is a juvenile 
story. Because of the youthful impulses that are blended in the book, it 
had a similar affect upon the Hungarian public, as Edmondo de Amicis- 
Cuore (Heart) had upon the Italian public. In many ways, of course, the 
story of the nineteenth century Italian writer differs from Molnar’s novel. 
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In the novel of the Hungarian writer the hero is a boy called Erno 
Nemecsek, the son of a janitor in the ninth district of Budapest, “‘member 
of the Putty Club, a captain of the Paul Street grund’”* (a vacant city lot 
used for a playground.) The grund‘ ‘‘to the child of Budapest is his open 
country, his grassland, his plains. To him it spells freedom and boundless- 
ness, this plot of ground that is hedged about by a rickety fence on one 
side, and by rearing walls stabbing skyward.” The characters are mostly 
boys, shown in their enthusiasm, pranks, exuberance, nobility, and folly. 
The grund is the battlefield of youth, of mischievousness and wholesome 
ambitions, of tiny pleasures and self-willed forces. Erno Nemecsek sym- 
bolizes heroic sacrifice; he symbolizes the community spirit in the world 
of schoolboys. Foremost in his thought is the duty to his friends, to his 
club, to the society he belongs. The description of his dying moments and 
of his death reveals the very best of Molnar’s creative spirit and power. 
The writer’s insight into the soul of boys, the interaction of instinctive 
and conscious deeds, his sympathy with theirbreathless and brave hopes, 
plans, and dreams, is communicated to the reader with an economy of 
words, suggesting poetry and credibility. Things, episodes and events are 
in proper relief. Molnar does not adorn youth with a halo but tries to 
understand it. The quality of the novel justifies its estimation as a matter 
of literary significance. 

Although some of his other stories were lauded by critics and readers, 
their value, with some exception, lies rather in their potential artistry, 
than in the full realization of their artistic potentialities. Next to Paul 
Street Boys and other children stories and sketches, his A Haditudosito 
Naploja (The Diary of a War Correspondent) and the story, Szentolvajok 
(Coal Thieves) should be mentioned. They thrust upon the discerning 
reader the feeling that Molnar’s narrative ability is sometimes superb. 
Yet despite the dazzling technique with which children and adults, 
egotists and altruists are portrayed, much of his fictional and journalistic 
work is of minor importance. In fact, his voluntary and involuntary de- 
parture from authentic art for the sake of superficialities is almost in- 
comprehensible. He is always a civilized writer, a self-assured author, but 
too often uninspiring or merely tainted with the color of creative inten- 
tion. It is worth noting that much of his work culminated in short-run 
glory, though he has stories which seem like a joyride on the imaginative 
road of destiny. One must bear in mind that his defects are particularly 
manifest when one expects more than mere amusement. His stories have 
the logic of the routinier, who knows how to embroider self-evident sym- 
bols with gay, satirical, and whimsical threads. Az Ehes Varos (The 
Hungry City), Eva (Eve), Egy Gazdatlan Csonak Tortenete (The Story of 

® Paul Street Boys, p. 281. ‘ Tbid., p. 28. 
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a Derelict Boat), Rabok (Prisoners), Andor (André), and other novels, 

have a Budapest or a provincial background; this same background is 

noticeable in his stories and sketches, like Muzsika (Music), Pesti Erkol- 

csok (Morals of the City of Pest), Az Orias es Egyeb Elbeszelesek (The 

Giant and Other Stories) and in the rest of his fictional writings. The 

Captain of Saint Margaret’s, which is the story of an imposter, published 

in 1945 in New York, is consistent with the Budapest background of his 

earlier stories. Molnar combines European and American experiences in 

the middle aged protagonist of his recent novel, Farewell, My Heart, 

originally published in English, but written in Hungarian. There is 

nothing new about the love-complex of an aging man; it is a common- 

place occurrence to have substitute-emotions and to experience their ex- 

tension as an illusion of profound feelings. It is a fabricated story, the 

product of the impure medium of unconvincing artificiality; an evidence 

of the writer’s striving for effects by all means. The saving grace of the 

novel is Molnar’s dramatic sense which dominates the external psy- 

et chology of the plot. Many of his tales contain the segment of an artificial 

‘! : society. Unfortunately Molnar wrote too much to the exclusion of that 

( which has permanent value. This habit of his gave rise to charges that 

; he yielded too quickly to an effortless manner of writing. Animosity 
reached him from those who blindly denied his ability. 

As a rule his women characters have psychological advantages over 


‘ ' the male; it does not seem to make much difference whether they are 
‘ ; fickle or truthful. These advantages are instinctual and at times detri- 
8 ; mental to the pride and dignity of the male. Their coyness and cunning- 


ness intrigue Molnar. His women characters are travesties of George 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘life force.”’ Critics remarked that in his fictional world 
man generally suffers because of a woman and the woman almost never 
suffers because of a man. Jealousy is one of his paramount topics. Next 
to this the problem of adolescence. The colloquial speech he uses is that 
of Budapest salons or sidewalks; it lacks euphoniousness, even when it 
serves so-called poetic emotions. His vocabulary seems like an uprooted 
or adulterated Hungarian language. Molnar developed a dramatically 
intense and concise vocabulary which knows how to play on the senti- 
mentalism and sense of humor of the middle class. Much of his work is 
sheer routine, interspersed with a neat turn of phrase, embellished with 
a captivating apercu, enriched with an ironic twist that rewards the 
reader’s interest, though characterization may not be entirely satisfac- 
tory. In a country of geraniums he seems to distribute perfumed paper- 
flowers among those who are pleased with this sort of gift. His stories do 
not lack probability, not because they are realistically reliable, but be- 
cause Molnar was careful enough to produce a congruous contact be- 
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tween his characters and their surroundings. The symbolic attributes of 
his art are easily recognizable. Regardless of whether he writes about 
infidelity or enforced faithfulness, about gentlemen who are distinguished 
or about distinguished spirits not related to ‘“‘gentlemen,’’ whether he 
makes certain experiences attractive or shows them in their nakedness, 
his good people and his rogues, his parents and children, his husbands, 
wives and suitors, seem unable to resist Molnar’s individual manner of 
expression which often deteriorates into mannerisms. 

In his dual capacity as a prose stylist and as a playwright Molnar’s 
verbal qualities are more or less on the same level. His puns and maxims, 
expressed with the virtuosity of associative wit, leave the impression of 
a writer whose facility for well arranged cleverness did not derive from 
an aesthetic feeling for words. In twentieth century Hungary, a country 
that was in the process of urbanization, to pass smart observations and 
phrases on readers and audiences seemed an extraordinary achievement. 
It was not to Molnar’s advantage to have imitators who presumably 
represented modernity whereas they merely sought and enjoyed sensa- 
tionalism in some form or other. Of course, Molnar cannot be blamed for 
the adulation of his fervent followers. The latter were overawed by his 
international market value, and were inclined to ignore his creative char- 
acter which genuine literary critics never denied, but measured according 
to the aesthetic value of his works, and not according to the mobility of 
his spirit, and smoothness of his words and the prerequisites of expedi- 
ency. Few people question the amusing qualities of Molnar’s plays, but 
in many instances it is evident that their merit is incompatible with the 
lofty or ostentatious gestures of appreciation he received from his numer- 
ous admirers. There was a time when the Hungarian theatrical world 
accepted him without mental reservation. His plays, sometimes on the 
borderline of the grotesque and the fantastic, were of uncommon interest 
inasmuch as they were permeated with irrealities that seemed the prime 
movers of false and honest plots. In a world of growing materialism this 
groping for “originality” through verbal stunts and through a preference 
for fanciful mystifications, indicated a craving of the public for extrava- 
gant excitements which, within the limits of the stage, Molnar was able 
to satisfy. In the bedlam of modern life, in the pursuit of bliss which, 
however, was pretty much a longing for palliatives of unimaginative 
loneliness impatient with its own restlessness, Molnar, accustomed to 
the practice of dispelling one’s doubts and worries with sentimentality 
or fun, fulfilled a task that in the hands of an unskilled or poorly skilled 
playwright would have been a solely extraneous experience, but with 
him it frequently meant stimulation from which the audience could draw 
a recreational satisfaction of a better sort. 
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At times Molnar turned to “poetic designs,’”’ but the result was not a 
poetic creation, merely a theatrical tour de force. In its artistic merit such 
a play was not far above his usual plays. In tone and atmosphere most of 
his plays are dated; they almost suggest a period piece of stage literature. 
This proves how shortlived “modernity” can be. His variations on one 
theme—for instance, man desires woman, woman is the tempter, she 
almost succumbs to the machinations of man, but ultimately reverts to 
her bourgeois moral code, or the subject of the obsession with money and 
social position and all the indiscretions and ramifications of such state of 
mind—are less exciting and seem to suggest less delight than they used 
to. Because of the structural lucidity of some of his plays and his con- 
sistent attachment to the theater, in all probability Molnar’s ties with 
the stage will ever remain strong. This is, at least, the Hungarian opinion 
about him. His greatest defect seems to be that he never wrestled with 
destiny in that sense that one envisions in connection with the spiritually 
heroic struggle of major playwrights. Dramatized love-affairs, or semi- 
mystical concerns with the meaning of life, the recurring theme of what 
is real in acting and what is masque-like in reality, have their commend- 
able dramatic possibilities, but the method that Molnar employed suf- 
ficed only for the entertaining effects of such problems, avoiding at the 
same time their total presentation in a tragic, tragicomic, and comic 
sense. Molnar occasionally made grand use of his skill, less so of his 
creative ability. 

Years ago unequivocal approval was given to his play, Liliom, which 
he called a legend in seven scenes. Praises were heaped upon him by com- 
petent critics. There were those who considered this play a masterpiece. 
Meanwhile, however, the question arose whether the principle of sincerity 
and insincerity, as a creative postulate, could be applied to the kind of 
plays that Molnar wrote. His art, even Liliom, is a compound of ingeni- 
ousness, technique, pleasing and inventive imagination expressed ef- 
fectively. But is this play, surpassing anything he has done, truly great? 
Is it really “poetic” or is it a charming fable raised to the level of excep- 
tional theatrical art? When it had its premiére in Budapest in 1909, the 
critics and the public either accepted it as a delightful expression of 
Molnar’s fancy, or rejected it. The first real acclaim for this play was 
accorded Molnar in Vienna. Soon after its revival in Budapest the play 
became a source of inspiration for many people, and its warmth, its ir- 
rational settings, impressed even those whose mind and heart were locked 
against it when they first attended its performance. Liliom is equally 
popular in Hungary and abroad, including America. The plot centers 
around the loafer and bouncer of a Budapest amusement park, and his 
relationship to Juli, a servant girl. Their love flourishes, despite Za- 
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voczki’s (this is Liliom’s last name) brutal behavior. He has a violent 
temper, though he is not a bad fellow, only “maladjusted.” He will do 
the wrong thing with all possible good intentions. He dies and after six- 
teen years the “‘celestial police” give him permission to return to earth 
for a day and visit his family. He wants to give a gift to his child; it is 
a star that he plucked from the sky. This would be some sort of a re- 
deeming act, a penitence for his past misdeeds, one of them having been 
his unjustified conduct with his wife whom he slapped, then his attempt 
to hold up the treasurer of a factory, then his suicide. He arrives as a 
beggar, he is hungry and is given a plate of soup by his wife, Juli and 
their daughter, Lujza. On this occasion he again proves to be a bully. He 
is outside the gate of their modest home; after some talk his daughter 
orders him to leave the place as he slandered (so she thought) the memory 
of her father, and for this he slaps her hand. Then he goes away, followed 
by two detectives. He was on probation by the “heavenly magistrate” 
and he violated the trust. Lujza is surprised that she felt no pain, and 
her mother points out that when we truly love, we love even those who 
mistreat us. It seems the mother sensed who the stranger was or what he 
represented. The idea of the play echoes Hungarian folktales. 

Liliom is a tender, touching, impressive play, yet on the whole a bit 
artificial. Molnar, like Gerhardt Hauptmann in some of his plays, fused 
naturalistic and romantic elements into the construction and psychology 
of this play, which seems like a conspiracy between ingenuity and poetry. 
Many were unprepared for this kind of a theatrical experience. To drama- 
tize is to externalize, but not at the expense of the internal perspective 
of a conflict. Underneath Molnar’s sentiments there is sentimentality; 
his “transcendental” imagination has nothing to do with the naivete of 
an angelic spirit. His wisdom is not that of a childlike poet, but of a 
charitable cleverness participating in the plight of mortality and hopes 
of eternity. No doubt, some of Molnar’s one act skits and brief dialogues 
are small literary objets d’art, and Liliom is close to being perfect; but 
some of his full length plays are merely skillfully or less skillfully pieced 
together, therefore negligible as literary products. In the preface to the 
first volume of Continental Plays, Thomas H. Dickinson, the editor, says 
that “the art of the theater is an art of artifice.” Thus Molnar is not only 
a writer of the theater, but a theatrical writer, that is a persistent player 
of a game which, without the aid of artifice, would not recognize the 
raison d’étre of its own being. In consequence a conscientious evaluation 
of his complete works precludes unreserved approval; so much of his 
work is transparent, so much merely perplexing by turning from the 
surface of the obvious to the surface of the less obvious. So much is a 
mere spectacle to those who like to sit in the comfortable chair of a 
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theater and forget the daily troubles of their existence. Molnar’s ethics 
of goodness are plausible; nevertheless they seem to be prescribed as a 
spiritual medicine by a sophisticated doctor. There are too many cracks 
in the architecture of his less competent plays. Perhaps Molnar had no 
choice in the matter, as he gave what he was able to give. Yet Liliom 
and some of his other plays and in parts his fiction, short stories and 
sketches reveal an ability which promised creative eminence that was 
more than mere pliancy for spirited amusement. In Molnar’s heyday it 
seemed that his usual indifference to the acute social problems of his 
times—though a reference occasionally turns up in his prose and theatri- 
cal works—was not a sign of creative inadequacy; it was said by his 
apologists that he was only being true to the type of the entertaining 
writer he happened to be, and that the manner of his writings suited his 
purpose. A rather flimsy excuse, and I am inclined to believe that Molnar 
himself would refuse this. What makes Liliom outstanding compared with 
his other plays is that in this play, despite an incongruousness with the 
heavenly symbol of everlasting blessedness and the evident “playful” 
character of the play, Molnar tried to take stock of imponderables which 
showed an honest quest for truth transcending the horizon of his credu- 
lous plays. 

Molnar’s plays have comic and tragicomic, romantic and bizarre ele- 
ments. Critics agree that his later plays, implying a desire for new forms 
of expression, reveal a lack of control over his material. It is also possible 
that he tired of repetition, but the result was a somewhat vague sense of 
form, instead of a new dramatic way of producing unity. His interest in 
the subconscious, in the varying manifestations of the mind and the 
heart, his sometimes reliable insight into the pathetic and ludicrous mo- 
tives of human conduct, showed Freudian influence. He followed the 
literary tendency of his times which was to unmask the spiritual and 
moral maladies of man with psychoanalytical methods. But there is no 
magnitude in his outlook. When the curtain falls, not only the lights go 
out in the theater, but after a certain time the light of the spirit dims, 
that is the allusions, over-refinements, the currents of wit that one ex- 
perienced for a whole evening, linger only faintly in the consciousness of 
the mind. Preposterous, timid, incredible, well mannered, cunning and 
braggart characters appear in these plays, mirroring the writer’s versa- 
tility; yet they are distorted by Molnar’s habit of making use of psycho- 
logical tricks. In Az Ordog (The Devil) the sharply outlined psychology 
of Mephistopheles is related to the psychology of relative truth applied 
to women. The devil as the protagonist of duplicity, temptation, malig- 
nity, and other attributes of falseness and underhandedness is a 
traditional subject of literature. Molnar’s approach was fortunate in its 
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gayness, subjecting the audience to an experience of pleasure with smiles 
and laughter. In A Testor (The Guardsman), a characteristic play of 
masquerade psychology, jealousy is the central theme; a stereotyped sub- 
ject wittily expressed and consistent with Molnar’s view that women are 
likely to outwit men. Molnar likes to write about stage-folks and in The 
Guardsman one observes the elasticity and limitations of such characters. 

There is undoubtedly much good talk in Molnar’s plays, for example 
in Jatek a Kastelyban (Play in the Castle), where again stage-folks are the 
dramatis personae, unfolding the idea that the play is the thing; or in A 
Hattyu (The Swan) where the jealousy theme finds a new intonation de- 
fying psychological obstacles with graceful and vivacious dialogues. The 
plot of Olympia, based on intrigue, the amusing improbabilities of Az 
Uvegcipo (The Glass Slipper), are realized with well coined phrases, 
though there is a difference of merit in these two plays, The Glass Slipper 
being the better one. The Schlemil-like protagonist of Uri-divat (Fashions 
of Man), the proprietor of a fashion shop, is a sentimentally drawn 
character; he could be as well a product of William Saroyan’s fancy. Both 
writers weaken their case of artistic authenticity by stubbornly repeating 
truisms. In A Voros Malom (The Red Mill) Molnar endeavored to be 
poetic and spectacular. This play (the author calls it a ‘‘morality play’’) 
lacks coherence and the kind of satirical morality and allegorical relia- 
bility that one observes in the fifteenth and sixteenth century drama. In 
the play the devils retain the writer’s wit in their earthly and infernal 
destiny, but otherwise are quite unconvincing devils. Molnar’s attention 
was not concentrated on inward experiences. Jozsi (Joe), A Farkas (The 
Wolf), Farsang (Carnival), Foldt es Egi Szerelem (Heavenly and Earthly 
Love) and the rest of Molnar’s plays merit more or less the same terms 
of evaluation that were used in the preceding critical estimates. 

Most of Molnar’s plays are potential movie scenarios, and several 
have been successfully transplanted to the screen. In no small degree 
this explains Molnar’s reputation. Yet such plays seem stepchildren of 
his unquestionable talent. They are creative illusions drowned in the 
water of expressionistic or pseudo-romantic experimentations. In spite of 
their “modernity” they suggest a remoteness from actualities; and what 
makes them seem dated is not only that nothing is sooner out of date 
than that which is merely up to date, but they display an emotional state 
that in a world undergoing constant change is consciously or uncon- 
sciously related to a small and passing section of human destiny. Molnar’s 
subtle and delicate instincts, his tact and fantasy, could not make one 
forget the defects of his plays, especially of the later ones. One detects 
qualities of the real playwright in most of his plays, but one also notices 
that the author was caught in the web of his own cleverness. Whatever 
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is vivid, astute and pleasing in his short skits and in his other plays 
proves convincingly that it is justifiable to speak about Molnar’s meri- 
torious contribution to the Hungarian stage. It is evident that he has 
the ability to sustain suspense, to portray the intimate inconsistencies of 
human nature reflected in the conduct of “polite” society and in the 
conduct of the underprivileged; he knows how to capture amusing images 
of human conflicts in the behavior of “royal’’ and less royal characters. 
Several of his plays could be the libretto of a twentieth century Offen- 
bach. Within the framework of his contrived plots he sometimes reveals 
a remarkable gift for dramatization of shattered ideals and ridiculous 
schemes. But it would be an overestimation to seek hidden meanings in 
his plays. Their symbols, notwithstanding complicated inferences, do not 
answer and do not attempt to answer unanswerable questions. 

With time enthusiasm for Molnar’s plays diminished, but the view 
remained, that this individualist of the stage, will not be entirely dis- 
counted by future Hungarian readers and audiences. His lack of deep 
convictions and great passions, expressed, as a rule, in brief sentences, 
will probably continue to narrow the interest in his work; yet it is pos- 
sible that he will have a renaissance, that readers and audiences will find 
relief from revolutions and worries in his stories and plays. It is reasona- 
ble to assume that Paul Street Boys and Liliom are designed to retain a 
measure of interest to future generations, and that not even a substantia! 
metamorphosis of Hungarian society will affect their popularity. A new 
Hungary may deny Molnar’s literary stature as it is accepted today; one 
may also think of the possibility that his plays will be considered docu- 
ments of the “new comedy” of twentieth century Hungary, and their 
irrelevancies and sophisticated trivialities will be associated with the flip- 
pant taste, anxious irrationality and pleasure-seeking moods of a “sick 
and declining bourgeois civilization.”” Molnar was certainly not ahead of 
his time; he failed to see and express certain important issues. Within 
the boundaries of Hungarian culture, while shifting from one manner of 
playwriting to another, he helped the growth of the Thespian art in his 
native land by expecting actors and actresses to adhere to his sometimes 
stylized, sometimes realistic or unreal utterances and act accordingly. 

In any case it should be stressed that Molnar could give body to un- 
important or temporary ideas and whims. Scattered throughout his 
stories and plays, including those that were “‘best sellers” and “hits” and 
highly acclaimed by trade criticism (theatrical magazines, theatrical 
columns of daily newspapers, popular weeklies), one finds flashes of a 
unique temperament. Molnar was not endowed with the Apollonian calm 
of the classicist, nor with the Dionysian frenzy of the nonconforming 
romanticist; nevertheless this juggler of epigrammatic wit and fun, this 
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expert of studied simplicities, who often turned to the undifferentiating 
flexibility of amusing and “naughty” situations, marked a progress of the 
Hungarian stage. This progress imposed no first rate imaginative sensi- 
tivity and receptivity upon the public, but it was irreconcilable with the 
hackneyed manner of many publicly recognized writers. The intricacies 
of Molnar’s art, his dramatic dialogues spiced with ripost, are distinct 
qualities for which praise must be given; on the other hand, despite his 
devotion to fiction and to plays throughout a long and pragmatically 
successful life, and his custom to maximize stage-effects, despite his cul- 
tivated taste, the sum total of his work amounts to the change from a 
traditional play-technique to a relatively new one. Prospero’s lines in 
Shakespeare’s Tempest, ‘‘We are such stuff as dreams are made on,” were, 
of course, applicable to his art; in fact, while he did not possess the fabu- 
lous riches of creative imagination, in the controversies over his signifi- 
cance critics generally agreed that Molnar owed much of his success to 
a certain airy quality which gave his discriminating readers and audiences 
a surcease when they were annoyed by excessive theatrical tricks in his 
plays and in his stories. His international fame brought him to the top 
of the theatrical world, proving that as an “‘export”’ writer of plays he 
entertained not only audiences of various nations, but called their atten- 
tion to a Danubian country in which people speak and write a language 
that, although philologically and poetically isolated, can be used splen- 
didly for the expression of universal sentimentality, gaity, illusionism, 
and ingenuity. 
JosepH REMENYI 
Western Reserve University 
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L’INQUIETUDE CHEZ ANTOINE DE 
SAINT EXUPERY* 


N se souvient de la visite que, dans Vol de Nuit, la femme de Fabien, 
pilote disparu, fait 4 Riviére, directeur de la Compagnie de Navi- 
gation aérienne: 


En face de Riviére se dressait, non la femme de Fabien, mais un autre sens de la 
vie. Riviére ne pouvait qu’écouter, que plaindre cette petite voix, ce chant tel- 
lement triste, mais ennemi. Car ni |’action, ni le bonheur individuel n’admet- 
tent le partage: ils sont en conflit. Cette femme... exigeait son bien et elle 
avait raison. Et lui aussi, Riviére, avait raison, mais il ne pouvait rien opposer 
a la vérité de cette femme. I] découvrait sa propre vérité, 4 la lumiére d’une 
humble lampe domestique, inexprimable et inhumaine.' 


Ce conflit entre deux sens de la vie, deux vérités ennemies—d’une part 
le bonheur individuel, asservissant; d’autre part, ]’action, libératrice— 
voila le théme essentiel de l’ceuvre de Saint Exupéry. 

Entre ces deux “‘vérités,” Saint Exupéry a définitivement choisi, sans 
hésitation, sans regret, mais non sans une certaine nostalgie qui se re- 
trouve dans tous ses ouvrages. 

La conscience, presque |’obsession, de cette opposition fondamentale 
entre deux sens irréconciliables de la vie, pose 4 Saint Exupéry des prob- 
lémes sur les relations humaines, la portée du sacrifice, la valeur de 
notre civilisation, problémes qui sont la source méme de son inquiétude 
parce que, pour lui, ils ne sont pas spéculations intellectuelles, mais 
vitales et angoissantes questions. 


L’inquiétude de Saint Exupéry, 4 mon avis, n’est pas, comme |’ont 
affirmé certains critiques,? inquiétude religieuse ou philosophique. Elle 
n’est pas recherche de Dieu: son théisme parait bien lui suffire. Elle n’est 
pas, non plus, recherche abstraite et gratuite d’une solution au probléme 
de ’Individuel et de |’Universel, du Moi et du Non-Moi (bien que ce 
probléme intéresse Saint Exupéry, qui Jui donne une réponse inspirée 
d’un réalisme platonicien, d’un dualisme spiritualiste). Elle n’est pas, 
originairement, manifestation de cet “esprit de révolte,” dont MM. 


* Abréviations: C.S., Courrier Sud, Paris, 1929; V.N., Vol de Nuit, Paris, 1931; T.H., 
Terre des Hommes, Paris, 1939; P.G., Pilote de Guerre, New York, 1942; P.P., Le Petit 
Prince, New York, 1943; L.O., Letire a un Otage, New York, 1943. 

1V.N., pp. 128-129. 

* V. surtout les articles du numéro spécial, consacré 4 Saint Exupéry, de la revue cana- 
dienne Le Quartier Latin, xxvu, No. 20, 23 mars 1945. 
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Henri Peyre et André Rousseaux’ font, 4 juste titre, une des caracté- 
ristiques de la littérature contemporaine. Elle n’est pas “évasion dans 
*héroisme,” 4 la Malraux;‘ ni dans l’enfance. Elle n’est pas inquiétude 
romantique, ennui, mal du siécle 4 la Drieu la Rochelle, 4 la Valéry Lar- 
baud. 

L’inquiétude de Saint Exupéry peut étre résumé par cette question 
qu’il se pose sans cesse: ot loge la vérité de l"homme? le sens que j’ai 
choisi 4 ma vie est-il le vrai? Et s’il se pose cette question, c’est qu’il a 
conscience de son déséquilibre intime. Déséquilibre entre son irrésisible 
besoin d’action et sa nostalgie de vie heureuse et protégée; déséquilibre 
entre sa soif de servir quelque chose de plus grand que soi, d’une part, 
et d’autre part le doute, presque le mépris, de cette civilisation, de ces 
hommes, qu’il sert; quéte de ce “plus grand que soi,”’ qui vaut qu’on s’y 
sacrifie; déséquilibre entre le pilote, homme d’action et d’aventure qui 
dédaigne les biens matériels, le bourgeois, "humble bonheur étouffant— 
et l’homme aux doux et riches souvenirs d’enfance, qui nourrit en lui une 
belle tendresse, un amour universel. 


M. André Gide se plaignait que ]’intrigue sentimentale de Courrier Sud 
“rapprochait de nous le héros, si susceptible de tendresse . . . humain, 
vulnérable,” tandis, ajoutait-il, que celui de Vol de Nuit ‘“‘s’éléve 4 une 
vertu surhumaine” et met en évidence “‘ce surpassement de soi qu’obtient 
la volonté tendue.’’® Et cet éloge du surhomme de Vol de Nuit a contribué 
a créer une sorte de légende de Saint Exupéry; il a faussé la perspective 
de beaucoup de lecteurs et de critiques* qui oublient trop en lui l’étre 
humain, susceptible de tendresse, pour ne voir que le champion de dures 
vertus cornéliennes, kantiennes et nietzschéennes, assaisonnées, tout au 
plus d’une ferveur 4 la Gide. 

I] y aurait du reste beaucoup 4 dire sur ces influences philosophiques 
et littéraires dans l’ceuvre de Saint Exupéry.’ Je suis assez porté a croire 


* Henri Peyre, Hommes & CEuvres du XX¢* siécle (Paris, 1938), ch. 1x, “L’esprit de révolte, 
dans la littérature contemporaine”; André Rousseaux, Ames & Visages du vingticme siecle 
(Paris, 1932), m1, iv, “La révolution ou la mort.” 

* André Rousseaux, op. cié., p. 227. 

5 Préface 4 Vol de Nuit, pp. 10-11. 

®*M. André Maurois, par exemple, qui a tendance a ne voir que |’hérofsme de Saint 
Exupéry (Etudes Littéraires II, [N. Y., 1944], pp. 257 sq.), ou M. Wallace Fowlie qui ne 
voit que “l’aventurier” en Saint Exupéry, et dans son ceuvre que le “consentement au 
sacrifice,” le “sens surhumain du sacrifice,” etc. (“Masques du héros littéraire,” dans Les 
Cuvres nouvelles, vol. tv, N. ¥. 1944). 

7 On leur a quelques fois donné trop d’importance; V., par ex., Auguste Viatte, “La 
Montée de Saint Exupéry,”’ dans Gants du Ciel, juin 1945, pp. 101-110; ou le numéro cité 
ci-dessus, n. 2, du Quartier Latin. Un des contributeurs, M. André Vachon, va toutefois 
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qu’il tire toute sa doctrine de lui-méme, de son caractére ef de |’exercice 
de son métier. Oui, sans doute, il a lu, ou connait, Barrés et Gide, Jules 
Romains et Alain-Fournier, Platon et Aristote, Descartes et Pascal, 
Saint Bernard, Kant, Hegel, Nietzsche, Bergson, que sais-je? et ces 
auteurs l’ont aidé 4 voir clair en lui et 4 articuler sa pensée. Mais son 
spiritualisme, sa soif d’action et de sacrifice, son goat de la solitude et de 
la responsabilité, son besoin de servir, son sens du devoir—tout cela, qui 
constitue la base de sa philosophie, est inné en lui, compose le fond méme 
de son caractére. Sens du devoir et besoin de servir, il s’agit Ja, du reste, 
M. G. de Poncins nous le rappelle, de qualités assez francaises—et il y 
aurait plus d’un rapprochement a faire entre Antoine de Saint Exupéry 
et Jean Ménadieu. Méme ses considérations philosophiques sur la durée, 
sur |’Universel, sur |’Esprit opposé 4 |’Intelligence, sur |’intuition seule 
méthode épistémologique féconde, Saint Exupéry a pu les tirer de lui- 
méme. Elles sont fruits des observations et des réflexions auxquelles 
l’exercice de son métier incite cet homme d’une vive sensibilité, d’une 
vaste curiosité, d’une intelligence aiguisée par une solide culture hu- 
maniste. 


Il y a donc un Saint Exupéry pilote, qui a choisi ce métier exigeant, dur, 
mais exaltant et libérateur. Il y trouve sa vérité, puisque cette forme 
d’activité favorise en lui sa plénitude, pour employer ses propres termes.* 
Nul métier ne pouvait mieux convenir, en effet, 4 sa nature fonciére. 
C’est aussi le terrain favorable aux simples mais solides et efficaces 
camaraderies, aux amitiés profondes; et Saint Ex gofite ce “‘poids”’ de la 
“silencieuse fraternité,” de la “grande fraternité” professionnelle. 

Pourtant, il jouit du détachement, de |’isolement et de la sorte de 
supériorité qu’il doit 4 son métier. Convaincu que, “en travaillant pour 
les seuls biens matériels, nous batissons notre prison,’ il n’a apparem- 
ment que mépris pour le petit bourgeois matérialiste “‘roulé en boule 
dans sa sécurité bourgeoise, ses routines” étouffantes, “prisonnier de 





trop loin dans l’autre sens, quand il écrit que “son ceuvre ne révéle aucune réminiscence 
littéraire” (p. vi). 

8 “Si cette religion, si cette culture, si cette échelle des valeurs, si cette forme d’activité, 
et non telles autres, favorisent dans l’homme cette plénitude, délivrent en lui un grand 
seigneur qui s’ignorait, c’est que cette échelle des valeurs, cette culture, cette forme 
d’activité, sont la vérité de l’homme”’ (T.H., pp. 190-191). Les deux citations suivantes 
montrent que le métier de pilote, tout au moins aux temps héroiques, réclamait et dévelop- 
pait le sens du sacrifice et de la responsabilité: “Courrier précieux, courrier plus précieux 
que la vie’’ (C.S., p. 31); “ces bras solides qui, dans une heure, porteraient le sort du courrier 
d’Europe, responsables de quelque chose de grand, comme du sort d’une ville. . . . Cet 
homme, au milieu de ces millions d’hommes, était préparé seul pour cet étrange sacrifice’’ 
(V.N., p. 92). * T.H., p. 40. 
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lui-méme, limité par un frein obscur.’”® Il est souvent sévére pour ces 
“petits bourgeois des petites villes qui tournent le soir autour de leur 
kiosque 4 musique,”" pour “‘ces populations des trains de banlieue, ces 
hommes qui se croient des hommes... De quoi remplissent-ils, quand 
ils sont libres, leurs absurdes petits dimanches?’’"” Ce ne sont pas des 
hommes, mais des fourmis; des ‘““champignons,”’ dira plus tard le petit 
prince, avec une colére dédaigneuse; leurs villes, des termitiéres. Lui, 
pilote “chevalier,” “‘magicien,” ‘“‘souverain,” ‘“conquérant,’’ puissant et 
libre, ‘‘ange qui a vaincu le dragon,” qui connait “le caractére sacré de 
laventure” et “l’ivresse orgueilleuse du renoncement,”’ il se sent su- 
périeur 4 ce médiocre et bovaresque Robineau, par exemple, qui ‘“‘té- 
moigne de la sottise des hommes” ;'* il se sent supérieur 4 ces hommes des 
villes, inertes, aveugles et sourds, a la fois déracinés et prisonniers, qui 
sont devenus des “‘paquets de glaise,” et dont l’échelle des valeurs est 
complétement faussée: ‘Contre les hommes on joue un jeu, ot compte 
si peu le vrai sens des choses. L’on gagne ou |’on perd sur des appa- 
rences.””!4 

Mais il y a aussi Saint Exupéry, pilote pensif qui, en plein vol, “livré 
a la discrétion de Dieu, gofite sa solitude, se sent studieux et pur, et 
médite ...de cette profonde méditation du vol ow l’on savoure une 
espérance inexplicable” ;* qui médite sur le sens de la vie, la condition 
humaine, sur l’homme. Ce Saint Exupéry nous redevient déja plus 
proche. 

“Tl ne s’agit pas de vivre dangereusement . . . Ce n’est pas le danger 
que j’aime. C’est la vie,” confesse ce soi-disant surhomme." Et personne, 
en effet, n’est plus sensible que lui 4 la joie de vivre, 4 la beauté, aux 
livres, aux fleurs, aux bibelots, 4 la musique. Ceci n’est du reste pas in- 
compatible avec son échelle des valeurs définitivement anti-matérialiste, 
puisqu’il n’est jamais prisonnier de ces douceurs. 

Il y a le Saint Exupéry qui se reproche ses “scepticismes,’”!” et sa 
sévérité 4 l’égard des petits bourgeois des petites villes qui ont ‘‘quel- 
quefois une vie lourde aussi de drames.’”'* I] s’inquiéte: au nom de quoi 
action brise-t-elle des bonheurs?!® Le surhomme laisse parfois échapper 
d’étranges confidences: “La seule vérité est peut-étre la paix des livres” ;?° 
“je ne sais pas ce que vaut la joie d’un homme... ni la pitié, ni la 
douceur”’ ;" “j’aimerais bien pourtant m’entourer de |’amitié, de la 


10 T.H., p. 23; C.S., p. 56. uV.N., pp. 48 et 132. 2 T.H., p. 179. 

V.N., p. 174. 

14'V_N., p. 117. V. aussi la galerie de portraits satiriques du Petit Prince, le vaniteux, le 
buveur, le businessman, le géographe, etc. 

6 T.H., pp. 138-139; V.N., p. 25. 6 T.H., pp. 179-180. 17 P.G., p. 194. 

18 V.N., p. 73. 19 V.N., p. 130. 20 C.S., p. 41. 2 V.N., p. 89. 
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douceur humaines.’ Contre lui revient, “avec un murmure mélan- 
colique, la masse des douceurs qu’il avait toujours écartées: un océan 
perdu . . . ce qui fait douce la vie des hommes.” 

Voila l’aspect trop négligé de Saint Exupéry: a cété du soi-disant sur- 
homme, |’homme qui se sent monter au coeur “une belle tendresse,’’* une 
vive sympathie pour “‘ces travailleurs, ces petites gens, aux fonctions si 
bien définies, aux qualités si diverses et si précieuses’’;* qui rend justice 
a la vieille gouvernante, dont il “‘plaignait "humble destinée qui la faisait 
aveugle et sourde”’ ;** qui n’est jamais enti¢rement détaché de “‘la seule 
planéte véritable, de celle qui, seule, contient nos paysages familiers, nos 
maisons amies, nos tendresses.’”’ 

Cette “‘tendresse’’ ne date pas des derniers ouvrages de Saint Exupéry. 
Elle se retrouve dans tous ses livres. Seulement, il en prendra de plus en 
plus conscience, jusqu’a en faire, de cet Amour pour l’Homme—dans les 
derniéres pages de Pilote de Guerre et dans la Letire d un Otage—la clef 
de votite de sa philosophie, un des pdles de sa vie, la substance méme 
ou il plonge ses racines. 

Saint Exupéry a toujours parlé avec amour du paysan, ce servifeur par 
excellence, enraciné dans la durée, et des enfants qui, eux, ne sont pas 
encore souillés par la civilisation matérialiste. Rien de plus tendre que 
le portrait du Petit Prince. Rien de plus tendre, non plus, que la maniére 
dont Saint Ex parle de ses rares amis, de ses camarades, de ses copains. 
Rien de plus tendre que certains portraits de jeunes femmes, Genevieve 
dans Courrier Sud, la femme de Fabien dans Vol de Nuit, les jeunes filles 
de Concordia dans Terre des Hommes, la jeune fermiére dans Pilote de 
Guerre. Peu d’auteurs ont su évoquer avec une aussi émouvante sobriété 
la douceur du foyer, l’intimité des nappes blanches, une clarté de lampe 
sur la table du soir, “‘l’abri des lampes, belles comme des fleurs,” tout ce 
“monde sacré du bonheur” et sa “matiére auguste,’”** cette “patrie 
d’espoirs, de tendresses. de souvenirs.’’*® 

Tl est une patrie trés chére 4 Saint Exupéry, et 4 laquelle il revient 
constamment, dans tous ses livres, avec, toujours, la méme émotion con- 
tenue. C’est celle de son enfance, heureuse, et douce, et “bien protégée.’’*° 
“L’enfance, ce grand territoire d’ou chacun est sorti! . . . Je suis de mon 


2 V.N., p. 101. 23 V.N., pp. 29-30. * P.G., p. 185. 
%P.G., p. 123. * TH, p. 77. 7 T.H., p. 28. 
% V.N., p. 158. 2 V.N., p. 129. 


%° P.G., p. 9. Une seule fois, dans toute son ceuvre, Saint Exupéry émet un doute sur ce 
bonheur de son enfance, et le juge avec relativité: “J’étais si heureux dans l’enfance. Je le 
dis, mais est-ce vrai? . . . C’est maintenant qu’elle se fait douce, l’enfance. Non seulement 
l’enfance mais toute la vie passée. Je la vois dans sa perspective, comme une campagne. Et 
il me semble que je suis un,” etc. (P.G., p. 153). 
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enfance comme d’un pays... .’! Quand il la rappelle, il donne toute la 
mesure d’une tendresse profonde, fondamentale, nourriciére. Tendresse 
sans épanchements, du reste, pudique, singulitrement dépouillée de 
toute influence maternelle et qui demeure male et comme grave, sans ex- 
clure pour cela une ferveur, une exaltation joyeuse. Il y a souvent quelque 
chose de féerique, qui rappelle Le Grand Meaulnes, dans |’évocation de 
la vieille propriété de famille, du ‘‘parc sombre et doré, que nous avions 
peuplé de dieux ... parc magique, glacé, brdilant.’”** Pourtant, ces in- 
nombrables évocations d’enfance ne sont jamais évasions, jamais gra- 
tuites, mais bien sources de force, d’élan. Ce n’est pas par hasard que 
Saint Exupéry compare sans cesse la vieille demeure familiale 4 un navire, 
un navire “lancé,”’ un bon navire “qui fait passer les générations d’une 
rive a l’autre de la vie.” Elle est symbolique aussi, cette demeure fa- 
miliale au trésor caché, cette demeure oti “rien n’est truqué’”’**—symbole 
de bonheur, d’ordre, et surtout de durée; elle a un gofit d’éternité;® elle 
est peut-étre la séule réalité qui dure. Et sans doute cette qualité explique- 
t-elle en partie la tendresse que Saint Exupéry lui porte. 

Voila donc les deux aspects de Saint Exupéry, dont je signalais le dése- 
quilibre au début de cette étude: |’homme tendre aux lumineux souvenirs 
d’enfance, 4 la sympathie universelle—et l’homme d’ action, le dur pilote 
qui méprise le bourgeois, le bourgeois symbole, cause et produit 4 la fois 
de la civilisation matérialiste, et qui se demande a quoi lui, pilote, il se 
sacrifie, ot. loge la vérité de "homme? qu’y a-t-il qui paie sa mort? 


Il lui faut donc réconcilier cette nostalgie de la vie douce et protégée, 
avec son amour de la vie active et libératrice. Il lui faut réconcilier son 
mépris de l’individu embourgeoisé, avec son instinct du dévouement, 
avec sa soif de servir, avec sa conception du sacrifice 4 quelque chose de 
plus grand que soi—il lui faut découvrir en quoi consiste exactement ce 
quelque chose. II lui faut réconcilier ces deux sens de la vie, ces deux 
vérités ennemies, nettement mises en conflit dés Courrier Sud et Vol de 
Nuit. Il lui faut tout au moins s’expliquer 4 lui-méme son sens de la vie. 

Pourquoi le lui faut-il?—Et pourquoi fallait-il que Descartes se prouvat 
a lui-méme |’existence du monde extérieur? II y a 4, toutes proportions 
gardées, deux démarches de l’esprit et du coeur de natures similaires. 
Elles ont pour but de rendre la quiétude a |’4me de celui qui les entre- 
prend. 

Comme Descartes encore, ou comme Pascal, Saint Exupéry a eu sa, 
ou plutét ses révélations, qui l’ont mis sur la voie de la découverte: celle 


"1 P.G., p. 103.  T.H., pp. 128-129. 
3 C.S., pp. 130, 184, 186; T.H., p. 76; P.G., pp. 92, 115. 
*C.S., p. 192. % T.H., p. 75. 
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de 1935, ‘‘sur les confins de la Lybie,”’ et celle de mai 1940, au-dessus 
d’Arras, qui confirme et approfondit la premiére.* Jusque-la, il avait cru 
vaguement que ce quelque chose de plus grand que lui, auquel il se sacri- 
fiait, était la création, ou la participation 4 la création, d’une ‘‘grande 
cuvre ... durer, créer, échanger son corps périssable.’’*’ Maintenant il 
a, pour ainsi dire, la révélation de l’Homme et de la Communauté. 
Malgré son goiit de l’isolement, la “‘richesse de sa solitude,” et sa con- 
viction toujours vivace que “|’Empire de l’homme est intérieur,”’ il se 
rend compte qu’il “‘n’est point d’acte qui n’engage autrui, qu’il n’est 
point d’individu seul . . . que] >homme n’est qu’un noeud de relations.’ 
Il cherche maintenant “a joindre son espéce” dont il avoue qu’il ‘‘avait 
oublié ot elle logeait sur la terre . . Il faut bien tenter de se rejoindre. 
Il taut bien essayer de communiquer avec quelques-uns de ces feux qui 
bralent de Join en loin dans la campagne. . . Il nous faut, dans la nuit, 
lancer des passerelles.’** La est la source des réflexions pseudo- 
philosophiques de Terre des Hommes, de Pilote de Guerre, de la Letire a un 
Otage. 

Saint Exupéry se rend compte que ce n’est pas tant l’homme que la 
société qui est responsable de la triste condition humaine, et son mépris 
de "homme devient colére contre la société: “Je n’en veux pas a ceux 
qui préférent le beuglant. Ils ne connaissent point d’autre chant. J’en veux 
au tenancier du beuglant. Je n’aime pas que l’on abime les hommes.’’*° 

Ii découvre la “qualité spirituelle du domaine, de Ja propriété de 
famille, qui n’est pas somme des intéréts, mais somme des dons,”’ et qu’ il 
en est de méme de la ‘“‘Communauté.’ Et il s’avise d’agrandir sa ten- 
dresse particuliére, de ]’étendre de la demeure familiale a la ville, de la 
ville 4 la patrie, de la patrie 4 l’humanité. Il est alors justifié 4 en faire 
un de ses péles, 4 en faire sa substance, a y plonger ses racines. Car, 
comme Malraux, il sait que ‘‘]’important, c’est ce dont l’homme se nour- 
rit.” I] découvre, en un mot, que c’est l’Homme qu’il sert 4 travers les 
individus. 

Réponse simple 4 son inquiétude, d’aucuns diront simpliste, aussi évi- 
dente que le ‘‘Je pense donc je suis” de Descartes, mais évidence aussi 
nécessaire 4 la quiétude de Saint Exupéry que l’évidence de Descartes 
était 4 la sienne. On sait comment Saint Exupéry définit alors les ‘‘re- 
lations humaines” et justifie son besoin de sacrifice par l’Amour et le 


* Tl ne s’agit donc pas exactement de montée, au sens ov l’entend M. Auguste Viatte, 
dans son article cité ci-dessus, n. 7, et qui constitue, par ailleurs, l’étude la plus pénétrante 
qui ait encore été écrite sur Saint Exupéry. 

7 V.N., p. 89. 38 P.G., pp. 240, 102, 176. 

%® T.H., pp. 179, 10, 213. © T.H., 179. 

 P.G., pp. 237, 246. ‘2 Préface au Temps du Mépris (Paris, 1935). 
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“don” 4 l’Homme; comment il reconstruit le systéme démocratique idéal, 
ou les différences individuelles seront respectées, favorisées méme, dans 
le cadre d’une égalité, au reste trop peu “‘égalitaire” pour plaire 
quelques-uns; comment il trouve ce beau symbole du sourire, le sourire 
qui fait, en quelque sorte, communier les individus en |’Homme. 

Que Saint Exupéry ait pu enfin articuler ces idées nées avec lui, les 
formuler sur le plan d’un humanisme plus platonicien que chrétien, cela 
ne constitue pas nécessairement une “montée.”* L’attitude de Saint 
Exupéry reste constante d’un bout a l’autre de son ceuvre, et ses “révéla- 
tions” n’y changent rien. Solitude, mépris du matérialisme et des médi- 
ocres individus qui en sont 4 la fois causes et victimes, nostalgie de la vie 
de famille douce et protégée, soif d’amitiés véritables et de vraies rela- 
tions humaines, méfiance ou timidité devant l’amour, tout cela se 
retrouve dans les ouvrages postérieurs 4 la révélation, les deux derniers, 
Le Petit Prince et Lettre a un Otage. A-t-on remarqué les mélancoliques 
confessions dans Le Petit Prince? “J’ai ainsi vécu seul, sans personne 
avec qui parler véritablement . . . On est seul chez les hommes. . . Les 
hommes n’ont plus le temps d’avoir des amis.. .’* A-t-on remarqué, 
dans cet ouvrage, la cruelle satire de la femme, et de la société en général? 
la galerie de portraits satiriques? le ton désabusé? Et la pitié un peu 
méprisante pour certains réfugiés, “ces plantes sans racines,” dans Lettre 
a un Otage? 


“Seul l’art m’agrée, parti de l’inquiétude, qui tende 4 la sérénité,” 
écrit M. André Gide.“ Je ne sais si Gide et Saint Exupéry se sont revus 
en Afrique du Nord fin 1943 ou début 44. Si oui, on peut s’imaginer Gide 
posant a Saint Exupéry la question: “Avez-vous trouvé la sérénité?”’— 
Quelle aurait été la réponse de Saint Exupéry? 

La sérénité, Saint Exupéry nous dit l’avoir connue, “une fois le re- 
noncement accepté,” alors qu’il était perdu dans le désert de Lybie et 


qu’il regut ce que j’ai appelé sa révélation: “‘J’ai connu la paix... un 
sentiment de plénitude qui satisfait en nous je ne sais quel besoin es- 
sentiel que nous ne nous connaissions pas... cette sérénité . . . cette 


sorte de délivrance.’” Mais il ne nous dit pas s’il s’agit 1a d’un état 
d’4me permanent. Une critique catholique, Mlle Jacqueline Mabit, écrit 
que Saint Exupéry “ne nous donne pas |’impression d’étre assis dans le 
ciel . .. Malgré ses grands philosophes [Nietzsche et Kant], sur la Terre 
des Hommes, il s’ennuie, et proméne sa nostalgie du ciel jusque sous les 
vofites de Notre-Dame. Mais ¢a ne marche pas; le christianisme le trouble 


= vy. note 36. “ P.P., pp. 9, 58, 67. 
“ Pages de Journal 1939-1942 (New York, 1944), p. 87. % T.H., pp. 189-190. 
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jusqu’au désespoir.”“ Car les catholiques reprochent 4 Saint Exupéry 
son spiritualisme généreux, mais sans surnaturel, comme les radicaux lui 
reprochent de n’étre point égalitaire et athéiste. Mlle Mabit juge |’in- 
quiétude de Saint Exupéry d’ordre purement religieux. II est certain que 
Saint Exupéry edt été d’accord avec André Rousseaux qui pensait que 
“ce n’est pas seulement un ordre humain qui est atteint, c’est un ordre 
que l’homme avait établi en fonction de ses rapports avec Dieu.’”*? Mais 
cela ne veut pas dire que “la question de Dieu,” comme |’appelle André 
Rousseaux, trouble Saint Exupéry, comme un Mauriac, par exemple. 
C’est plutét la question de l’homme qui le trouble, le “cas Michelet,”’ 
comme un Guéhenno,* ou plutét le “‘cas Mozart.’’* 

Quoiqu’il en soit, on est justifié 4 penser, 4 la lumiére des confessions 
voilées du Petit Prince et de la Lettre @ un Otage, que Saint Exupéry, en 
donnant 4 son inquiétude une réponse en quelque sorte abstraite et 
théorique, s’est plutét mis dans un état d’équilibre intellectuel que de 
sérénité morale. Combien aléatoire, en effet, et il le savait, reste |’appli- 
cation de ses généreuses idées, dans ]’état d’égoisme ow notre civilisation 
matérialiste est parvenue! Mais Saint Exupéry a du moins réussi a ‘‘con- 
naitre le sens de son coup de pioche,’*® 4 donner un sens a sa vie—et A 
sa mort. 

Je ne veux pourtant pas avoir ]’air de sous-estimer la portée du mes- 
sage de Saint Exupéry, de ce qu’il appelle lui-méme son ‘‘credo.” 

Par ce credo humaniste, pas sa noble échelle des valeurs, sa foi en le 
progrés de "homme, sa recherche d’un sens de la vie qui soit digne, par son 
souci d’améliorer, tout au moins sur le plan spirituel, la triste condition 
humaine, Saint Exupéry se rattache 4 la lignée des grands écrivains 
francais contemporains, les Malraux, les Mauriac, les Martin du Gard, 
les Duhamel, etc., que les mémes problémes inquiétent. Non seulement 
sa sincérité, son honnéteté fondamentale, mais ses qualités d’écrivains, 
contribuent 4 le mettre au tout premier rang: son admirable densité 


“@ Le Quartier Latin, op. cit., p. vi. 47 Ames & Visages du vingtiéme siécle, p. 8. 

4 Tbid., pp. 217 sq. * T.H., pp. 216 sq. 

50 T.H., pp. 206-207: “Celui qui donne un coup de pioche veut connaftre un sens 4 son 
coup de pioche. Et le coup de pioche du bagnard, qui humilie le bagnard, n’est point le 
méme que le coup de pioche du prospecteur, qui grandit le prospecteur. Le bagne ne réside 
point 14 od des coups de pioche sont donnés. II n’est pas d’horreur matérielle. Le bagne 
réside 14 od des coups de pioche sont donnés qui n’ont point de sens, qui ne relient pas celui 
qui les donne a la communauté des hommes.””—Cette définition de la dignité humaine, soit 
dit en passant, pourrait étre signée Malraux—a l’exception de la phrase: “‘i] n’est pas d’hor- 
reur matérielle.”’ La réside en effet une des différences fondamentales entre leurs conceptions 
du sens de la vie. Par ailleurs nous avons affaire la 4 deux écrivains qui cherchent, avec des 
succés divers, a réconcilier leur individualisme foncier avec leur sens du collectif ou de 
l’Universel. 
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poétique, sa puissance d’évocation, sa plénitude d’expression, la mascu- 
line vigueur de son style. 

Son paradoxe, c’est d’étre tout 4 la fois un homme d’action, un soli- 
taire, et d’avoir de si profondes racines. Quand il part en voyage, 
exploration de son “empire intérieur’’ ou de la “terre des hommes,”’ j| 
emporte avec lui une valise richement garnie, a la différence de ces voya- 
geurs traqués, a la valise vide, les Drieu la Rochelle et les Montherlant. 
Ce qui fait de lui un écrivain 4 part, aussi, c’est cette alliance heureuse, 
dans son ceuvre, de dureté et de tendresse, alliance toujours humaine et 
virile. Et s’il a les yeux bien ouverts, si le spectacle de notre civilisation 
matérialiste, dévoreuse d’Ames, le révolte, un peu comme un Duhamel ou 
méme un Céline, il n’y a pourtant pas de pessimisme dans son attitude. 
Sa foi en le progrés, sa foi en l’homme, est plus solide que celle d’un 
Martin du Gard; pour lui, la vie, “‘¢a rime 4 quelque chose.” 

M. Jacques de Lacretelle pouvait 4 juste titre recommander 8 la jeu- 
nesse de France de méditer |’exemple fourni par l’ceuvre de Saint Exu- 
péry, qui méle “la poésie 4 une vie d’action,” mais qui s’oppose ‘‘au 
dogme de la force.’ 

Jacques FERMAUD 

University of Minnesota 


51 Etude sur “La littérature et la guerre,” parue dans Le Figaro du 6 janvier 1940. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Continued from PMLA, tx, 1180, 1392.) 


I. See Meeting of the Executive Council, PMLA, Lx1, 605-606. 
II. In May by mail ballot the following actions were taken: 

1. The Council accepted the report of its negotiating committee and 
appointed Professor William R. Parker, of Ohio State University, 
Associate Secretary. 

2. At request of the Committee on Honorary Members the Council 
officially confirmed the following procedure: 

Names of candidates for honorary membership to be voted on at 
any Annual Meeting must be submitted before November Ist to 
the Committee on Honorary Members, either directly or through 
the Secretary of the Association, and the Committee may recom- 
mend to the Executive Council a suitable number from the names 
so submitted. Provided that candidates so recommended are 
approved by the Council, their names, with a statement of the 
qualifications of each candidate, shall be printed in the program 
of the Annual Meeting; and no names shall be voted on at the 
Annual Meeting which have not been suggested to the Commit- 
tee before November Ist preceding, and recommended by the 
Committee. 

III. In October by mail ballot the Council approved two recommenda- 

tions made by the Advisory Committee, as follows: 

1. New Variorum Shakespeare Committee—Appointment of Howard 
T. Price to fill the unexpired term of Professor C. F. Tucker 
Brooks (deceased), and of Oscar James Campbell to succeed him 
as chairman. 

2. By-Law II.—Under (3) to delete the words “attached to the 
program of the annual meeting” and insert in their place the 
words “the names of.” 

Percy W. Lone 
Secretary 
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COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


WILi1am Guitp Howarp, Harvard University. 

KENNETH MCKENZIE,* Princeton University. 

H. CarrtncTon Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University. 
J. S. P. Tariock, University of California. 

Joun VAN Horne, University of Illinois. 


DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


RaymonpD D. Havens, The Johns Hopkins University, 1948. 
Sturois E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina, 1946. 


NEW VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE COMMITTEE 


JosePH Quincy Apams, Folger Library. 

T. W. Batpwin, University of Illinois, 1950. 

GERALD EADEs BENTLEY, Princeton University, 1947. 
OscaR JAMES CAMPBELL,* Columbia University, 1948. 
HEREWARD T. PRICE, University of Michigan, 1949. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
(Completed applications are due Nov. 15, 1944.) 


Jay B. HussBett,* Duke University 1944-47 
EpwIn H. ZeypeEt, University of Cincinnati : 
ALFRED FouLet, Princeton University, Sec. 1945-48. 
J. E. Grtxet, Bryn Mawr College 


ALBERT H. Marckwarpt, University of M gi 46-49 
Drxon WectErR, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles . 


COMMISSION ON TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


WILtrAM CLYDE DE VANE, Yale University, 1947. 

HENRY GRATTAN Doy_e,* The George Washington University, 1947. 
Rosert H. Fire, Columbia University, 1948. 

STEPHEN A. FREEMAN, Middlebury College, 1948. 

Roe-MERRILL S. HEFFNER, Stanford University, 1947. 

I. L. KANDEL, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1948. 
BAYARD Quincy MorGan, Stanford University, 1946. 

FRANKLYN B. SNYDER, Northwestern University, 1946. 

Rosert E. Spritzer, University of Pennsylvania, 1946. 





